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THE HISTORY OF CHINA. 

INTRODUCTION. 

THE Chinese are believed to have been^ from very remote times, foud 
of reading and literary pursuits; yet, as &r as our present information 
extends, they do not appear to possess any regular authentic history of the 
early state of their ancient empire. From the earliest times, it seems to 
have been the policy of this singular people to keep themselves distinct 
from the rest of mankind, to subsist on their own abundant resources, 
and to bar their coimtry against the ingress of other nations. 

To this system, which, there is every reason to suppose, has been 
invariably pursued from the remote ages of the world, is, in all probability, 
to be attributed the extraordinary duration of the Chinese Empire, the 
unchanged habits of the people, and the constant uniformity that has been 
maintained in the mode of government, which is still, as it was at the Com- 
mencement, an absolute monarchy, conducted upon patriarchal principles. 
The Emperor is regarded as the father of the people, who are taught to 
believe that he derives his right to rule over them directly from the Supreme 
Being, of whom he is believed to be the vice-gerent and representative upon 
earth. 

The laws that govern the Chinese empire, said to have been framed 
upwards of two thousand years ago, remiun unaltered to this very dayj and 
as they regulate the manners, customs, and education, as well as the moral 
conduct and political relations of tbc people, one generation succeeds 
another, with the same habits, the same occupations, and the same external 
appearance. Even the conquests of the Tartars, which have twice placed 
the country under the dominion of foreign rulers, had no eifect on the 
domestic state of the inhabitants; for the Tartar princes, in both cases, 
adopted the institutions of the land, and governed the people according to 
their own ancient laws. 
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INTKODUCTION. 



There seems no reason to doubt^ that the Chmese was one of the 6rst 
monarcbiea estabJiahed at'ter the Deluge. It was cotemporary witli those 
great empires of antiquity which had vauiahed from the earthy even before 
the days of the Romans. Time has witnessed the rise and fall of many a 
mighty kingdoin, the names of wliich may now be sought for, in vain, on 
the map of the world: yet, China, tis a nation, has experienced neither diaor- 
ganization nor decay, and still remains, with respect to its laws, institutions, 
language, mannera, and learning, almost the same as in those remote ages 
that long preceded the Christian era. 

Considering the extent, the wealth, and the civilization of the Chinese 
empire, it is remarkable tliat it should have remained so little known to the 
rest of the world, both in ancient and modern times. During the middle 
ages of European history, the Chinese must evidently have been a far more 
enlightened, jieople than the Europeans; for, while scarcely a nobleman on 
this side of the globe could sign his own name, reading and writing were 
common, even among the lower classes, in Cliina, and learning was diffused 
tliroughout the country by means of printingj which art was practised, 
although in a primitive manner, by the Chinese, several centuries before 
it was known to the Europeans. But, in Europe, when the spell of igno- 
rance and superstition had been broken;, knowledge at once made a rapid 
progresG; while, iu China, it was not advancing a single step. Debarred 
by their peculiar laws from all free intercourse with other countries, Mid 
kept iu total ignorance concerning the rest of the world, the Chinese 
have had no opportunities of leai'ning more than wmi known to their fore- 
fathers; and, indeed, the nature of their government preclndesall possibility 
of mental improvement beyond a certain extent. Hence, the great body of 
the people believe that China ia the only civUized portion of the earth, and 
its monarch the supreme lord of all nations. From the most remote 
times, the esseotial point of their religious and pohtical creed has been^ 
that all good em-anates trora the Emperor, as the rcpresentatiLve of the 
Divine power upon earthj and from this belief arises that blind and degrad- 
ing submission to his will, which is the main support of his despotism. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



FEW countries in the world have experienced more revolutions than 
India, or been made the subject of so many able and interesting works. 
Each period of its history furnishes abundant materials for whole volumes, 
and, at different times, has been more or less connected with that of almost 
every known civilized nation. From the earliest times, its wealth, and the 
valuable productions of its soil, have tempted other nations to invade its 
territories, or visit it for the sake of commercial advantages, in consequence 
of which, it has always been a scene of constant warfare, as well as of 
commercial enterprise, and the well-known adage, that 

" Might overcomes right," 

has never been more Mty or more frequently exemplified, than on the 
extensive plains of Hindoatan. 

The history of India embraces four principal eras; — ^the early dominion 
of the Bramins; the Greek and Moslem invasions; the powerful and 
splendid empire of the Moguls; and the rise of the British sovereignty in 
Hindostan, which has long superseded that of the Mogul emperors as the 
dominant power, and has extended itself over parts of the country that 
never owned subjection to those mighty monarchs. 

It would be impossible, in a narrative so brief and general as this, to 
speak individually of any but the most prominent of the numerous king- 
doms and principalities into which the country has been divided at every 



period of its. history. The existence of some of tliese has becu but transient, 
while others have flourished for a considerable period, under a succession of 
powerful and wealthy princes; but, Irom the days of Alexander the Great, 
till now, each succeeding' century has witnessed so many revolutions amoBg 
the native states of India, that very few traces remain of what they 
have been. The native Indians conaiBt of two distinct people, the Hindus 
and the Mohammedans, the former being the descendanta of the ancient 
occupants of the countryj the latter, of their conquerors, both Tnrka and 
Tartars. The Hindus, were, no doubt, in very distant times, a great 
people; but they have been, for ages, the prey of foreign invasion, and 
although their princes have always po^essed dominions in various parts of 
the country, and many of them have, even in modem times, been at the 
head of great munarchiesf yet few were able to maintain their independence 
ftfter the establishment of the Mogul empire; when some of the native 
kingdoms were totally annihilated, and others became tributary to the 
conquerors. Still the Hindus have remained a distinct people. They have 
preserved their religion and peculiar customs unchanged, and have, from 
time to time, founded new states that have ristrn to great eminence, but 
which, like those also of MohammediLn origin, have gradually yielded to 
British asccndaucy. 
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EARLY HISTOBY. 



HE origin of tlie Chinese monnrcliy is nn- 
knovrn, but its high Hatiquitv if. too well at- 
tested to admit of the slightest doubt, and 
there i» every reason to believe that it was 
founded about two hundred yeara after the 
-V ■** deluge. Two centuries may reasonably be 
supposed to liave elapsed ^m the time of 
that memoralik event ore any of the posterity ' 
of Noah found their way into the distant regions of eastern Asifi, which 
Until then must have reinniiicd uiiinhnhitcd by man, nnd hnd become 
covered in moat parts with extensive forests, the Bpoutancous produetiona 
of an uncultivated land, which have long since been remorcMl by the hand 
of iudustry. 

The Chioese have a history which refers to ages still more remote, but 
it h cousidcred us entirely fiibidous by tlie more learned iimon^ iKem, 
who do not pretend to fix the foundation of the empire at a more distant 
pdate than the period above tucutioncd, which places it among the firet 
kingdoms established niter the flood. It ia supposed that the first 
migratory trihe that piissed beyond the deserts of central Asia settled in 
the province of Shenaec, which borders on Tartary, where they laid the 
foundation of the prescut monai'chyj and beeame the progenitors of the 
people known to Europeans as the Chinese, who gradutilly spread them- 
selves over that vast tract of country which they at prescut occupy. 
According to the native lustonaua, the first emperor was Fohi^ a chief 
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chosen by his countrymen to rule over them, on account of his manifold 
virtuea, aud styled by his subjocta " the son of lieaven/^ a title borne by the 
sovereigns of China to tliis dny. It ia quite uucertiiiti how loug a space of 
time elapsed from the reign of Fold, if such a person ever existed, to that 
of Vu the Great, who ia probably the first real character in Chiaeac history, 
the date of whose acccssiou is fixed at somewhnt more than two thousand 
years before the Christian era. Supposing- that the mouarcby was esta- 
bliahed before the tirae of the patriarch Abraham, we may reasonably 
conclude, that whilst the miglity Pharaohs were ruling over Egypt the 
Cbiue**! were in existence as a great nation. "Whether they held any 
intercourse with the ancient Egyptians is uncertain, but there is sufficient 
evidence to prove that they had attained to as high a degree of civilization 
as that people, and greatly resembled them in mauy of their laws and cus- 
toms, which have descended from generation to generation, with so few 
changes, that there is but Httle difference between the liahits and customs 
of the Chinese of the present day, and those of their forefathers who dwelt 
on the land two thousand years ago. The ancient records mention nine 
sovereigns of the first dynasty, founded by ITohi, whom t key suppose to 
have been gifted with superhuman virtuea and kuowledge, by which they 
were enabled to rescue the people from their original barbarism, and to 
iustruct them in the arts of civilized life, which were, undoubtedly, acquired 
at a very early period, and promoted by the rulcra of the couuti y, 

The earliest and most useful of these arts were husbandry and silk 
weaving, both of which must have been taught by necessity as aoau as the 
nation was established, as the people depended for subsistence on the cul- 
tivation of the land, aud for clothing, on the chief natural produce of tlie 
country, adapted fur tliat purpose, which was found in the vast forests of 
China, where silkworms were abundant on many species of the forest trees. 
The merit of teaching the people to weave silk into garments, and dye it of 
various eolour.s, is ascribed to an empress, whose name holds a place in the 
fabnloua history of the empire; aud that of instructing them in husbaudry 
is given to Shiniiong, the immediate successor of Fohi, whose name is held 
in venerRtioa aecordingly, and even to this day the Chinese offer up 
annual aacrificeSj and liuld a festival in honour of the princess who first 
wove silken gariaeuts, and the no less praiseworthy monarch who taught 
hifl people to plough the earth, and who is commemorated under the title 
of " the divine husbandman." 

Agricultural pursuits have always beeDj and still are held in high esti- 
mation by the Chinese, who commence the year with a grand festival in. 



honour of the spring; on whidi occasion the emperor, in imitation of hia 
tmdent predecessor, performs the operations, of ploughing and sowing seed 
in a field set apart for that purpose, a cu^stom that has seldom been neg- 
lected by the^Rovereigna of China, who have thus, by their own exBmple, 
stimulated their subjects to the performauce of these useful laboura, and 
maintained the honourable character of the husbandman, who even uow 
holds a rank m society above that of the soldier or the merchant, however 
wealthy the latter may be. Among the ancienta, particularly the Egypt- 
ians, Persians, and Grceka, it was a common practice to hold games and 
festivals, mingled with religious ceremonies, at that season when the earth 
is ready to receive the seed, thus ahowiug the cheerfulness with which the 
farmers returned to their rustic toils, and the reliance they placed on 
a superior Being to reward them with an abundant harvest. The old 
festival of Plough Monday in Englandj wa» probably derived from these 
customs of the ancients, and was formerly celebrated in all the rural districta 
with great merry-makings on the Monday following twelfth-day; some of 
the rites observed being not unlike those among the Chinese, as an in- 
stance of which the plough-bght was set up before the image of some 
patron saint in the village church; a custom somewhat &imilar to that 
obaen'ed among the ChincsCj who place lighted candles opposite certain 
images in thcilr temples. But as a particular description of the spring fes- 
tival ia resen-ed for a future page, we will return to the subject of the an- 
cient Chinese eniperors. One ia anid to have been the inventor of writing, 
another of musicrd instruments, a third the discoverer of the art of working 
in metals, while a fourth has the credit of hnnng taught his subjects to 
build bridges. But how these royal iustructore acquired their knowledge 
of the arts and sciencea they taught, history does not inform us; and it 
is rather amusing to read that the Emperor Iloang-ti ordered his empress 
to teach the people to weave silk, although no mention is made that the 
lady was herself previously acquainted with the art of weaving. 

Among the wonderful inventions which there is every reason to believe 
originated in Chinaj at a very early period, is that of the compass, which, 
according to au old tradition, was invented by the same Iloang-ti, to guido 
him through the forcats when hunting. This story may be, and moat pro- 
bably is, an utter fiction ; but it form* a reasonable ground for supposing 
that the powers of the magnet were originally discovered by the Chineso, 
and that an instrument, doubtless of rude and imperfect construction, but 
similar in its nature and uses to the mariner's compaes, was made by them 
many ages before tlic Chribtiau era. 
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The last two etnperors of tlie line of Fohi are celebrated under the names 
oF Yaou and Shun, as the wisest and best of princes, and have always been 
held up as bright examples to all Chiuese eoTereigns. They are reckoned 
among the sages of Chinaj and to them are attributed most of the political 
instittitions by which the country is even now governed. About this time 
it is first mentioned that the landa were flooded; hut the annalists do not 
say from what cause^ so that it remains, a question whether they mean to 
connect this flood in any way with tlie great deluge, of -which there is no 
particular account in the hiatory of China, or merely refer to some inun- 
dation of the riyera. It waa then that Yu the Great, one of the ministers 
of Shun, diatinguished himself by draining the lands, which by his means 
were again rendered fit for cultivation ; and for this emiueut service, added 
to his wisdom and numerous good qualities, he was appointed by the 
emperoi to succeed him to the throne, according to the laws of China, by 
which the reigning sovereign always choosea liia successor, and ia at liberty 
to select whom he pleases. By this time the empire was extended over all 
the northern provinces, as far as the Yangts^ekeang river, not by con- 
quest, but by the establishment of new colonics aa the population in- 
creased. The mouarchs, from time to time, bestowed the government of 
these new settlements on their relatives, so that there aroee, by degrees, 
a number of petty kingdoms, each having its own sovereign, who was 
dependent on the empepor. Of the southern part of the country very little 
was then known, but it is supposed it had but few inhabitants, and that 
those were iu a state of barbarism. 

Time rolled on without producing any material change, so that after 
ft lapse of many ages the only'difference appears to have been, that the 
country had become more populous, and the people more civilized than in 
earlier times. The emperors, who succeeded each other without inter- 
ruption, employed aages to record the principal events that occurred 
during their several reig:na; but in these early annals so much fable is 
blended with the truth, that they cannot be relied on ; and it is supposed 
that the earliest authentic history relating to the Chinese empire is contained 
in the works of Confucius, an eminent author and moral philosopher, born 
in China about five hundred and fifty years before the Christian era, and 
who was one of the most illustrioua charnctera that ever appeared in that 
conntry, The monarchy had probably then existed about sixteen or 
seventeen centuries, during which great progress had been made In 
civilization. The people lived under a regular form of goveminent, were 
skilled in agriculiurej and were acquainted with many useful and elegant 
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arts. The gorernnicnt was despotic, and the northern part of the country 
waa 9till divided into the aeTcrnl amall principalitica which had been 
granted by the emperors at different times to their aons and brothers, who 
constituted the only hereditarr nobiliti^ of the state, and ^cre alL tributary 
to the chief sovereign. Each of these petty states contained a city, where 
the prince resided, and all anrand it vcre namerous Tillages and detached 
dwelling, inhabited by the peasantry, who held araall farms which they 
cultivated for their own advantage, growing rice and vegetables in abun- 
dance, so that every poor man could sapport hia fiimily by his own induatry. 
They were not held in bondage by the great, like the peasantry of Europe 
during the feudal ages ; and amongst otlicr privileges which tlicy enjoyed 
were these : — a ninth part of the land was in common amongst them for 
pasturage and fanning, and all the poor were at liberty to fish in the ponda 
aud lakeSj a right that was denied to the lower orders in feudal countries, 
where the mass of the people were vassals and slaves. Tlic peasants of 
China, therefore, appear to have been at that period in a better conditioa 
[than those of any other part of the world, working for themselves, and 
paving taxes to their respective princes^ who by that meaiu raised the 
tribute which the emperor claimed of them. 

At the time of Confucius all taxes 
and tribute were piud as they are 
at present, chiefly In kind; but it 
is supposed there was always some 
sort of coined money current 
among the Chinese ; and that, at 
a very early period of the mo- 
narchy, they had coins of gold 
and silver, as well as of lead, 
iron, and copper; but many ages have elapsed since any other thaa 
copper money has been in use among them. A very usual medium of 
exchange was silver beaten out into thin sheets ; the buyer cutting off so 
much as was required to pay for hi* purcha*e, which waa weighed by the 
merchant^ who was always provided with a small pair of scales for that 
purpoae. Their reckonings were made by means of a macliine, which ia 
still in use for buying and selling, and answers all the purposes of 
numerical figures. It consists of a number of little balls of various colours 
strung upon wires fixed in a boT, and divided into compartments ; the 
balls in one division being units, in another fives ; aud with these they 
add Up and multiply with as much facility as we do by the aid of figures. 
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This ifl the CliiaesG Bvatcm of arithmetic, and hua been bo long practised 
that its invention is atlributed to the emperor who succeeded the divine 



hushaadman, and the bhqic who is said to have found his way through the 
forests by means of the compnsB. 

There were public markets iu the towns, to which the people generally 
resorted about noon ; and there were shops also, where the artizana 
pursued their vajious callings, and sold, or exchanged with the farmers, the 
produce of their labours for rice and other commodities of which they 
stood in need. Beyond the cultivated lands were pastures for sheep ; nnd 
the rest of the country generally consisted of extensive forests, iuhabitcd 
by tigers and other beasts of prey, which were so destructive, especially 
nmong the flocks, that great hunting parties were made every spring for 
the purpose of destroying themj and this dangerous sport seems to have 
been the favourite amusement of the sovereiguB and great men of the land. 

The principal weapons used both in war and hunting- were bows and 
arrows ; consequently the practice of archerj'' was a constant and favourite 
sport of the great, and there were particular rules by wbich it was con- 
ducted ; as for examplGj the imperial target was the skin of a bear, while 
that of a stag was set up as a mark for a prince to aim at, and of a tiger 
for the grandees of the court. Yet the Chinese were never distinguished 
as a martial nation, holding literature, as they did husbandry, in far higher 
estimation than miUtnry achievements : regarding the man who distin- 
guished himself by his literary attainments beyond him who gained renown 
by his warlike exploits; and the hushandtnan who laboured in the field 
as a better member of society than the soldier who fought in it. Yet the 
petty princes were frequently at war with each other, 90 that the empire 
was seldom quite at peace. 

The education of youth was considered of so much importance, that 
every district was obliged by law to mniutain a public school, where boys 
were sent at eight years of age to be instructed in reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and their scvend duties to parents, IcacherSj ciders, and 
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magistrates, ns well as to their equals nnd inferiors. Tliey were also taught 
to commit to memory a great number of wise maxims and moral sentencea 
conta-ined in the wiitiaga of the aiiticut siigps; and lanny of tkeir lessons 
were in verse, that they miglit he the more readily learned and remembered. 
A aew school was always opened with much ceremony, lu the presence of 
the chief magiatrnte, who delivered a discourse to the boys, exhorting them 
to be diUgeut aud submissive to the master, and setting forth the 
advantages of learning, which has been, in every age, the only road to 
wealth nnd honours in China. At fifteen, those who bad most distinguished 
tbemsdvea were sent to higher Bchools, where public lectures were given 
by learned professors on the laws and government of the empire, and 8ucli 
subjecta as were best calculated to fit them for offices of state, to which 
those who attended these schools usually aspired, but which were never 
bestowed on any but such as had studied profoundly, aud given proofs 
of their knowledge. 



Among the arts that are held in hi^h estimation among the Cldnesc is 
that of writing, which was known at so distant a period of their history 
that it must have been one of their earliest steps in civiliaatiou. This 
art, as practised in China, may perhaps be rather difficult of nttnm- 
ment, ou accouut of the number and not very simple formation of the 
characters; yet it was rare to meet CYcn with a poor peasant who could 




not read and write ; for rich and poor were nil educated alike, in the 
manner just described, which is mentioned as "the ancient sf/nitm" in 
books that were written more tlmo two thousand years ago, 

The geuei-al ocoupatioa of the females of China, from the empress to the 
wife of the meanest peasant, was the epinuing^ and weaving of silk, which 
matcriid, from the earliest times known, was used for clothing by the poor 
a& well as by tlie rich, for the same reason that wool was used by the 
ancient Britons ; because it was the mnterial of which they had the greatest 
abundance. It ia therefore no proof of superior wealth or grandeur that 
the peasantry of China wore silk garments, but merely a simple evidence 
of the fact that silk was the staple commodity of their country, as wool 
WHB of ours. 

The empresses of those daya were as zcalotis in promotitig the branches 
of industry adapted for females by their own example, aa were the em- 
perors in encoiu'agiug agriculture by siniilar means. A plantation of mul- 
berry trees was farmed witbin the gardens of the palace^ and a house butlt 
purposely for rearing the worms, which were tended by the ladieaof the 
court, and often fed by the fair hands of royalty. Every BUtumn, a festival 
was held to commemorate the invention of silk weaving^ when the em- 
press, attended by the prineegaes and ladies of her train, made Bscrifices in 
tlic temple of the earth, and then proceeded to her mulberry grove, where 
she gathered leaves aud wound the cocoons of silk, vvliich was afterwiirda 
spun ftnd woven by her own bands into small webs. These were tare- 
fully preserved for the gnmd spring fcstiiid, when they were burned in 
BBcrifice. 

Great attention was bestowed on the management of sillcworms thromgh- 
out the whole of the empire; aud ss it had been diseovcred thattboBe wbifh 
were fed on mvXh&ry LeKvcs produced a finer kind of silk than tlic wild 
worms of the forests, a law waa made by one of the early emperors that 
every man possessing an eatiite of not le»s thau five acres, should pUuit 
the boundary with mnlbcny trees. 

The difference between the garments of the higher and lower orders 
eonsistud in the qnahty and colimra of the silks of which they were 
composed, and the fashion in which they were made. The robes of tlie 
grandees were often richly embroidered wilb gold and sUver, and orna- 
ment<:d with various devices, according to their rank and occupation. 
As instances of these distinctive marks, the dress of a hlerary man was 
ornamented by a bird worked on a square of black silk ou the back ; 
while that of a military chief was adorned with the figure of a tiger, or 
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some otber savage aDimnl ; and these are among tlie many customs that 
have been continued from that time to the present. 

The wars among the princes, and the efforts of some of them to render 
themselves independent of the Emperor, led to a vast deal of disorderly 
conduct in the several states, each petty sovereign being more intent upon 
his own aggrandizement than on keeping good order among his people, 
who, finding that the affairs of government were neglected, and the laws 
seldom enforced, paid very little attention to them. Such was the state 
of the Chinese empire when the celebrated philosopher, Confucius, was 
bom in the kingdom of Loo, one of the small sovereignties in the north 
of China. This event occurred when the ancient Greek republics were 
in all their glory, and Rome was just beginning to rue into power and 
greatness. The Greeks and Romans, however, it is believed, knew little 
or nothing of China, nor did the Chinese imi^ne there was any great 
empire in the world besides their own : an opinion they have maintained 
even until now. 



CONFUCIUS, 

Who lived between five and six hundred years before our Saviour appeared 
upon earth, and was tX)ntemporary with Solon, the lawgiver of Athens, was 
the son of the chief minister at the court of the King of Loo, and was 
himself of royal descent. Being of a studious disposition, he had no taste 
for the sports of youth, but devoted even the hours of recreation to read- 
ing the ancient books, and storing his mind with the wise maxims con- 
tained therein, so that at an early age he had made great progress in the 
learning of the times. He married when only nineteen, and had one son ; 
but soon finding that a matrimonial life opposed many obstacles to the 
pursuit of his studies, he divorced his wife, and turned his whole mind 
towards framing a perfect system of government, founded on the works 
of the ancient sages. It is mentioned by Chinese historians that he 
had only one wife ; we may, therefore, infer that, in his time, the laws 
of China permitted the practice of polygamy. The talents and virtues of 
this great man caused him to be appointed one of the chief magistrates of 
his native country, the kingdom of Loo, in which capacity he had suf- 
ficient opportunities for observing that the people in general were in the 
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habit of brenkiiig tlie laws with imptitiity, uf ftctlug tlislioncstly towards 
each otiicr, aud were altogether guilty of bo many vices, in couaequenee 
of the negligeuee of their rulers, that a cuujplcte riiforruatiou was neces- 
sary througlitmit the cotnitrv. 
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ITiis importunt change he was deairDUs of promoting, both by iustructioii 
and example, witli which view be made a progress through the different 
statesj giving public lectures oa the benefit of virtue and social order, which 
produced auch good effects, that iu a short time he was at the head of about 
three thousand disciples, who were convertu to bis doctrines, and prnctised 
the rules he laid down for their conduct. His fame increased with his 
years, aud at length the King of Loo nppointed him chief minister, and 
lor a long time he was engaged in affairs of goverument. It la said that 
while he continued iu power, justice was bo well administered, that if gold 
or jewels were dropped on the highway, they would remain untouched 
until the rightful owner appeared to claim them. But a similar atory is 
told of Alfred the Great, Hobert Duke of Normandy^ and others, and it 
may be considered as only a figurative mode of depicting the extreme good 
order that was preserved iu the state. At length the philosopher, finding 
that idl his efforts to produce a reformsitlon at the court were unsucceasful, 
voluntarily resigned his dignity, and devoted himself, with a few choaen 
friends, entirely to the study of philosophy, and the composition of those 
works which have rendered his name immortal, and the precepts of which, 
like those of the Konui of Mohammed^ even to this day^ regulate both 
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the government and the religion of the state. The latter may be more 
properly termed a sptem of morality than a religion, as it is intended to 
inculcate the duties of men towards each other, rather than those whicli 
they owe to a superior being. The Confucians believe in one supreme 
Deity, and adore the earth as the mother of all things ; but they hare no 
particular form of worship, nor any regular priesthood; their religious 
rites consisting solely of sacrifices made in the temples on stated occasions, 
when the Emperor officiates as high priest, and the chief mandarins of the 
court as his subordinates. The books of Confucius, which are studied by 
the Chinese as sacred volumes, teach them that the true principles of 
virtue and social order are, obedience to parents, elders, and rulers ; and 
the acting towards others as they would wish that others should act 
towards them. In the works of this great moralist, the duties of the 
sovereign are as strictly laid down as those of his subjects ; and while they 
are enjoined to obey him as a &ther, he is exhorted to take care of them 
as though they were his children. There was nothing new in this patri- 
archal system of government, which had existed from the very beginning 
of the monarchy ; but it was brought into a more perfect form, and the 
mutual obligations of princes and people were more clearly defined, thaiT 
they had ever been before. But it was not only on the government of the 
empire collectively that this celebrated teacher bestowed his attention ; he 
also made laws for private families, founded on the same principle of 
obedience £rom the younger to the elder, and submission from the inferior 
to the superior. Indeed, ail classes of persons, including even young 
children, . were instructed in the duties of their several stations by this 
highly gifted individual, who employed all the energies of his mighty 
mind for the benefit of mankind. 

The writings of Confucius are chiefly on the subject of moral philosophy ; 
but there are among them two books which may be considered historical, 
the one relating to his own, and the other to more ancient times. From 
the former is gathered all that is known of the state of the country at that 
period ; but the latter is regarded more as traditionary than as historical, 
as it is supposed to be merely a collection and arrangement of the records 
kept at the courts of the early monarchs by their historians. This work 
is entitled the Shoo King, and there is another called the Shi King, 
containing all the ancient poems and songs of the country, which, it is 
recorded, used to be sung or recited before the Emperors. It may, there- 
fore, be imagined that there were bards among the Chinese in those olden 
times, who celebrated in verse the great and good actions of their heroes 
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and sages. These traditional poems were collected and revised by Con- 
fucius, who fornied them iato a volume, which is still one of the standard 
Tvorlta of tke Chinese, and raust be studied by all who aspire to prefer- 
ment, as it forais the subject of a pHrt of their examination, ere they can 
be ndmittcd aa Miididates for any high office. T1;e sanje great mati 
formed into a code of laws all the ancient oljservauces, both in pubHc and 
private life, being of opinion that the preservation of order in a state 
depended much upon the outward forms of soriety in general. This codcj 
which is called tlvo " Book of Rites," entirely regidates and governs the 
raanncra and pustoras of the whole community, from the Eaipcror to the 
most obscure of his subjects; niid as it hiis maintnined its influcuce from 
that lime to the present, we may readily account for the little ehunge wliicli 
has taken place in the habits of the people. The study of this book con- 
etitute^ nu importnut branch of the educatjon of every Chinese, and is, in 
fact, a part of Iiia relig-ion. Confucius died at the age of aeveuty-thrce, 
having spent the whole of his long life in the practice and teaching of 
■virtue. Two thousand and nearly four hundred years have elapsed since 
his denth, yet his name cont'inuea to be held in as much veneration as ever 
throughout the Chinese empire; and, although he did not pretend to 
divine inspii'ation like Mohammed, or profesa to be endowed ftith mor^ 
tbaa human attributes, he is wonliipped aa a superior being, and ninny 
temples are dedicated to him in all the proviuces of China. His descend- 
ants, who are very numerous,, are the only persons who enjoy the dignity 
of mandarins by inheritance, and they are also exc^mpt from taxes, and 
have many other privileges on account of their great ancestor. In the 
time of Confucius, anotlicr sect was founded in China, by n sage named 
Laou Kcun, whose disciples assumed the title of Taou.tsc, or " Doctors of 
Beason;^' but their claim to thia distinctive appellation appeiu^ doubtful^ 
their principal studies being alchemy and the art of magic. From tbera 
cmauated the absurd notion, which in former times was very prevalent in 
I^urope, that si liquid might be prepared, the use of which would prolong 
human existence beyond its natural term ; and also that an art might be 
discovered of turning inferior metals iuto gold; the former termed the 
elixir of life, the latter the philoaopher*a atqne. The Taoii-tsc mingled 
rehgious rites with their pretended akiSI iu magic, and were in fact the 
priests of their sect- Tliey long possessed great influence in China, and 
were patronised by many of the emperors, but they have now fallen iuto 
disrepute, and the few who remain arc treated aa impostora. 
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Foa three hundred years after the death of Confucius, the mtemal peace 
of China was incessantly disturbed by the wars aud quarrels of the jietty 
kings, -whom the emperors were unable to keep in subjcctionj and who con- 
stantly refused to pay their tribute j untilj at length, there came to the throne 
a prince named Chi-Uoang-ti, a great warrior, who resolved to put an cud 
to these troubles by uniting all the small kingdoms into one monarchy, of 
which he intended to be the sole and absolute aovercijpi. There was no diffi- 
culty in finding pretests for invnding the several states of the tributary 
kings, as scarcely a year passed but one or other of them rebelled against 
his authority. By degrees, however, he conquered them all, and, after some 
years of civil warfare, became master of ihe whole empire, about two hun- 
dred years before the Christrnu era; and was the first monarch of the 
dynasty, called Tsiu, or Chin, from which it is supposed the country took 
the n^me of China. When Chi-hoang-ti had subdued all the petty 
pri>nceB, he next t«mcd his arms against the Tartars, who had become very 



troublesome weigUboura, making frequent hostile incursions into the 
Chinese territories. They were the same people who, in European hia- 
tory, are called Huns, and belonged to that extensive race known in 
ADcient times under the general denomiuation of Scythiana, They con- 
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suted of numeroiia tribes who wandered about the barren pljuiis of central 
Aaia, Imiig partly by hunting', and partly by plunder; nnd as they were 
a much more warlike people than the Chinese, they were encniJes very 
greatly to be dreaded. The Emperor, therefore, devised a plan to keep 
off their invnsionaj by erecting a wall along the whole extent of the 
northern frontier^ of such a height, thickness, and aolidity, as to be proof 
against any attempts which might be madc^ cither to scale, or to effect a 
breach in it. The means by which this grand design waa carried into 
execution were cruel and arbitrary in the extreme^ yet not more ao than 
those frequently adopted by moniu-chs of much later ages, and of countries 
esteemed infinitely more civilized than China; for what could be mn:'e 
tyrannicalj more arbitrarjj than the laws of conscription, or custom of im- 
pressment, by wtkich the armies and uaviea of Europe were supplied with 
men during the late extensive wars. 

In order to obtain a sufficient number of workmen for so vast an un- 
dertaking as the building of the Great Wall, the Emperor ordered that 
every third labouring man throughotit the empire should be compelled 
to cuter his service j and they were forced to labour like slaves, witliout 
receiving any compensation beyond a bare supply of food. It was by a 
similar exercise of power over liia subjects that Peter the Great of Russia 
raised his splendid city of St. Fetersburi; in the midst of a morass. But 
the acts of one tyrant do not excuse those of another; and the conduct of 
Chi-hoang-ti io sacrificing the lives of many thousands of liia people to tlie 
vanity of completing a wonderful work in a short time, certainly reflects 
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no credit on his memory. The wall extended fifteen hundred miles from 
the sea to the most western province of Sheusee. It was carried over the 
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highest mountains, through the deepest valleTs, and, hj means of arches, 
across the rivers. Its breadth was sufficient to allow of six horsemen 
riding abreast on its summit, and it was fortified by strong towers, built at 
equal distances of about ane hundred yards, in which guards were stationed. 
The exterior was formed of stone and brickwork of the most solid cou- 
struction, which was filled in with earth, so as to render it impenetrable; 
and the whole was finished in the short space of five years. 

Such is the account generally given of the Great Wall of China, which 
has been regarded as one of the wonders of the world ; and, except the 
Pyramids of Egypt, may be considered as the most ancient monument of 
human labour now existing. 

Chi-hoangti, a title which literally signifies the First Emperor, seems to 
have been a prince who, in all things, was extremely ambitious of fame ; 
for although he had rendered his name immortal by the stupendous work 
just described, he aspired to still higher renown, and even entertained the 
vainglorious desire that his name should be handed down to posterity as 
the founder of the Chinese monarchy. But there was one great obstacle 
to the attainment of this end, which none but the veriest tyrant would 
'have thought of removing ; and that was the existence of a vast number 
of books, wherein might be read the histories of those who had reigned 
before him. The Emperor, however, was one of those who would sacrifice 
.every thing which stands between them and the object on which they 
have set their hearts ; therefore, he issued a peremptory order that all books 
and writings of every description should be collected and burned by the 
magistrates of each district throughout the whole empire ; and the decree 
was so strictly enforced, that many literary men were put to death for 
being detected in an attempt to save some valuable records. 

There can be little doubt that in the general conflagration many 
important documents must have Heen lost for ever ; but the tyrant, whose 
misdiievous ambition had tempted him to commit such an act of madness, 
missed the end he had in view ; for, in spite of all his precautions, several 
copies of the works of Confucius, and some other eminent authors, were 
hidden behind the walls, and under the floors, of dififerent houses, where 
they remained until the death of the Emperor rendered it safe to bring 
them again to light. 

It is somewhere related of this same prince that, when dying, he com- 
manded that his favourite wife, and a number of slaves, should be buried 
with him. This dreadful custom had existed in the barbarous ages, and was 
common among the Tartars and Hindoos, not only at the death of princes. 
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but alao at those of all classes of the people, from a superstitioua belief that 
the wives and domtstics thus interred would paas with the deceased into the 
next world, and be ready to attend upon him there. With the same idea, 
the ChineHC used in later times to bury clotheg, fiiniiturej and even food, 
for the use of the depai-ted, with a number of effi-gics in the likeness of 
slaves; and this harmless custom hjis been contiimed dowu to the present 
time, with this difi'erence, that every article now sacrificed is made of 
paper; tnillions of bundles being consumed anuiially iu these pious, hut 
supcratitioTis rites. The revolting practice of immolating human, beings 
had, however, beea so long out of date, that it is mentioned in reference 
to this period as a relic of the barbarism of distant ages. 

Cbi-hoang-ti appointed his eldest son to succeed liim, a case of rare 
occurrence, for the imperial throne was not hereditary, neither was it, 
strictly spcaliing, elective, it being customary for tbc Emperor to make 
choice of a successor during his lifetime, and the clioice, in most cases, 
very uaturally fell upon one of his sons ; hut it has Bctdom happened 
that the eldest has been the favoured individual. Some of the early 
emperora, indeed, set aside family claims altogether, and among these 
patriotic princes was the famous Vaou, who is highly commended in the 
aiicicnt writings for having choacn a stranger to succeed him^ because that 
stranger was wiser and better than any of his own children. 

The custom of bestowing territoriee on the princes of the royal family 
was abolished by Chi-hoang-ti, who saw that these petty aovercignties were 
Bure to occasion civil warfare. He therefore provided for hia family by 
giving to each of hia immediate male relatives a palace in one of the great 
cities^ with a suitable maintenance, and the pririlcge of wearing yellow, 
which was then, as it is now, the imperial colour, and, as a distinctive 
mark of rank, is highly valued. A yellow girdle has the same degree of 
importance in China aa a blue ribbon iu England, and is always a sign that 
the wearer is nearly related to the Emperor. The prince chosen by 
Chi-hoang-ti as hi» successior happening to be absent at the time of his 
father's death, a younger son took advantage of the circumstance to seize 
on the sovereignty, and contrived to have hia brother secretly strangled. 
But the usurper did not long enjoy the fi'uits of his crime^ for he made 
himself so impopular by neglecting the affairs of the state, and attending 
to nothing but bis own pleasures, that a formidable Insurrection broke out 
in the country, headed by the chief of a band of freebooters, named Liu- 
pang, a man distinguished by many noble qualities, although he was no 
better tlian a robber. It is related of this advcntui'cr;. that just after the 
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breaking out of the rebellion, he happened to meet a fortune-teller on the 
road, who, falling at his feet, said, he offered him this mark of homage, be- 
cause he saw by the lines in his face that he vas destined shortly to become 
emperor. In making this prediction, the soothsayer, no doubt, foresaw the 
probability of its accomplishment, for it was not an unlikely termination 
of the rebellion, that the leader, if successful, should be placed on the 
throne ; with this belief, therefore, the stranger followed up his prophecy 
by offering his only daughter in marriage to the chief. Lin-pang accepted 
the proposal, and married the lady, who was thus, by her father's artifice, 
raised to the dignity of empress ; for, after many scenes of violence and 
bloodshed, in which the Emperor lost his life, the insurgents were victo* 
rious, and their leader was raised to the imperial throne. 



THE HAIf DYNASTY. 

Thi new sovereign, who assumed the name of Kant-sou, was a native of the 
kingdom of Han, one of those small states into which the empire had for- 
merly been divided, therefore he is called the founder of the Han dynasty, 
and the princes of his race occupied the throne for more than four centuries. 
During this period, the Chinese made considerable advances in civilization. 
The arts and sciences were improved ; literature was encouraged, agricul- 
ture was in a progressive state, and several useful inventions dato their 
origin from the same era. Among the latter, one of the most important 
is the manufacture of paper, which is supposed to have been commenced 
towards the end of the first century. The Egyptians had long possessed 
the art of making paper from the rush called papyrus, which was also used 
at Rome for the same purpose in the first century; but whether the 
Chinese obtained their knowledge from either Rome or Egypt, or whether 
the discovery was their own, is uncertain. Before they were acquainted 
with this useful art, they were accustomed to write on thin slips of 
bamboo, not with ink, but with pointed tools, similar to those used by 
engravers, with which they cut or engraved the characters. The bamboo 
is a gigantic species of reed or cane, that grows as high as a large tree, 
and is used in China for various purposes, as for the building of houses and 
boats, and the manufacture of furniture, mats, ropes, boxes, and toys of 
various kinds ; and, although it is extremely light, it is very strong and 
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durable. Books were formed of bamboo by taking off tbc outside bark, 
RUf] cutting; it into thin sheets, dl of the same aliape and size, wliich, nfter 
tbe writing was finished, were struug: together iu such n. maimer as to form 
a cooipact, though rather clumsy volume. At length, about the year E>5, 
it was ascertained, by what means does not appear, that bamboo might be 
made into a better roflterial for writing upon, than it furnished in its 
natural state, by pounding it in a mortar with water uutil it became a 
tUln paste, wliich being spread out on a flat sutfacc, was dried into what we 
Call paper. The earliest specimeua of this new art in China were probably 
of a very rough description ; but the manufacture was gradually improved 
by the mixture of silk and other materials, until the Chinese were able to 
produce n paper of the moat beautiful texture, adapted for printing, which 
we now call India paper, and another kind for painting, known by the name 
of rice paper. The invention of paper naturally leads to that of ink, wliich, 
in China, is always made iu those cakes, known by us under the name of 
Indian ink ; and is uaed with the camel's hair pencils for writing by the 
Chineae, who do not require such pcnft as ours in the furmation of their 
bieroglyphical characters. The art of manufacturing paper was first 
brought into modern Europe by the ArabianSj after tbe conquest of Spain, 
in the early part of the eighth century, and might poasihly have beea 
derived by them from the Chiuese, by means of an indirect intercourse 
through some of the Oriental nations. It haa already been noticed that 
the empire of China is snppoaed to have been unknown to the ancient 
Greeks. Even Alexander the Great, who, long after the death of Cmi- 
fucius, penetrsited very far into India, did not suspect there was so rich 
a country beyond it. It happened, however, somewhat later, that the 
Greeks, in the course of their commercial transactions in the East, bow 
and then obtained small quantities of manufactured silk, which they 
thought 80 e-^tremely beautiful, that they were desirous, of knowing some- 
thing of tbc country from which it came ; but the approach was found so 
difHcult, either across the Indian mountains, or along a dangerous coast 
with which they were unacquainted, that they never gained any accurate 
information respecting those distant regions. At a subsequent period, 
when the Eomaua had grown so wealthy by their numerous couquests, 
that they were able to indulge in every kind of luxury and extravagance, 
silk became a fashionable material for the dress of all the fine gentlemen 
of Rome, on account of its rarity and high value. Sucb silks as were 
commonly woru by the peasantry of China, were sold at Rome for their 
weight in goldi consequently, the merchants of Alexandria, by whom the 
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trade wta cliieflj- carried on, were tempted to brave rU dangers in order to 
obtaia ]nrgc supplies of so profitable a commodity ; but as even the most 
enlightenKd people of those days kuew nothiuf; of the geography of distant 
coiintries, it has never been aacertoiiied, with any degree of certainty, 
liow far they actually ventured, or by what route. Their journeys were 
long and pecilouH, and they describe a cotintry ty which they give the 
name of Sericii, or, the land of Bilk, but wlietlier it was or was not China 
is a point that may ever remain undecided ; aud, like many other doubtful 
queations, each side has its advocates, whoso arguments are often more 
ingenious than convincing. It appears that the nutives of this uuknowu 
couutry, Mhom the Egyptians called Scrca, met those traders at certain 
frontier stations to trausuct their business, and would take nothing but 
gold or silver in exchange for their goods- They are described as a sedate 
and peaceful race of people, who never suffered strangers to cuter their 
territories J aud, oa such has beeu the law of China ever since that country 
haa become familiar to Europeans, many persona consider it as a proof 
that the Seres were no other than the Chinese : but it ia no where 
remarked that they wore any m-ticle of silk clothiogj a point that certainly 
would not have been overlooked by those who set so high a value ou that 
commodity, aud paid such large prices for it on account of its supposed 
scarcity. The Seres, therefore, if not actually the Chinese, might have 
belonged to some of those numerous tribes of Tartars that peopled the v fist 
regions uf central Asia, uud who bought silka of the Chinese to sell agaiu 
to foreign merchants. 
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To remru^ however, to the interior of the empircj which, under the 
lotDioiQu of the Uau sovereigns, was iu a very hnppy aud prosperous 
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condition. Most of those princes were munilicejit patrons of learuing ; they 
bestowed the highest; dig'nitica on men of literary fame, and thus learning, 
as in earlier times, continued to be the only sure rond to wealth and 
honmirs. Kobility was not hercditaiy, except in the imperial family, but 
depended entirely on personal merit j and as it was always bestowed by 
the emperofj so it could be taken away at his pleaaiire. Thus the nobles, or 
highest class of mandarins in Chhia, are not necessarily persona of high 
birthj but arc men of learning, who must have passed a public examia- 
ation With creditj before they can aspire to rank and office in the state. This 
peculiar constitution of the government of China, which has continued 
down to the present time, is one means of keeping up its despotism, as it 
prevents the n^se of a powerful aristocracy, which has never yet failed to 
prove a dangerous rival to an absolute monarchy. 

Under the Han dynasty lands were, for the first time, frequently 
bestowed on men of rank, with people to cidtivate them, who were bound 
to the soil, and who Merc, to a certain extent, slaves ; but it is not very 
clear how far the authority of their masters extended ; how large a propor- 
tion of the peasantry was thus held in vassalage ; or how long the system 
continued ; therefore we may suppose that the duties exacted were light 
and not of long duration, although considered as a grievous imposition at 
the time by a people whose liberty bad never before been infriDged npon. 

About this time, the religion of Budha was introduced into China from 
India, where it waa then the prevailing faith. The sect of the £udhist4 
is supposed to have been founded about 450 years before the birth of Con- 
fucius, by an Indian sage of royal birth, who is anid to have devoted Ins 
whole life to the instruction and moral improvement of the people and 
the reformation of their religion, which was that of the Brahmins. The 
name of the illustrious sage was Budha; nnd one of the leading features 
of his spiritual doctrinea was the Metempsychosis, or transmigration of 
souls ; according to which doctrine, the Budhists believe that the soul only 
quits oue corporeal frame to animate another, not necessarily of the 
human species; and for that reason a Budhiat is forbidden, by the laws 
of bis creed, to destroy animal life in any shape. When Budha died, hia 
followers believed that he was transformed into the god Fo, by which 
name he is also worshipped; and is said to have three different forms, 
which the priests represent in their temples by three great gilded idols, 
which they term the three precious Budhas. 

Budhisra wag first brought into China in the reign of Ming-ti, the 
■fifteenth emperor of the Han dynasty. This prince, in studying the works 
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of Confucius, met with certain words which appeared to him to mean 
that the true religion was to be sought for in the west, a passage which 
some suppose to have prophesied the coming of Christ. The emperor sent 
messengers abroad to inquire concerning the faith of the western nations ; 
but they only went as fiir as India, where Budhism prerailed, but where 
there were no teachers of Christianity, therefore they concluded that 
Budhism must be the religion they were in search of, and returned 
to China, taking with them some bonzes or priests of that persuasion, 
which has ever since been tolerated by the Chinese government, but has 
never superseded the Confucian system, which has always been upheld as 
the chief religion of the State. This happened in the early days of Chris- 
tianity, about the time when the Jewish empire was overthrown, and the 
city of Jerusalem destroyed by the Roman emperor Titos. The Budhist 
priesthood dwell together in communities in the manner of monks, sub- 
sisting chiefly upon alms, like the mendicant friars of the Catholic church. 
The temples are their monasteries ; and the pagodas, of which so many 
are seen in different parts of China, were first erected in that country by 
the priests of Budha, to whose worship they belong. The head of this 
religion, who holds the same rank among the votaries of Budhism as the 
Pope does among those of the Catholic church, is called the Grand Lama. 
He resides with much state in Thibet, and is supposed to be immortal ; 
for when he dies, it is given out that his soul has passed into the body 
of some infant, whom the priests pretend to identify by certain signs, and 
who is brought up in the belief that the same spirit which animated the 
form of his predecessor, exists within himself. Thus the office of Grand 
Lama always commences with infancy, and lasts till the close of life. 
There are a great many female devotees belonging to this faith, who lire 
like nuns secluded from the world, and never mairy ; but they are not 
so numerous in China, as in Thibet, Japan, aud Tartary. The Budhists 
have five prohibitory commandments, which they strictly observe. These 
are, " Not to destroy animal life ; not to steal ; not to speak falsely ; not 
to drink wine ; aud to the priests, or bonzes, not to marry." Their belief 
as to their final state is, that after having passed through a certain term 
of probation upon this earth under various forms, they shall at length 
be received into the paradise of Budha, and partake of his divine nature. 
Some of the Chinese sovereigns adopted this faith, while others encou- 
raged the sect of Taou, and among the latter was Han-ou-ti, one of the 
early emperors of the Han dynasty, a prince who was famed for many virtues, 
bat was strongly addicted to a belief in magic, and maintained a number 
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of the Taou-tae at hia court, who were conatantlj' engaged in studies which 
he was credulous enougli to believe would lend at last to the discoTery of 
the elixir of life, a draug'ht of which he waa extremely anxious to tfiste. 
In this hojie, he waa continually supplying the sages with large sums of 
money, to enable them to procure the rare ingredients for making the 
wonderful liquid ; some of which they pretended were hidden in remote 
comers of the earth, lind only to be obtained with great difticutty, aud 
by the aid of magic. 

lu rain did the ministers remonstrate with him on the folly of squan- 
dering the public money in such idle pursuits. He turned a deaf car 
to their exhortations, and gave his whole attention to the Taou-tae and 
their expeeimenta. At length, it was aunouuced that the coveted draught 
waa really prepared, and the chief of the sages was deputed to convey it 
in a golden cup to his royal patron; when, in crossing the great hall of 
the palace, one of the rainistera feigning a desire to look closely at bo 
miraculous a compound, suddenly anatehed the cup from the hauda of the 
astonished priest, and drank off its contents. The enraged and disap- 
pointed Emperor ordered that the offender should inatantly lose hia head, 
a Consequence that had been foreseen by the daring courtier, who bad 
provided himself with a very clever defence. " O most mighty prince!" 
said he, "how is it poasible for thy commands to deprive me of life, if the 
potion I have just swallowed haa really the power Racrihed to it ? Then 
make the trial; I willingly submit to the test; but remember, that if I 
die, thy system must be a false onCj and in that case my poor life will 
have been well bestowed in conviQcing my prince of hia error." The 
monarch pondered on these words fur n few moments, and then par- 
doned the offender; not ao much, perhiipe, from motives of clemency, 
as from reluctauce to be undeceived, or to let the world into the secret 
of hia credulity; so that it is evident be began to waver in the fjiith he 
had professed. The Taou-tae were engaged in other researchea no leas 
chimerieal than that of finding means of prolonging bumau life beyond its 
natural term ; and many of them spent the greater part of their lives in the 
aearch after the philosopher's atone. Yet we need not wonder at the folly 
and creduiity of tLe Chinese princes in bestowing attention on such fruit- 
leaa speculations so early as the first century, when we find tlic most pro- 
found scholars of Europe^ fifteen hundred years later, engaged in the same 
visionary pursuits ; and may read of one of the German emperors, at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, noglectiug the aflairs of the state 
to &hut himself up with the nlchymista whom he uiiuutaiu^fd at his court. 
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ting them in their experiraentSj and eipccting that they would at 
length diacover the two great secrets which would hestow on 1nm the 
giila of endle&s life aud inexhaustible riches. 

The princes of the Hne of Han were much harassed by the incursions 
of the Huns, agaiijst whom the great wall had proved a very insufficieut 
>})arri?r, fmd who were a terrible scourge to the peaceful farmers of the 
feinticr prov'incGS. As the object of those fierce invaders was pluuder rather 
than conquest, they laid vea&te the lands, set fire to the dwelliuga, and 
carried away every thing of value, not even sparing the people, for they 
were in the habit of making slaves of their prisooers. Some of the em- 
perors made peace with these barbarians by giving their daughters in 
marriage to the chiefs, a cruel mode of purchasing their forbearance, as the 
Chinese princesses were accustomed to all the luxuries of a palaccj and 
but little able to endure the hardships of a wandering life, and the pri- 
vatious to which they must have been subjected iu the rude tents of the 
warlike Huns, Towards the clo&e of the second century, the power of the 
Han dynasty began to decline. Some of the princes were weak, others 
wicked; and, at length, a formidable insurrection broke outj called "The 
revolt of the yellow caps ;" a cap of that colour being the badge of the 
disaffected party, whose object waa to depose the reigning family^ and 
place some warlike chieftain on the throne. 

In the mean time, the unsettled state of the empire had afforded op- 
portunities for the establishment of two independent kingdoms or princi- 
palities ; that of Shenaec In the north, and that of Ou in the east, the: 
capital of the latter being Nanking, which had long been a large, wealthy, 
and populous city. Each of these states was governed by its own so- 
vereign, who aitsumedthe title of king; and they both disclaimed depen- 
dence on a superior, who had no power to reduce them to aubjection. 
The troubles occasioned by the yellow caps led to aeveraJ usurpations of 
the imperial dignity, and opened a new field of ambition to the kings of 
Ou and Shcnsce, who boldly asserted their claims to the throne, the 
possessor of which waa a prince of a distant branch of the Hnn family, and 
against him these two sovereigns declared war. A fierce contest ensued, 
which tasted forty-three years, and is celebrated in Chinese hiatory under 
the title of " The war of the three kingdoms." It would be vain to seek 
for any rational account of the events that marked this unhappy period 
of civil warfare. It was the Chinese age of chivalry, and each chief was 
exalted into a wonderful hero by the writer* of the time, who blended go 
much romance with history, that nothing certain can be gathered from 
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their works beyond the fact that the country ivas divided into three 
eepftfate stateaj the sorercigns of which were at war with each other for 
nearly half n century. At length, there appeared araong the competitora 
for the imperial throne a prince who was descended from a branch of the 
family of the famous Chi-hoang-ti, the builder of the great wallj and for 
him was reserved the glory of putting an end to the war, and reuniting 
the three kingdoms midcr one sceptre. He assumed the titb of emperor, 
and in a few years aucceeded in conquering both the states of On and 
Shensee, and thus became master of the whole empire about the year 264. 
It is rather a curious coincidence, that two princes of the same race, at 
the distance of five hundred years, Bhould have establiahcd their empire 
under much the same circumstance 3, by subduing and uniting the petty 
states into which the country had, in consequence of the weaknesa of the 
government, become divided. The dynasty founded by the' conqueror 
just alluded to, like that of which Chi-hoang-ti was the founder, took the 
name of Tsin, and ruled over China somewhat more than a century and 
a half, daring which period fifteen sovereign* succeeded each other on the 
throne. 

The war of the three kingdoms furnished the Chinese authors with 
abundant materials for poems, novels, and dramatic compositions ; for this 
waa the golden age of literature in China, where talent had been honoured 
and rewarded during the whole period of the Ilan dynasty, and the 
literati, as before observed, formed the highest class of the community. 

Kcxt to themj in point of con- 
sideration, were held the agricul- 
turists ; husbandry being, in fact, 
of much more importance than 
commerce to a people iihose re- 
mote position on the globe, ere 
navigation had brought them into 
contact with distant nations, ren- 
dered them wholly dependent on 
their own resources for subsist- 
ence ; therefore the wise sover- 
eigns of China endeavoured to 
promote agriculture by rendering 
it the most lionourable of all 
pursuits, except that of learning. Ou-ti, the fifth emperor of the Han, 
restored the annual spring festival, which seeios to have been neglected 
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during the "War of the Tliree Kingdoms, but was revived by this prince to 
keep up a remembrance of the high estimation in wliich field labour was 
anciently held; and tt has ever since been regulnrly celebrated; except when 
War has occasioiif^d a temporary interruption of all customtiry rites, 1"here 
■were at this period large tracts of pasture lajid, and fine flocks of sheep, 
the wool of "which was manufactured into cloth ; but not in sufficient 
quantities to supply the place of silkj which was far more plentiful, and, 
in consequence, much cheaper. 

Cotton was then only known as the produce of a rare and curious plant 
in the gardens of the great; nor was it cidtivated to any extent till many 
centuries later; but it is now produced in great abundance, and has long 
superseded silk as clotlung for the generality of the people. The popu- 
lation of the country had so considerably inci-eascd, that it had been found 
necessary to clear audcidtivate much of the forest land, that a sufficiency of 
food might be raised for the people, who lived chiefly on rice, wluch is a 
kind of provision as much used by the Chincao as bread com 15 by ub. 
The peasantry were exceedingly industrious; the women and children 
trorking in the fields as well as the men; and as the farms on which they 
laboured were in most cases their own, they had the greater motives for 
exertion. 

Many people, at this period, were employed in rearing horses for wai": 
and most of the farmera grazed cattle on the conimons; but tlus kind of 
farming was gradually discontinued, as the necessity of bringing the public 
land under culture increased, till at length there were very few commons or 
pastures left; cattle became scarce, and sheep were only to bo found in the 
mountainous districts. The country people lived together in clan^, all the 
members of a family joining their property to form a common stock> which 
enabled tlieni to live much better than if they had becu divided. It was 
therefore customary for a son to bring his wife home to his father's house, 
where she was expected to submit entirely to the authority of her mother- 
in-law, whose province it was, as elder matron, to rule over the female part 
of the houai'hold ; and il'this part of the domination was not always exercised 
in the most gentle m^ner possible, it waa no less the duty of the daughters- 
in-law to yield implicit obedience. Hence, perhaps, aiose the singular aud 
att'ectlng custom prevalent among Chinese maidens, when auy one of their 
young Mends ia about to marry, of going to sit and weep with her before she 
leaves her parental home to take up her abode with strangers. The buth of 
a son w.ia always celebrated with great rejoicings, but that of a daughter was 
considered aa rather a misfortune than otherwise, especially if tlic parents 
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were poor; for a girl could in no way advance the fortunes of her family, 
whereas a boy always had the chauce, at least, by applying hiiuseli' to 
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learning, of attaining high hoaoure; aud, iu that case, hi« parents wcro 
sure to be exalted also, as a reward for the attention they had bestowed on 
his education, which was regarded as a benefit to the state; and if even 
he were not gifted with extraordinary talents, he was looked up to for 
future support, as every young man was obliged by law to maintain his 
aged parents, and taught by his religion that it was one of his most sacred 
obligations so to do. This point of filial duty wa? held in so much 
importance by the government, that a law was made which enacted thsit 
the liic of a cri-minal, who woidd otherwise be condemned to death, should 
be spared, provided his parents were old, and had no other son or gi'and- 
son above the fige of sixteen to work for them. 

A boy had several names given to him at different periods of his life. 
The firet was bestowed soon after his birth by his father, who, liaving 
assembled aU his relatives, look the infant in liis arms, and pronounced 
its name with numerous prayers and ceremonies; the next name was 
conferred on the hoy's first entrance into school by the master, and was 
called " the book-name ;" the third appelladou was assumed at his marriage, 
when, if he were the eldest son, the father also added anotht*'! syllable to his 
own name, all which alterations^ one would suppose, must at times have 
created some confusloTi, and must do so still; for these customs are even to 
this day continued, as well as a law that was instituted shout this time, prohi- 
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bitmg any perBon from marrymg one of the same Bumame, even though the 
parties were not related to each other. It has been asserted by many writers 
that female in&nts were often suffered to perish from neglect, and that such 
an unnatural practice still exists in China to a very great extent ; but those 
who know moat about the Chinese give very little credit to this statement, 
althoij^h they do not absolutely deny that parents are sometimes driven 
by extreme poverty to destroy their female offspring — a crime that might 
possibly be more frequent among the poor of other countries, if it were 
disregarded by the law, as it is in China. 

In ancient times, the law of primogeniture existed among the Chinese, and 
remained in force until the reign of the Emperor Outi, who thought it so 
onjust that the whole of a man's estate should come into the possession of 
the eldest, while the rest of his sons were unprovided for, that he abolished 
this law of inheritance, and instituted anew one, by which, on the death of a 
fiither, his lands were divided among all his male children, the only difference 
being that the eldest had two portions. The right to this double portion still 
existSj and is established by a singular ceremony of very ancient date, called 
"buying water," which is performed immediately after the decease of a father 
by his eldest son or next heir, who places some copper coins in a bowl, and 
being supported by his brothers or near relatives, proceeds to the nearest 
well, where he throws in the money, and takes some water, which he carries 
home, and with which he washes the face of the deceased. A daughter had 
no inheritance, neither did she receive any marriage portion from her 
parents. On the contrary, she was in a manner bought of them by her future 
husband or his friends, who sent presents according to their means, as was 
the custom as far back as in that primitive age when Abraham sent his steward 
to seek a wife for his son Isaac, who took with him jewels of sUver and 
jewels of gold, and raiment, whieh he presented to Bebekah and her friends 
on his asking the damsel as a bride for his young master. As daughters and 
wives, the women of China were not held in much consideration; but as 
mothers, they were treated with the utmost respect, especially by their sons, 
who, even when themselves advanced in years, paid great deference to the 
commands and counsels of an aged mother. 

Among the most sacred rites observed by the Chinese was that of visiting 
the tombs of their departed relatives twice a year, to make sacrifices, sweep 
the tombstones, and clear away any weeds that had grown near them. The 
burial-places are always at some distance from the towns, and very gene- 
rally on the side of a hill, which is cut into terraces one above another, 
covered with monuments of the dead. The coffins are not put into the 
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ground, but laid upon it„ and covered with a torab, which is more oi" less 
handsome, according to Ihc circumstances of the relatives, some being only 
mouinda of earth, while others are of stone, having in front a slah of black 
marble^ bearing an inscription in letters of gold,; and they present altogether 
a picturesque appearance amid the trees and ebrubs which are planted about 
them. When the time arrives for the performance of the coinmemorattvc 
ritee, all the male population of the town or viUage, both men and children, 
repair to the place of interment, carrying with them wine and meats, 
Bticks of incense, and paper offerings, to burn at the tombs, which they 
sweep very carefully before they make their sacrifices j and at the con- 
clusion of the ceremonies, each individual sets up a long streamer of white 
or crimson paper, ivhich is fastened to a stick fixed in. the gronnd, as a token 
that he has performed his duties to his deceased kindred; for these usages, 
which are of great antiquity, arc considered so important, that any one who 
should neglect them would be looked upon as unworthy of the favour of the 
Gods. The veneration of the Chinese for these observances is one great 
reason why ihey arc reluctant to remove fiom llie place of their birth, at lea&t 
to any distance that would prevent them from paying their periodical visits 
to the tombs of their relativeB ; and however unnecessary the custom raay 

appear to us, yet it springs 
from a feeling so admirable, 
tbat it cannot fail to be re- 
spected. ITie rites to the 
dead are always concluded 
with feasting and merry - 
making, for it is coneidexed 
rather a joyful than amoum- 
ful occasion, as the visitors 
believe that they are holding 
communion with their de- 
parted friends, and minis- 
tering to their wants by offerings of food and raiment. 

Every rich family in China has a temple, or large budding, called the 
Hall of Ancestors, in which are placed tablets of stone or wood, hearing 
the names and ages of all deceased relatives, with the dates of the days 
on which they died, and the occupation each had followed in this world. 
Here, at certain times of the year, all the male members of the family 
assemble to shew their reepecl for the memory of the deceased by pros- 
trating thcmsclrcs, and placing wine, meat, and incense, before the tablets. 
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Those who cannot afford to hare a distinct building for this pnrpose^ hang 
up the memorials in some room of their house, which they call their Hall 
of Ancestors, and where they perform the customary ceremonies. There 
is, in fact, no country in the world where so much respect is paid to the 
memory of the dead, or where they are held so long in remembrance. A 
son would sometimes keep the body of a parent in his house for years* 
enclosed in a Tarnished coffin, usually very richly oroamented, which was 
placed in the best apartment, and on all particular occasions candles were 
lighted, and incense was burnt before it ; the room being hung with white, 
which is the colour appropriated by the Chinese for mourning, and is worn 
as such by all classes of people. Some wore dull grey, or ash colour; but 
the deepest mourning was an outer garment of sackcloth, with a cap of the 
same, every other part of the dress being white. At this period, the male 
part of the community did not disfigure themselves by shaving their heads, 
as they do now; but suffered the hair to grow very long and thick, and 
&stened it in a knot at the top of the head. The male attire was long and 
flowing, with loose sleeves ; and in the winter, men of rank wore costly 
fiirs ; but the winter dresses of the poor were made of sheepskin. As to 
the ladies, it does not appear Uiat they have once altered the &shion of 
their dress from that time to this. Their costume is not altogether un- 
becoming. It consists in a fidl robe gathered into a narrow band round 
the throat, £:om which it hangs in graceful folds, unconfined at the waist, 
while the large falling sleeves almost touch the ground. The most striking 
difference 'in the appearance of the gentlemen of ancient and modem 
times relates to the head ; that of the ladies to the feet, which were llien 
suffered to grow to the natural size, and were not distorted and squeezed 
into shoes only foiu: inches long, as they are at present; an absurd custom, 
that will be noticed in its proper place. 

It is doubtful whether tea was in use among the Chinese so early as the 
Han dynasty ; and in feet not much is known respecting their domestic 
habits at that period, as the country was inaccessible to strangers, and very 
few of the books then written have been translated into any European 
language. But in the ordinary affairs of life they were much governed by 
superstition, putting implicit faith in omens, dreams, and spells innumerable. 
A belief in astrology was universal, and charms and talismans were fre- 
quently resorted to even by the most learned men of the age, by the power 
of which they hoped to avert an impending evil. One of these popular 
superstitions was exemplified in a singular manner during the War of the 
Three Kingdoms, by a chief named Kung Ming, who was a great astro- 
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iogcr, and very often coTisuIted the stars on the subject of future events. 
One night, being thus engaged, he fancied be saw signs in the hciivens 
predicting that hia own death would take place iii a few hours; but as 
be was not wilHog to die so soon, he lost no time in endcuvouring to ayert 
the fatal doom by means of a spell. He hghted a number of lamps in 
hia tent, which he placed in a particular order, corresponding with the 
position, of the heavenly bodies at the time, and then composed a sort of 
prayer, which he continued to repeat iucessantly aa he sat on the ground 
before the lamps. But all was unavailing j for ere the sun arose he had 
breathed hie last eigh, most probably in consequence of the excited state 
of mind produced by his own superstitious dread. The inefficacy of the 
charm was thus clearly proved, yet the superstition still remains, and many 
of the Chinese occasionally light lamps, and arrange them in coricspondence 
with the position of the stars, in the full persuasion that a threatened mis- 
fortune may be thus averted. 

It was during the period that followed the War of the Tlircc Kingdoms 
that the Chinese began to erect those elegant villas, in which their taste is 
60 eminently displayed ; and as one of the chief beauties of such buildings 
is that they are invariably placed in some picturesque siLuatiou, cither on 
the top of an eininence, at the foot of a rock, or perhaps on a wooded island 
in the midst of a lake, all these features of the landscape had in most 
cases to be assisted by art, and thus arose the singular style of ornamental 
gardemng in China. 
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THE MIDDLE AGES IN CHINA. 

l^^^J^T^I ^ ^ ancient capital of the Chinese empire was Hang-chow 

:•-:. "I [' 'l '.'. f'^^' ^ largCj wealthy cUy, situated at no very great distjuic* 
'-■' ' ' . i^ ■ ■ r_..i„ -vr u:«^ -^.i - *„:. ■ — : t^j.: 
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ce 
[-yvi>-> froin Nanking, and containing »n immense population, 
■^fi^ chicfty engaged in the manufacture of silk. The Imperii 
X jr^JMki;^::^? palace, standing in the midst of extensive gardensj was 
adorned with eastern splendour, and near it veorc several magnificent 
templea, and many fine residences belonging Lo the grandees of the 
court. Like all the great citiea of China, it was surrounded by a high 
wah, and covered an immense extent of ground ; for ae none of the build- 
ings exceeded one story in height, they occupied the greater space : so that 
a Chinese town of six miles in circumference did not contain, perhaps, 
more houses than one not half the size in Europe, where the style of 
architecture was different, and the dTrcUinga were high rather than of w-ide 
extent. The first sovereign of the new dynasty of Tain removed the seat 
of government to Kai-fong-fou, another lai'ge city, standing in the centre 
of the empire, in the province of Honan, one of the moat fertile and 
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beautiful parts of all China, and this -n-as the royal residence until %he 
reign of Ouenti, the fifth emperor of the line of Tsin, -who built a very mag- 
nificent palttce at Nanking, where the court Tras held with more splendour 
than had been exhibited by any of the former sovercig'ns. 

After the War of the Three Kingdoms had ended, there was an interval 
of repose which lasted some years, when a new invasion of the Huns again 
spread terror and dcBolatiou throughout the western provinces. They 
were led by a barharian prince, who laid claim^ to the empire on the 
ground of being descended fi'om one of those princesses of the race of Han, 
who had married a chieftain of the IIuhh; and the fierce invadeif having 
made a captive of the emperor, obliged the unfortunate monarch to wait 
upon him; at table, for several days, In his tent, and then had him cruelty 
put to death ; soon after which, some of his generals captured the son of 
the murdered sovereign, who was treated with every insult, and in the 
habit of a slave was compelled to attend the barbarian chief on his hunting 
excursions, and perform the degrading office of carrying hia parasol; for 
parnEols to screen them &oui the sun wtre luxuries knomi to the Chinese 
and Tartars as early as the fourth century, and probably long before, but 
they were ensigns of dignity, and only used by persons of rank. 

This unhappy prince was not destined long to endure these mortification b, 
for he was beheaded by command of the tyrant, in consequence of an attempt 
made to efiect his liberation. Another prince af his family was immediately 
proclaimed Emperor, and the Huns were soon driven out of the Chinese 
territories, but not before they had done a vast deal of mischief in the 
provinces that bordered on their own country. The monaxchB of the Tsiu 
dynasty were not bo illustrious m those of the race of Han. The country 
does not appear to ha\'e been bo well governed ; and the people were very 
much dissatisfied with the heavy Utxes levied to support the extravagance 
of the court, which had never been, held with so much magnificence as at 
this period. Grand feasts and expensive entertaiamenta were consttinlly 
given at the palace, where the royal banquets were usually enUveued by 
dances peiformed by female slaves, who were splendidly attired in dresses 
sparkling with gold and Jewels. Their movements were accompanied by 
very noisy music, for the Chinese have alwaya been fond of cymbals, 
drums, trumpets, and those deafening instruments called gongs, They 
had, however, many softer instruments, such as the lute and guitar, 
which were oileu touched by other female fingers, and accompanied by 
other female voices besides those of the young slaves; but dancing was 
treated merely as an exhibition, and not resorted to for amusement, as in 
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European countries. The excessive luxury of thu court, which could be 
maintained only by burtKeuing the people with taxes, excited much popular 
discontent, which manifested itself sa 
■uauiil by a number of petly insurroc- 
tions, which broke out from time to 
time m different parts of the empire, 
and at length ended in the overthrow of 
the Tsin dj-naety; a revolution that was 
effected in a very remarkable manner, 
wid of which the following are the 
incidents. A poor boy named Lieouyu, 
bom in the city of Nanking, had been 
Icfk a destitute orphan at a very early 
age, and must have perished from 
want, had not an old woman, who 
took compafision on him, brought liim 
up as her own. As soon as ho was 
old enough he learned to make shoes, 

and sold tliem in the streets of the city; but he was ao idle and careleaB, 
that those who knew him predicted that he would come to no good; 
little thinking that they were speaking thus irreverently of the fiiture 
Xmperor of China, For a long time Lieouyu carried on his shoe-trade, 
by which he earned a scanty livelihood, without concerning himself much 
about hh condition, until he happened to attract the notice of a military 
officer, who had probably stopped Mm to make a purchase, and who, being 
pleaded with hia rcphes to some questions he had put, proposed to liim that 
he sliould become a soldier. As fighting was an occupation better suited to 
bis taste than shoemakicg, Lieouyu at once accepted the offer, and having 
been introduced into this new eceno of action, he displayed so much courage 
and ability, that he was promoted in his profcseion by degrees, till he became 
chief conunandcr of the Imperial forces, and in that capacity rendered such 
important services to the Emperor, during a serioUB rebellion, thai he waa 
elevated to the rank of chief minister of state. By this time he had become 
very ambitious, and, like all ambitious people, was not content to stop at any 
pouit while there was a fitUl liigher one to attain ; therefore he took advantage 
of the prevailing disaffection towards the reigning family, and having made 
himself exceedingly popular, eeizcd a favourable opportunity of aspiring 
openly to the throne, and, by the aid of a powerful party, compelled the 
Emperor to abdicate in his favour. Such was the remarkable career of 
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Licouyu, who was proclauaed Erapcror in the year 420, by thcname of 
Outi, and was the Erst sovereign of a dynasty called " Song." 

The first care of the new Emperor was to reward those who had heen 
Had to liim in his adversity, especially the good old dame who had taken 
care of him in his infancy. He then caused all the schools and collegosj 
which had heen neglected during the late troubles, to be re-opened, and the 
ancient studies to he resumed; for, although be was not an educated man 
hiniseLfj, he was well aware that if learning were not promoted, the consti- 
tution of the empire could not be preserTcd. Towards the close of tlic 
dynasty of X&in, China bad become divided into two kiagdoms, each having 
its own sovereign, which could scarcely fail to occasion many troubles, 
particularly as one was considered subordinate to the other, and was expected 
to pay him tributc-^ — a mark of inferiority that was ahnost invariably refused. 
The Buperior prince, who alone bore the title of Emperor, resided at Nanking, 
while the king of the northern part of the country kept his coui:t at Honan^ 
and they were frequently at war with each other. It was fortunate for 
tiie people that the Huns, about this time, turned their attention towards 
Europe, and, under their renowned king Attila, invaded the Roman empire, 
which had long been declining in power, and was overrun by the Goths, 
and other barbarous nations. The Chinese were thus relieved from their 
most formidable enemies; yet there la no period of their hiatory more 
confused or more disturbed, than the two hundred years that followed the 
downfall of the Tain dynasty. During that unhappy period, no less than 
five different families reigned in succession, each having obtained the throne 
by usurpation, attended, in some cases, by crimes of a more acrious nature. 

la consequence of these violent proceedings, the literary men lost tliclr 
influence in the state, and the highest honours were bestowed on the mili- 
tary; for, as the Emperors had oo chance of maintaining their dignity 
except by force, they had more need of soldiers than of scholars, and riused 
to all the chief offices such toen as were best qualified to aid them against 
the rcbelliona'that were constantly occurring, and which were headed by the 
many petty chiefs who aepired to rule the empire. There is every reason to 
beHeve that the Chinese, during this time, were carrying on an extensive 
trade with the Arabians and Persiaiis, whose caravans made regular jour- 
neys to the frontiers, from whence they returned laden with silks, of which a 
portion was sent to CouBtantinople, for the use of the luxurious inhabitants 
of that city. We must here remember, that afbcr Eomq had been taken 
by the Goths, Constantinople, where the Komaii Emperors had held their 
court erei since the time of Conslautlnc the Great, remaiued, with a large 
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portion of whnt was termed the Empire of the East, in possession of the 
Konians. It was then the moat wealthy city in the ■world, and its inha- 
bitants indulged in every rare and costly luxury. Silks were in great 
demand, and were supplied at immense prices by the merchants of Arabia 
and Persia, who, however, could afford no information respecting the 
Chinese, because tlicy were nqver permitted to pass beyond the boundaries 
of the empire; neitlier did, they know that silk was produced by insects; 
therefore we may reasonably infer that the Chinese were studious to keep 
that fact firom the knowledge of foreigncra. It was about the middle of the 
eixth century, and during the timo that China was in tho state of anarchy 
above described, that the secret was dieeovered, and brought into Europe 
by two Persian monks, who went as Christian raisEionaric& into distant 
lands; but whether it was in India or in China that they made the valuable 
diecorery alluded to, has. never been ascertained. However, it is certain 
that they carried the intelligence to the Emperor Justinian, and undertook, 
for a large reward, to procure for him a quantity of silk worms' eggs; an 
exploit that would have subjected them to the punishment of death, had 
their meditated theft been discovered by the natives. Bnt the monks were 
fortunate enough to escape with the stolen eggs, which they carried to Con- 
stantinople inside a cane ; and as they had made themselves acquainted with 
the art of rearing the worms, the little creatuxea multiplied very fast in the 
warm climate of Greece, and were the progenitors of aU the silkworms 
propagated in. Europe, 

Towarda the end of the sixth centuryj the northern and soutliem king- 
doms of China Were again united into one, of which the city of Honan 
was declared the capital; and not long afterwards the country was restored 
to order by the accession of a new and illustiious race of sovereigns, called 
"Tang," who re-established the old system of government winch had been 
so happily pursued by the Han princes. The founder of the Tang dynasty 
was a chief or general named Ly-yucn, who deposed the last prince of the 
five families that had so long kept the country in confusion, and ascended 
tlie throne in 622. The greater part of his reign was spent in subduing m 
rebellions raised by the princes of the late dynasty, and making such regu- 
l.-itions as were likely to lead to future prosperity; but as soon as he saw that 
peace wus restored, and that the stream of government was again flowing in, 
its proper channel, he chose to abdicate in favour of his son, the great Tait- 
Bongj after having occupied the throne about nine years, Tait-song is cele- 
brated by the Chinese as one of their most iUustrious sovereigns; and he 
appears to have merited the praises bestowed on him for his clemency, 
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wUdom, justice, and general attention to the welfare of the people, oyev 
whom he exercised that paternal authority which distinguishes the govern- 
ment of China iom that of all other great empires. Under the auspices of 
this enlightened prince, learning and the arts flourished as in the ancient 
times, and all the high offices were again filled by men of letters ; 
whije, in. order to promote the revival of literature, which had bo long 
been neglected for war, an academy waa instituted within the precincts 
of the palace, where not less than eight thousand students received instruc- 
tions from the most able professors, Tait-song also founded a Bimitar school 
for archery, where he often attended himself, for the purpose of practising 
that warlike art, in wliieh it was 
important for the Chinese to eicel, 
as bowa and arrows were their prin- 
dpal weapons. The ministers Eome- 
timea remonatrated with the Emperor 
on the imprudence of trusting him- 
self among the archera,, but the good 
prince only replied, "Am I not the 
father of my people ? What, then, 
should I fear from my children?" 
The attention of Tait-song was con- 
stantly directed towards improving 
the condition of the lon'er orders, 
which he effected in a material de- 
gree, by lessening the taxes, and 
sending commissioners into all the 
provinces toinq^uire into the conduct 
of the magistrates, and to see that the 
poor were not oppressed by them ;, 
for he often esrpresscd the benevolent wish that every poor man should have 
enough of the common necessaries of life, to make him comfortable in his 
station; which may remind us of the weU-known epecch of Henry the 
Fourth of France, that he should not be satisfied till every peasant in the 
kingdom could afford to have a fowl in his pot on the Sunday, Hie strict 
sentiments with regard to the administration of justice induced him to pass 
a law for the prevention of bribery, by malting it an offence punishable with 
death for any magistrate to receive a present as A propitiation in the exercise 
of his power ; and in order to ascertain whether this law had its proper effect, 
he employed a person to offer a bribe to a certain magistrate, of whose 
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integri^ he had some suspicion. The bribe was accepted, and the gnilty 
magistrate condemned to death; but his life was saved by the interference 
of one of the ministers, who were always at liberty to speak freely to the 
Emperors on the subject of their conduct. "Great prince," said the 
monitor, ''the magistrate is guilty, and dierefore deserves to die, according; 
to the law; but are not you, who tempted him to commit the crime, a sharer 
in hia guilt?" The Emperor at once admitted that he was.so, and pardoned 
the offender. 

It is recorded, and apparently with truth, that during the reign of Tait- 
song, some Christian missionaries first arrived in China, where they were 
well received by the Emperor, who permitted them to build a chTirch, and 
preu:h Christianity among the people ; but it does not appear that their 
. efforts were very successful, nor have any subsequent endeavours been effec- 
tive in establiahing the Christian religion permanently in the Chinese empire. 

It was about this time that the Chinese firat discovered the art of making 
that fine porcelain, which has ever since been one of their principal manu- 
factnres. A common kind of earthenware had been in use from time immc' 
morial, and there were potteries in various parts of the country where it 
was made ; but it was not till about the middle of the seventh century that 
the Chinese began to make the beautiM semi-transparent ware so much 
valued and admired in Europe, and to which the European manufacture of 
porcelain owes its origin. The discovery of the materials and the compo- 
sition of them, in the manufacture of this fine ware, was probably owing to 
some accidental circumstance which occurred in the potteries, and which 
gave an idea to the workmen, that it was possible to manu&cture a kind of 
ware much superior to that which they had been in the habit of making. 
The first Aimace on record was established at Changnan, a great city, on the 
banks of a river, in the province of Keangsy, situated about half-way 
between Canton and Nanking, in the neighbourhood of which the earth and 
stones were foimd that are employed in the manufacture of the fine kind of 
porcelain; a certain portion of which, made there, was sent annually to the 
Emperor as tribute, under the name of imitation gem ware. 

The Emperor Tait^song died, aAer a reign of twenty-three years, universally 
regretted by his subjects, who looked up to him as a pattern of wisdom and 
virtue, and preserved many of his excellent maxims, which are frequently 
repeated with great veneration to this very day. It is a singular feature in 
the character of the Chinese nation, that the surest way of gaining immortal 
fame has ever been by leaving good examples and good advice to posterity. 
The successors of Tait-song maintained the peace and prosperity that had 
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ft pttiant was likely to distinguish timself as much as the son of a grandee ; 
and the public examinations, though strict, were conducted with the utmost 
impartiahty. It may be imagined that only a very small proportion of the 
boys in any school were gilled with such great talents aa would entitle 
them to attain prefennent ; therefore, of the niany who presented them- 
selves as candidates for honours at the hall of their province, where an 
examination was held once a year, very few perhnps were chosen j and 
those had to pass other halls, before doctors of a higher degree, before 
they were eligible to be appointed to offices of state. Still each aspirant 
had a chance, and as the object was ea important, great pains were taken 
to instil into the minds of youth a duo sense of the value of learning, 
and many little Btories, written with that intent, were read to children as 
BOon as they were of an age to comprehend thecn.. These juvenile tales are 
mostly very simple^ but are not uninteresting as illustrations of the 
character and manners of the people. The following are specimens of 
their general style :- — " There was a boy, whose father was so poor that he 
could not afford to send him to school, but was obhgcd to make him work 
all day in the fields to help to maintain his family. The lad was so 
anxious to loam that he proposed giving up a part of the night to study; 
but aa his mother had not the means of supplying him with a lamp for 
that purpose, he brought home every evening a glowworm, which, being 
wrapped in a thin piece of gauze and applied to the lines of a book, gave 
sufficieut light tp enable him to read; and thus he acquired so much know- 
ledge that in course of time he became a minister of state, and supported 
his aged parents with case and comfort in their old age." Another youth, 
who was rather dull of intellect, found it a very laborious task to apply 
himself to leaming, and made such slow progress that he was often rather 
disheartened ; yet he was not idle, and for ■several years continued to studj 
with unceasing diligence. At length the time arrived for liis examination, 
and he repaired, with many others, to the hall of the province, where he 
had the mortification, ai^er all his exertions, of being dismissed as un- 
qualified to pass. In returning homeward, very much depressed in spirits, 
and thinking it would be better to give up hterary pursuits altogether and 
turn his attention to some olher employment, he happcnc-d to see an old 
woman busily employed in rubbing an iron pestle on a whetstone, ** What 
are you doiPg there, good mother?" said he. " I am grinding down this 
pestle," replied the old dame, *' till it becomes sharp enough to use for 
working embroidery;'* and she continued her employment. Llpe, such 
WAS the name of the student, struck with the piiLticncc and perseverance of 
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the womajif applied her nnswcr to his own case. " She will no Joubt 
succeed, at last," Raid he, *' then why should I despair?" So he returned 
to his studies, and in a few years, on appearing again before the board, 
he acquitted himself bo well that he passed with honour, and rose in time 
to one of the highest offices in tlie state. These short and siiiiplc tales, 
of wliich the Chinese have whole volumes, serve lo shew the bias they 
endeavoured to giyc iq the minds of their children, and account for the 
stu^lious habits of so large a portion of the community. From the bepn- 
ning of the ninth century the power of the Tang dynasty gradually 
declinedj till at length the dominion of that race of sovereigns, who had 
ruled over the empire for nearly three hundred years, was terminated by 
the usurpation of a dai'ing chief, who obtniticd possession of the throne in 
897, by the murder of the Emperor. It was about this period that the 
strange custom was first adopted in China of 
binding the feet of fi?malo children lo prevent 
their growth- The origin of this absurd and 
unnatural practice is unknown, nor is it easy to 
imagine what could have induced women in the 
first instance ihua to deform themselves ; for 
although vanity may be a powerful incitement 
for the continuance of acualom that dlstingiiishcs 
the higher from the lower classesj it hardly ac- 
counts for the first introduction of this practice, 
as any other distinctive mark, less painful and 
less incotivenicnt, might have answered the same 
pm-pose. The daughters of all people of rank 
are obliged to submit at an early age, to have 
their feet cramped up and tightly confined with 
bandagee, wliich arc not removed for about three Modmi. Fmi. 

years^ when the bones are so far compresacd thai tlie feet never asaunie 
their natural shape and size. The health of the children generally suffc-rs 
much from the want of proper exercise during this, cruel process, and the 
enjovment of af^er-lifc must be greatly diminished by the difficulty which 
females find tn walking, or even standing without support. Yet they arc 
proud of their very helplessnesB, and would think it excessively vulgar to 
be able to walk with a firm and dignified etep. The lower classes cannot 
follow a. fashion that <n-ould disable them from pursuing their daily labours, 
yet many parents iu a very humble station of life arc not free from the 
vanity of dcairuig lo liave one daughter with small feet, the prettiest child 
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being' usually selected for that distinction ; and such is the force of* fashion, 
that the little diimsci who U thus tortured and crippled, is looked upon as 
an object of envy rather than of pity. 

For the spare of fifty years after the extinction of the Tang dynastj-, the 
government was in much the same state as it hud hfen three centuriea 
before, when the Tsin dynaatj' was set aside by the usurper I-ieoiiyu; and 
atthough the prceent period of anarchy was of so much shorter duration^ 
it witnessed the accession of five diiFerenc families, numbering la all 
thirteen emperors, whose reigns were very brief, most of them dying by 
some kind of violence. Yet it -was in these turbulent times that printing 
began to be practised in China; an event which occurted about five 
honclrcd years before that art was known in Euiope. — and as there is no 
invention which has contributed so iargcly towaids the improvement of 
mankind^ it may reasonably be eaid that until the Europeans were pos- 
sessed of the means of mul(i])lying books by printing, they were not so 
far advanced in civilization as the Chinese. The method first adopted 
in China was to engrave the characters on stone, consequently when the 
impressions were taken off, the ground of the paper was black and the 
letlcra were white ; but tlus mode was shortly superseded hy the invention 
of wooden blocks, cut in such a manner that the letters were raised instead 
of being indented, and thus were impressed in black on a white ground. 
This mode of printing from wood is still practised in China, and is better 
adapted to llic written language of the Chinese than the use of moveable 
types, as the words arc not formed of separate letters like those of European 
languages, but a single character expresses a whole word, and somctimea 
more than one ; and as there are many thousanda of characters, it would 
cost the printer much unnecessary lime and trouble to compose a page 
according to our plan. Before the invention of printing there must have 
been a va^t number of the Chineise constantly employed in writing,, as tliey 
were always a reading people, and even the poorest peasants were able to 
obtain books in manuscript, while in Europe a book was a thing unknown 
among the lower classes, and seldom to be met with except in monasteries 
or the palaces of princes. 

ITic troubles that followed the fall of the Tang dynasty encoiuaged 
the Tartars to make new ii'ruptions into the empire, and one of their 
chieftains having aided a fresh usurper to mount the Imperial throne, 
received from him in return the grant of a large territory in the province 
of Peehe-lee, with an annual tribute of sUks; and thus the Tartars gained 
a footing in the north of China, which laid the foundation of those long 
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and terrible wars that ended in the first Tartar conquest. But ere these 
wars commenced, there was a long interval of repose, in consequence 
of the downfall of the last usurping family of the five petty dynasties, 
and the elevation of an illustrious race called Soong, of which there 
were eighteen emperors, who rxiled over the Chinese empire 319 years. 
The founder of the Soong djTQasty was a popular minister, who had also 
had the command of the armies, and had distinguished himself by hia 
courage no less than hy his nbility in aiTairs of state ; therefore, as the 
Emperor was dead and his son was but a child, it was decided by all tlie 
military leaders ind other great men, that it would be better to plvice on 
the throne a man who was able to defend the country against its enemies. 
They accordingly fixed on the chief minister, aod sent a deputation to his 
palace to invest him, with the yellow robe, and he was proclaimed by the 
title of Tait-sou, in the year 950. The names assumed by the Emperor 
usually had some appropriate meaning; thus Tait-sou signifies " Great 
Sire,** and the name of the present Emperort Taou Kwang, means " The 
Light of Reason.** The conduct of the new monarch justified the high 
opinion that had been formed of his virtues and abilities, and he holds a 
place in the history of China as one of the greatest of its sovereigns. Hia 
mother, too, is reckoned among the illustrious females of the empire, for 
the Chinese annala have preserved the names of many women distin- 
guished hy their superior understanding, whose wise sayings, and exem- 
plary conduct, are recorded as examples for others. The following is 
among the numerous instances preserved in Chinese history of the heroism 
of the sex, in having preferred death to a dereliction from the established 
rites of the country. 

An Emperor of one of the petty dynasties, wlia occupied the throne 
before the race of Tang, going on a party of pleasure, took with him one of 
his wives^ whom he left, at a summer-house on a beautiful little island, 
desiring her to amuse herself until his return. He had not proceeded fnr 
on his excursion, when he heard that the waters had suddenly risen to a 
great height, on which he despatched some of his attendants in all hsste to 
save the princess from the danger in which he had so unintentionally placed 
her. Uy the time they arrived the tide htid already covered a part of the 
island, and as it vras still rising, they lost no time in endeavouring to rescue 
the princess. It happened, however, that the Emperor, in his alarm, had 
forgotten to send hia seal, as was customary when he wished to see any one 
of his wives; and it was quite irregular for them to cuter hie presence 
without this token. The princess, therefore, when told that her ImpcriiU 
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lord desired that ehe would accompany his messengers without a moment's 
delay, asked for the seal ; and as it could not be produced, she refused to 
follow them ; and, in spite of their earnest entreaties, persisted in remaining 
whilst they rode back for the signet; but although they made what speed 
they could, they were too late ; as, in the interim, the island had been 
overflowed, and the princess and her attendants had all been drowned. 
This and many others of a similar nature arc related as examples of heroic 
virtue; as it is considered a meritorious act to sacrifice life rather than 
infringe the ancient ciutoms. Many female names are also immortalized by 
the historians of the empire, as mothers, who by their excellent advice have 
guided their sons in the paths of rectitude; and among these was the 
mother of Tait-sou. We are told, that when the nobles presented them- 
selves before this illustrious lady, to oflfer their congratulations on her 
son's advancement to the throne, she made this semible reply — ** I have 
been told that, the art of ruling ia a very difficult one. If my son governs 
with wisdom and justice, I shall receive your compliments with pleasure; 
but if he should fail in these qualities, I shall have no reason to rejoice 
in my present exalted position, but would rather return to my former 
obscurity." Tait-sou reigned seventeen years; and it is said that the empire 
had never been better governed than it was during that period; part of the 
merit being due to the Empress mother, who had a share in the government, 
and aided her son by her good counsels, to which he paid the utmost 
deference, according to the laws and customs of China; for, as we may 
observe, although the wife of an Emperor was of little importance in the 
state, his mother possessed a considerable share of influence ; and, in case of 
a minority, usually acted as guardian of her son, and regent of the Empire. 
As the Tartars still occupied some of the cities of Feche-lee, the Emperor 
paid great attention to the improvement of his army; and made a law, that 
no soldier should be promoted to command, until he had written a treatise 
on the art of war, and given proofs of his skill in horsemanship and archery. 
Several of his successors, although they were sometimes obliged to make 
expeditions against the formidable foes by whom the northern districts were 
held in perpetual terror, preferred keeping at peace; and were even content 
to purchase temporary cessations from war by the payment of tribute ; a plan 
that was pursued by the Saxon king of England at that Very time, in order 
to keep ofi" the invasion of the Danes; and in both cases it proved equally 
incfiectual. In the meanwhile the great mass of the people were quietly 
engaged in their ordinary pursuits ; for there were no signs of warfare in 
fuiy other part of the country; and they felt no inconvenience elsewhere 
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from what was passing in the north. Literature was promoted by the aid 
of printing ; and the commercial intercottrse with Arabia and Persia had 
continued to increase; so that, on the whole, the empire was in a very 
prosperous condition. In the reign of the third Emperor of the Soong 
dynasty were established the &mou8 porcelain furnaces at King-te-chin, a 
large village in the province of Eeang-fly, where all the best china is still 
made. These manu&ctories were erected in the year 1000, and still afford 
employment to many thousands of people. At that time porcdain was one 
of the principal articles of export; to which were added silks and spices ; 
for although the Chinese had no spice in their own country except 
coarse pepper, still they were able to obtain abundance of the finer sorts of 
spices in their trade with the neighbouring islands ; and about this time 
they took possession of the Moluccas, or Spice Islands, which they retained 
above sixty years, when they were dispossessed by the Malays, who were 
soon obliged to give them up to the Arabs and Persians. Tea had not yet 
become an article of foreign trade, although it was in very general use 
among the natives of China. 

We are now approaching the commencement of those terrible wars 
which occasioned many sad scenes of desolation and misery among the 
peaceful Chinese, until the native sovereigns were expelled, and a prince 
of the Mogul race was seated on the throne of the empire. 

In the reign of Weit-soong, the eighth emperor of his line, the horde of 
Tartars who had settled in the north, forming a tribe belonging to a great 
nation called the Khitans, grew so formidable, that, contrary to the advice 
of his wisest ministers, Weit-soong was imprudent enough to solicit the 
assistance of the Kin, or Eastern Tartars, another powerful tribe, who were 
at war with the Khitans, and very readily entered into an alliance with the 
Chinese Emperor against their common enemy. The result was such as 
had been foreseen by those who had endeavoured to dissuade their Imperial 
master from seeking such aid ; for no sooner had these dangerous allies 
accomplished the object for which they had been called in, and had driven 
the Khitans out of the country, than they took possession of the vacated 
provinces; and, having found that they were a stronger and more warlike 
people than the Chinese, they soon began to meditate the conquest of the 
whole country. Weit-soong perceived his error when it was too late to 
remedy the evil; but still hoping he might be able to make terms with 
the barbarians, he repaired to their camp, accompanied by several princes 
of his family, when he and his whole party were made prisoners, and 
conveyed into Tartary ; while the Tartar chief, having caused himself to be 
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proclaimed Emperor, commenced his march towards Honan, the Imperial 
city. Ite ChineaG, on receiTiiig intellig-ence of the capture of their bote- 
reigTi, had placed hia eldest son, Kint-eoong, on the throne; but this prince 
neglected to take measm-cs for stopping the approach of the enemy, who 
crossed the Hoang-ho, or Yellow River, without opposition, and proceeded 
direct to Honan, which they took and plundered, ^'hilc the Emperor, with 
his wife and some of the chief lords of the court, were carried fiway into 
captiidty. There were mtuiy, it is said, who avoided this melancholy fate 
by putting on end lo their owo existence, which is not even now an un- 
common practice among the Chinese, under any miafortune from which 
there is no other hope of escape. The Tartar prince, who was called 
King, or Khan of the Kin, fixed his residence at Honan, bd that there 
were two dietinct kingdoms in China; the Tartars keeping possession of 
the northern and the Chinese of the southern provinces, where the court 
was sometimes held at Nanking and sometimes at Hang-chow -fou, the 
ancient capital. The two sovereigTis were equal in power and dominion; 
and as the Chinese princea were desirous of recoTering the provinces they 
hiid lost, and the invaders were no less ansious to conquer the rest of the 
empire, the wars between them were carried on with scarcely any inter- 
mission duiijig several long reigns, hy wliich the country was reduced to 
very great distressj when at length a fresh foe appeared, to whom both 
parties were obliged lo yield, and thus commenced a, new and eventful 
era in the history of China. 
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ZuTGHis Khax, whose 
original nnmc was Te- 
mudgin, and who was 
one of the greatest con- 
querors that has ever 
appeared on the face of 
the carthj either in an- 
cient or modem timcB, 
waft the chief of one of 
the numerous hordes of 
MogtJs that inhabited the 
countries to the north of 
the Great Wall, extend- 
ing from Eastern Tar- 
tary to Bulcharia, They 
were a wandering people, 
who had uo eietlled place of abode, but formed their cities of tents, which 
ihey Could set up where they pleased, and carry away with them whenever 
they chose to change their locjdity. Every tribe had its own chief, but 
there was one superior to the rest, who was called the Great IClian, and lo 
him tlie lesser chiefs p4dd homage and tribute. Some of them were also 
tributary to the two great Tartar empires of the Khitun and the Kin, — the 
former extending over Western Tartary to the shores of the Caspian Sea, 
and contaioiug- several great cities, of which Cashgar was (he capital; the 
iatttr comprising the whole of Eastern Tartary, with the North of China, 
and to this empire the particidar horde of Moguls, of which Tcmudgin 
■wftH the chief, had long been accustomed to pay tribute. This celebrated 
warrior wob gifted by nature with a mind of viist capacity, which served to 
render him more terrible to the rest of mankind, Rince it made bim am- 
bitious, and led bim to plan and execute the widely extended schemes of 
conquest that have rendered his name diallnguiBhcd ia history ii» one of 
those wholesale deistroycrs of the human rflce» whose fame rivals that of 
Alexander of Macedon, generally called " the Great," — a term th«l has Ujo 



often been most strangely misapplied to those who hare done the most 
mischief in the worlil, and proved themselves the worst enemies of their 

epccies. Temudgin had been acoistomcd to war from his earliest youth, 
for his father had died while he was yet but a bciy; and several of the 
subject hordes, not choosing to acknowledge the authoriiy of so inex- 
perienced a leader, deserted the young chieftain to join others, so that lie 
had but a vcrj," email band of warriors when he first sot out on liis career 
of conquest. Being successful, however, in several cxpedilione, (he 
number of his subjects was increased, and he Juarriod the daughter of the 
Grc&t Khan, whose real name was Vang, but who is better known by the 
fabulous title of Prcater John, or Priest John, which he eccms to ha.ve 
obtsined among Europeans in consequence of the visits of some Christian 
missionaries to that part of the world, by whom it ia supposed he was 
converted to Christianity. The Khan and his son-in-luw did not remain 
on friendly terms, but were frequently at war with each other, till the 
death of the former. Temudgin then invnded the territories of his 
deceased father-in-law, and conquered one by one many of tlic Mogul 
Tribes, whose princes tlid him homage as their Great Khan, or supreme 
chief. His ambition being thus flattered by success, Temudgin, on find- 
ing himself bead sovereign of the Moguls, began to indulge the vain fancy 
that he was destined to rule over the whole world, and being fully im- 
pressed with this romantic and mischievous notion, he assembled together 
all the princes of the different tribes which were Eubjcct to him, and the 
generals of his armies, to hold a diet on the subject of the va*t enterprise 
be meditated. 

The place of rendezvous was on the banks of the river Onon, where all 
the chiefs arrived at the appointed time, and the whole army was ranged in 
order, each band displaying its purticular standard. The Khiui vrns seated 
in the midst of the assembly, when a certain pretended prophet, who 
enjoyed a great reputation for sanctity, suddenly appeared, and in a loud 
voice declared that it was the decree of Heaven that Temudgin should rule 
over all the earthy thai all nations should bow down before him; and that 
he should thenceforth bear the title of Zinghis Khan, signifying Most Great 
Emperor. Such was the rise of this renowned chief, who began his reign 
as Emperor of the Moguls by giving a new code of laws to his subjects, 
which he did with a view to keep peace among them, and make them 
formidable to other nations. The men belonging to the Mogul tribes were 
prohibited from pursuing any occupations but those of war and the chase, 
all servile employments being left to sLivcb and strangers; the regulations 
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for hontingj on which the suhsistence of these rude nations chiefly 
depended, were strictly defined ; and death was made the punishment for 
murder, as well as for the theft of a horse or an ox, the two most valued 
articles of Tartar property. With r^^d to religion, the barbarian prince 
granted universal toleration; nor did he snfler his people to interfere witii 
each other on that point, but all were permitted to worship in their own 
way, to enjoy equal rights, and to receive equal protection from the laws, 
whether they were Heathens, Jews, Mohammedans, or Christians, for 
Zinghis numbered among his subjects people of almost every different per- 
suasion. The rapid conquests of Zioghis Khan speedily established his 
authority over the greater part both of Western and Eastern Tartary, from 
the banlcs of the Volga to the wall of China, which proved no barrier to his 
victorious arms. The contest was still continued between the northern and 
southern potentates of China. The teriitory of the former was called Cathay 
by the Moguls, and by that name the Chinese empire generally is men- 
tioned in the European histories of those times. It has already been stated 
that the Moguls were tributary to the Kin race, then reigning in Cathay ; 
but as the tribute had not been regularly paid for some time, the Emperor 
Yongtsi, who had just succeeded to the throne, sent an ambassador to 
demand it from Zinghis Khan, who treated the message with the utmost 
contempt, and made it a pretext for the invasion of China. The descrip- 
tions that are given of the dreadfiil cruelties of the invader are probably 
very much exaggerated; but the sufferings of the people must have been 
extremely great, as the Tartar mode of war&re was barbarous in the highest 
degree, and it was one of the maxims of Zinghis, never to make peace till 
after conquest. 

It is said that in the first expedition he burnt down as many as ninety 
cities in the north of China, put to the sword many thousands of the inha- 
bitants, and carried away vast numbers of both sexes into slavery. The 
Emperor of Cathay then offered terms of peac^, which were accepted by the 
conqueror, who received, as the price of his forbearance from all fiirther 
hostilities, immense presents in gold, silks, horses, and slaves. He 
then withdrew his army; but it was not long before he commenced a new 
invasion, which put an end to the empire of the Kin, and established that 
of the Moguls in the north of China. On this occasion, the invaders laid 
siege to the ancient city of Yea-King, which stood nearly on the site of the 
modem Pekin, and had become the capital of the kingdom of Cathay, as 
the Tartar kings had, during their wars with the Chinese sovereigns, found 
it expedient to remove tkeii court from Honan. Yea-King was stormed and 
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taken, after a long and desperate resistance, diu'ing which the inhabitants 
were reduced by famine to the last extremity; and when the conquerors 
entered, they immediately set fire to the Imjierial palace, fifom which, how- 
ever, the king had fled before the commencement of the siege. It is need- 
less to dwell on the horrors of these barbarous wars; suffice it to say^ that 
Zinghis -was in the end co^mpletely victorioua, and took absolute possession 
of the northern part of the country, wliile the king of the Kin was obliged 
to retreat farther towards the south. 

The cont[ueror now turned his eyes towards other rcgiona, and having 
appointed governors to preside over the provinces he had won, he left a 
part of his armies to defend them, and departed, with a numerous host, to 
Bpread war and desolation throughout the countriea of "Western Asia, the 
greater portion of which was divided into small sovereignties, under the 
dominion of the Turkiah sultana of the race of Seljook, who had established 
a powerful empire on the rains of that of the Arabian caliphs, but were now 
much weakened in conseciucnce of their wars with the European crusadors. 
It is not therefore Burprining that they should be unable to resist so 
powerful an enemy as Zingbis Khan, who £r&t subdued all the states around 
the Caspian sea, and then proceeded southward with equal success, through 
Persia and Arabia, to the shores of the Indus. All the rich and populous 
provinces of Chorassanj Cafizme, and Transosi^na, the last of which after- 
wards took the name of Zagatai from one of the sons of the conqueror, fell 
under the power of the Moguls, who plundered tJiem, and sold great numbers 
of their Turkish prisoners for slaves to the Syrians and Egyptians. 

During the progress of this fearful war, the eldest son of Zinghis Khan, 
Toushi, who was also a gi'eat warrior, headed an expedition into the Russian 
empire, which led the way to the conquest of that country a few years 
afterwards. Zinghis, on his way back to China, brought under subjection 
several of the kingdoms of Tartary that had cither revolted from his autho* 
rity or had not yet been subdued ; but he did not live to complete the 
conquest of the Chinese empire, as death put an end to his destructive 
career very soon after his arrival in Cathay, in the year 1S27. He left four 
sons, of whom the third, Octai, with the unanimous consent of his brothers, 
succeeded as Great Khan of the Moguls and Tartars, and was styled 
Emperor of China, while the others wore content to hold states dependent 
on him. Oct^, in pursuance of the dying commands of hie father, carried 
on the war against the Kin, whose last monarch, after a long and desperate 
resistance, killed himself in despair, and the remnant of that once powerful 
nation fled to their native deserts, where they founded the tribe of the 
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Sfantchoos, by whom the Chinese empire wm conquered at a later period, 
and whose princes still occupy the throne of China. 

While Octai was thus employed in extending his empire in China, he 
sent out a powerful army to Russia, headed by his nephew, Batou, by whose 
successes the dominion of the Moguls was established over that portion of 
Europe, and was maintained for upwards of two centuries. In the mean 
time the Chinese kept possession of the southern half of the country, and 
several Emperors of the Soong dynasty had succeeded each other, none of 
whom were particularly distinguished; nor had they yet been involved in 
wars with the Moguls, when Houpilai, better known by the name of Kablai, 
one of the grandsons of Zinghis, became Emperor, or Great Khan, about 
the middle of the thirteenth century, and for him was reserved the glory of 
completit^ the conquest begun by his great predecessor. Kublai was bom 
in China, and in him the ferocity of the Tartar race appeared to be blended 
with the mildness of the Chinese character. He was a terrible foe, but a 
most beneficent ruler, and possessed all the great qualities of his grand- 
father, with a more enlightened nund ; but he was not much less ambitious, 
and not being satufied to reign over half an empire, he projected the 
conquest of the southern kingdom, which was at that period styled Manjec, 
and accor^ngly went to war with the Chinese Emperor, who happened to 
be a weak and indolent prince, who was wholly addicted to pleasure, and 
concerned himself but little about the conqndsts of the Tartars, so long as 
he was not personally inconvenidnced by them. Under these circum- 
stances, many of the Chinese cities opened their gates to the great Tartar 
general, Peyen, who was entrusted by Kublai with the chief conduct of 
the war; and ihose which offered any resistance were speedily forced to 
surrender, by the usual violent means. 

Such had been the miserable state of the country for several years, when 
the Chinese monarch died, leaving three infant sons, who all in succession 
received the title of Emperor, for it cannot be said they reigned, as the 
eldest was but eight years of age when his father died. The Empress 
mother, who was appointed Regent, sent an embassy to the Great Khan with 
proposals of peace; but received for answer, that as the Soong princes had 
obtained the throne originally in consequence of the minority of a reigning 
prince, so it was but just that another femily should dispossess them, und^r 
the same circumstances. The young Emperor was taken prisoner and 
conveyed to the Desert of Shamo, in Tartary, where he soon died, and the 
second brother lived only two years; when the now empty title was 
bestowed on ^e last prince of the Soong dynasty, who was about six years 
of age. 
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In the mean time the Tartara (as the Moguls were generally called, in 
comroop with all the nations of central Asia) -were rapidly approacliing the 
Imperial city, from which the whole Court fled in the utmost consternation, 
and went on board some barks that were lying near the mouth of the 
Canton river Some Tartar vessels were sent in pursuit of the wretched 
fugitives, whose terror at the sight of the hostile fleet seems to have 
amounted to madness; for one of the grandees, seizing the infant Emperor 
in his arm3, jumped with him into the sea, and was instantly followed by 
the Empress and the chief ministers — ^who thus all pcrislicd. 
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The Tartar soTereign was left in undisputed poBseBsioD of the whole empire, 
but the conquest had not been achieved without much bloodshedj and 
numerous acts of revelling barbarity; but when the great object was 
accomplished, and the Mogul Elupcror acknowledged hy the Chinese as 
their sovereign, he endeavoured to win their affections by conferring bene- 
fits upon them ; and sought to establish his power on the £rm b^ste of 
popular eBtecm^ riither (han suffer it to rest on the iincertaJn foundation of 
that terror which his name had hitherto in&pucd. 

Never did a more illustrious prince ascend an eastern throne, and never 
was there one more beloved and respected than Kublai Khan; and 
although a conqueror, and of a foreign race, he was deservedly called the 
father of his people, who had no cause to regret, beyond their previous 
auficrings, the revolution that had placed him at the head of the empire. 
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He wisely abstained from maldng any altcrntjons in the political institutionB 
of the Chinese, nor did he interfere with any of their ancient customs; the 
high fiinctionaries who had submitted to his authority were Buffered to 
retain their employments, wid in the distribution of offices of State no 
unjust partiality was ehctt-n towards the Tartars, and thus peace was pre- 
served between the conquerors and the conquered- 

The tribute or rent impoBcd on the natives of the eountry was a tenth 
part of all the silk, rice, wool, hemp, and other produce of their land, 
except siigar and spice, on which only a very small duty was levied; but 
these duties were not levied on the mechanics, who, for their tribute, were 
obliged to work for the Government one day in the week, which amounted 
to a Bcvenlh part of their labour; and on these days they were employed 
in keeping the public edifices iu repair, and making clothes and warlike 
implements for the army. The CMnese pay no observance to a Sabbath, 

The new Emperor fixed the seat of government at Kamhalu, called also 
Peking, which signifies the Court of the North; but it was at that time 
generally termed Kambalu, and must have been the same as the ancient 
city of Yea-King, which was probably enlarged, and received the addition 
of a new palace built by the Mogul prince, as the old Imperial residence 
was dcBti'oycd, and the town ^o partly ruined, when it was etormcd by 
tlie Tartars under Zinghls Khaa. 

The more modem and handsomest part of Peking was not built till the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, iifter the restoration of the native 
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princea. Kambalu, in the time of Kublai Khan, ■was a wealthy antl jiopulons 
city, containing plenty of shops, well stocked with the rich merchandize of 
Persiii and Arabia; for, as soon as peace was restored, a considerable trade 
was carried on overland with those countries, from which the coi'iivans 
arrived regularly every year, and the merchants were lodged in hotels or 
cnravanseraiKj of which there were many in the suburbs, built expressly 
foF the accommodatioq of foreign traders, each nation ha'ving its owu parti- 
cular hotels and storehousea. 

The commerce of the empire had now increased to such an extent that it 
was found necessary to adopt a more convetiient kind of money than the small 
copper coinage that was in general use; therefore Kublai Khan invented a 
species of paper money, similar to our bank-notes, made of the ttrnet baik 
of the mulberry- tree, and stamped with his. own mark, to counterfeit which 
was a crime punishable with death. This great prince seems to have paid 
more attention to the interests of commerce than any of the emperors who 
had preceded him, and to liim the Chinese are indebted for one of the 
grandest of their national worts, which is the Great Canal, that forms a 
direct communication, by water, between Canton and Peking, the two 
extreme points of the empire. 

The want of good roads has always been a check to the internal trade of 
. China, and this disadvantage waa at once perceived by the Emperor, who 
projected and carried into execution a design for facilitating tho inter- 
course between the chief citiefi. This was effected by turning the waters 
of some of the lakes into artificial channels, which were made to communi- 
cate with the rivera; many branches also extending to towns that were not 
in their course. 170,000 men were employed for years in the construction 
of this mighty work, which was complctL'd under the immediate Bucccssora 
of Kublai, and which, for real utility, far surpasses the Great Wall of Chi- 
hoang-ti, being at this moment of tho utmost benefit to the Chinese, whose 
itiland trade would be very limited without it, as the means of laud-carriage 
are few, and both tedious and expensivf . Another great adv^antagc of this 
canal was, that it answered the purpoee of draining largo tracts of marshy, 
but fertile land, which had till then been quite useliess, but were thus ren- 
dered fit for cultivation. 

It was in the early part of the rcigu of Kublai, before he had become 
master of the whole empire, that China was for the first time visited by 
[European travellers, who were fortunate enough to be admitted to the 
court nf the Great Khan, and honoured by his confidence and friendship. 

Maltco and Nicolo Polo were two merchauts of Venice, who, having 
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occasion to make a journey into Persia^ which formed part of the dominions 
of Kublai (being one of the countries conquered by his grandfather, 
Zinghis), heard so much there respecting the splendour of the Imperial 
court, that they felt a great desire to become acquainted with the distant 
city of Kambalu, which they found means to visit, by accompanying a 
Persian ambassador, who was charged with despatohes for the Smperor^ 
They were received with the greatest courtesy by Kublai, who was well 
pleased at meeting with such an opportunity of gaining some correct 
information respecting the people of Europe, and made many inquiries on 
the subject of the manners, rehgion, and form of government, of different 
European countries; &om which it may be inferred, that he was more 
enlightened as to the stato of the Western world, than the present monarch 
of the Chinese empire, who seems to be possessed with the infatuated belief 
that the Europeans are all in a most pitiable state of barbarism. In conse- 
quence of the conversations he held with the Venetians, Kublai, who was 
himself a votary of the Buddhist faith, was nevertheless so highly impressed 
with their representation of the excellence of the Christian rehgion^ 
that he despatehed by them a letter to the Pope, containing a request that 
his Holiness would send proper persons to instruct the Chinese in the 
doctrines of Christianity; and the Venetian travellers departed on this 
extraordinary mission. 

Several years had passed away, during which the Khan had been so 
much engaged in prosecuting ^e war against Manjee, the southern king- 
dom of China, that he had almost forgotten the Venetians, whose first visit 
had taken place long before the conquest; nor was the war yet quite «ided 
when they returned, accompanied by Marco Polo, the son of one of them, 
and the most celebrated of the three, since it was he who wrote, on his 
return to Italy, an account of the Chinese empire, or kingdom of Cathay, 
where he had resided no less than seventeen years, during which he had 
enjoyed, without interruption, the favour of the Emperor. 

At this period, so httle was known of China in the Westerii world, that 
the history of Marco Polo gained but little credit, and failed to enlighten 
the people of the age with regard to that fine country. In iact there were 
very few who knew any thing about the traveller, or the book he . had 
written, for the art of printing being then unknown in Europe, knowledge 
was but slowly and partially diffused, and those who read the work thought 
it BO improbable, that they treated the whole narrative as a fiction. The 
extent and wealth of Cathay, the splendour of its court, the number of its 
cities, the beauty of its manu&cturesi the order of its govemmeut, all faith- 
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prince, ruling over a numerous nnd not uncinljaed people. The object 
of this embassy was to demand submtBBion and tribute of the Japanese 
monarch aa a vassal of liie Chinese empire; and when the indignant chief 
icfuseil to comply with so unjust a requisition, the Empcroi- declared 
war against liira, and sent out a large fleet, in the hope of making another 
important conquest. 

It would be difficuU to conjecture upon what ground the Emperor of 
China founded his claim to the supremacy of Japan, which had for ages 
been a distinct sovereignty; nor does it appear, as far aa their early hi&tory 
is known, that the Japanese had ever been dependent on the Chuieee 
empire. A tradition certainly existed, that at some remote period these 
islands had been conquered by a Chinese warrior, who beciune the founder 
of the Japanese monarchyf and whose descendants still occupied the throne. 
Powerful princes arc not always very particular about making a good title 
to the Icnitories they covet, wherefore the Emperor might have thought it 
a sufficient reason for his assumption of superiority, that the first Prince of 
Japan was a subject of China. The Japanese, however, made a BuccessfiJ 
resistance; and by the help of a storm, which destroyed the greater part of 
the Tartar fleet, they wore fortunate enough to preserve that independence 
which they have maintained to this very day. 

The Tartar conquest produced no alteration in the manners and customs 
of the native Chinese, which indeed, as before observed, appear not to have 
been affected by any of the revolutions that have taken place in the country ; 
all the national fe&tivalB being observed as in former times, and the same 
laws remaining in force that have so direct and powerful an influence on 
the character and social habits of the people of China. 

The garments worn by the mass of the population were at this time still 
made of silk, for although cotton was then cultivated for the purpose of being 
manufactured, it was not so plentiful as silk, consequently i£ was much more 
expensive, and only used by persons of high rank; but the case is now 
entirely rovejsed, since at the present day the rich idonc wear silks, while 
the poor arc universally clothed in cotton. 

One of the great festivals observed in China in the reign of Kubliii KJian 
was the birth-day of tliat great prince, which was a universal hohday, and 
celebrated throughout the empire with all kinds of pubUc rejoicings. Sacri- 
fices were made in the temples, the cities were illuminated, and people 
of all classes spent the day in feasting and amusementa. Among the 
latter were dramatic pieces performed by companies of strolling playera, 
cither in tcmjiorary theatres act up in the strceta for the deHght of the com- 
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monalty, or in the houses of the great mandnrms, who usually hired actors 
on grand occasions, as they do still, for the entertaiiuucnt of their guests. 
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The Emperor appeared on this festive day arrayed in a robe of cloth of 
gold, his whole dress glittering with jewels, and was attended by all the 
chief oiHccrs of his court, in their magnificent state dresses^ who atood 
around the throne, while he received the homnge of the tributary princes, 
who came to offer their congrahilations. Tlie banquet giyen at the palace 
on this occasion was extremely sumptuous, and graced with the presence of 
the Empress and ladies of the court, for the Tartar ladleB were less secluded 
iu their habits than the Chinese; and when they £rat arrivedin the country, 
were frequently seen on public occasions; but they have since adopted, in a 
great measure, the more reserved manners of the ladies of China. 

The banquet took place in a large hall, where the guests were seated 
according to their rank. The Emperor's table stood on a dais nt the 
upper end, and the ladies were ranged according to their rank, at tables by 
themselves. The meats were served on silver, and the tlrinking cups were 
of gold. A band of music was in attendance the whole time ; and at the 
lower end of the hall a temporary stage was erected, for the perlbrmauces 
of the players, and the feat« of jugglers and tumblera. But it must be 
observed that the mirth of the guests was never indidged to an extent that 
might have been deemed disrespectful to the Emperor. There was no noisy 
laughter; and whenever the Imperial host raised the cup to his lips, a signal 
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was given, and all present kaelt down and bowed their heads imtil he hud 
finished his draught. Such is the homage paid to Majesty in the EasL 

On the occasion of the birth-day, presents of great value were sent to the 
Emperor fi-om all the prorinccB; but as they were too numerous, and some 
of them too bnlliy to be laid at his feet, they were merely passed in review 
before him, borne by a train of camels. This was a yery general ctutom in 
the East, and the presents made to Eastern princes by their Bubjects must 
have very materially contributed towards keeping up the extraordinary 
splendour for wliich their courts were eo remarkable. 

Since the Tartars had occupied the dirone, hunting had been the grand 
amusement of the court, the sports of the chnac being itgarded by that 
people as emblematical of warfare, and the fearless hunter being respected 
as a brave warrior. The annual hunting espedition into Tartary was con- 
ducted with all the solemnity of a campaign, the Emperor taking the head 
of a numerous train, which had all the appearance of a vast army marching 
to the field of battle. The three winter months were entirely occupied with 
this pursuit] which, during the season, was deemed the chief business of 
the state; so that the holding of these hunts is among the principal duties 
of a Tartar sovereign, and he who neglects them occasions discontent and 
rebellion. 

Falconry wae a less important pastime, but not a less favourite one of the 
Empdror, who kept a great number of falconers in his train, and very 
frequently went out with them in pursuit of cranes and pheasants, on which 
occaHJons he was always carried in a richly-ornamented pavihon on the 
back of an elephant. 

When the sporting Bcaaon was over, it was customary for the whole court 

to repair to a city of Tartary, where the 
Emperor had a palace, with an extensive 
park and pleasure grounds; and to this 
summer residence he was accompanied by the 
Empress, and all his other wives, for he had 
many, although only one of them enjoyed the 
dignity and title of Empress. This favoured 
lady was surrounded with as much state as 
her lordly husband, having no lees than 
three hundred female slaves to attend upon 
and amuse her, for which purpose many of 
them had been taught music and dancing, 
according to the custom of the East; and 
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besides these damsels, there were elderly females, whose occupation it 
Was to relate entertaining stories to the Empress and ladies of the court, 
amongst whom reading was then an art unlmown. 

Kublai Khan lived to the advanced age of eightjr-three, and had ruled 
over the whole of China about eighteen years, when he died> in 1£94, and 
was succeeded by his grandson, Timur. 

The empire of the M<^nls had now attained its utmost magnitude. It 
extended &om the Chinese sea and the Indies, to the northern extremity 
of Siberia, and from the eastern shores of Asia to the frontiers of Poland 
in Eiirope; and all this vast portion of the globe was governed by princes 
of the family of Zinghis, who were all vassals of the Great Khan, or 
Emperor of China. The chief of these were the Khans of Persia, Zagatai, 
and Kipzac, who were tributary to Kublai, but after his death they became 
independent sovereigns. 

The Chinese empire continued tmder the dominion of the Moguls about 
seventy-three years from the death of Kublai, and in that time eight princes 
of his &mily reigned in succession; not one of whom equalled their great 
predecessor in ability, although most of them were mild and beneficent 
rulers. Kublai had, with the wisdom of a superior mind, accommodated 
himself to the habits and prejudices of the conquered nation; but his 
successors, less politic, made innovatitms on the ancient form of government, 
and lost, by degrees, the confidence and afifection of the Chinese, who are 
extremely Jealous of the slightest interference with their established customs, 
and whose dissatisfaction at length began to exhibit itself by frequent insur- 
rections. 

During the whole of the Tuen dynasty. Buddhism was the religion of 
the state; and so many of the Bonzes, or priests of that sect, came Into 
China, that the people found them very burtbensome, as they were a men- 
dicant race, who went from house to house asking alms. Many Buddhist 
temples were built in the reign of Kublai Khan, who was himself a pro- 
fessor of Buddhism; a &ith which never possessed so much influence in 
China as during tJie sway of the Mc^ul emperors. 

Shunty, the ninth and last sovereign of this race, ascended the throne in 
1S31; and reigned thirty-five years, or ra&er suffered his ministera to 
reign, &r he himself was too indolent and fond of pleasure to take much 
share in state afiairs. When the Tartars first arrived from their own wild 
deserts, they were a bold energetic race of barbarians; but the ease and 
luxury in which they were enabled to indu]^, in the genial climate of 
China, had sofrened their manners, and had thus destroyed the warlike 
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character by which their ancestors hail gained poBsession of ihe country, and 
by which alone tbcy could hope to retain it- 

Tlie revolution that placed the empire once more under the dominion of 
native princes, took place under the foUgwiug circumstances, There was a 
poor labourer in the province of Nanking, who had a son named Choo, a 
lad whose constitution was bo delicate that he was quite unfit for hard 
work, his father therefore placed him in one of the monasteries, to be 
brought up by the Bonzes, with a y\gw to his becoming a member of that 
order. The boy,, however, bad no taste for so inactive a life, and growing 
stronger as his years increased, he enlisted as a common soldier in the 
Imperial army, in which capacity he disdnguishcd himself so highly on two 
or three different occasions, that he was promoted, step by step, till he had 
attained to a high rank; when he married a widow of fortune and influence, 
whose iamily was among those who were disaffected towards the Tartar 
government. Choo soon imbibed similar principles, and took the lead in a 
formidable insurrection that broke out in the province of Nanking, or as 
it was then called, Xeang-nan. The many changes of name that have 
occurred in. the provinces and cities of China, have caused great confusion 
in the geographical historj' of the country, and made it very difficult, in 
some coses, to identify even places of importance. However, as soon as it 
was known that the famous General Choo was at the head of the insurgents, 
the whole province was speedily in arms, the capital ha\ing already declared 
for the rebel chief, who met and defeated the Imperial forces. The numbers 
of the rebel army increased daily; the most considerable cities opened their 
gates to them, and at length Peking itself was taken, and Shuuty, with hie 
family, fled into Tartary, leaving his capital in the undisputed possession of 
the victor, who was proclaimed Emperor by the title of Tait-sou, in the 
year 1 366 ; and this was the commencement of the Ming dynasty, which 
was (Usplaced about three hundred years afterwardfi hy the present reigning 
family. 
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S soon fta Tnit-80u was firmljf seated on the tkronc, 
ambassadors were sent by the kings of Corea and 
other tributary princes, to coogratiilate him on lua 
elevation, and esprcsa their satisfaction that the 
country was once more under the dominion of a 
native rider. The succesa of Tait-soii and his excel- 
lent goTcniment ore attributed in great measure to 
the prudent counsels of his wife, by which he wisely suffered himself to be 
guided, and was thus, perhaps, restrained from failing into thoBe cxccsbcb 
which often stain the victories of a coni^ucior, U docs not appear tiiat the 
Tartar ladies ever poBscased that influence in the state which was con- 
stantly exercised by the Lathes of China, wluch is a clear proof that the 
Chinese had a higher opinion of female intellect tlian the more barbarous 
nationsj although much has been said to the contrarj'. The new Emperor 
chose Nanking for his capital, and erected Peking into a principality, 
which he bestowed on one of his sons, Yong-lo, who when he became 
Emperor, again removed the court from Nanking to Peking, the latter 
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city being better situated for keeping the Tartars in check, who were con- 
Btantly at war with the Cluncse after the fall of the Mogul dynasty. Tait- 
soti began his reign by restoring those institutioiiB which had been dis- 
regarded since the time of Kubbii Khan, whose successors had broken in 
Upon one of the most important usages of the Chinese government, by 
placing military men in aU the chief offices of state, which, under Kuhlai,, 
had been filled, as usual, by the learned. This was one of the innovationB 
that had led to the revolutian, and was among the first grievances redressed 
by the new Emperor, who restored the literary Mandarine to their former 
rank and influence, and granted great privileges to the Han-lin College. 
He made sevcrid new regulations intended to promote the happiness of the 
people, and among others, that women should not devote themselves as 
priestesses to the religion of Buddha, and that no man should enter a monas- 
tery till he was forty years of age ; for Tait-sou knew by experience that 
young people sometimes were induced to adopt a life of seclusion before 
they were old enough to judge whether it was eiacUy suited to their 
dispositions, and were thereby doomed to many years of misery and regret. 

Tait-sou reigned thirty-one years, and having lost his favourite son, 
appointed his grandson, a boy of thirteen, to succeed him, which gave great 
oflence to one of his sons, Tong-lo, who raised an army at Peking, and 
placing himself at its head, marched towards Nanking to demand from liis 
nephew the surrender of the throne. He was* opposed by the Imperial 
troops, and a battle ensued, in which many were killed on both sides ^ but 
the cause was still undecided, when the gates of the city were opened 
by some traitor, who had probably received a bribe for so doing. The 
assailants instantly rushed into the town, put many of the inhabitants to 
the sword, and set the palace on fire. The youthful Emperor perished in 
the flames, and Yong-lo took possession of the vacant throne. Some of the 
ministers were condemned to death, others killed themselves, while many 
of the Mandarins, who expected to be punished for their adherence to the 
cause of the late unfortunate prince, shaved their heads and assumed the 
sackcloth habit of the Bonzes, and thus dieguised were not recognized, for 
it was not the custom at that time for the Chinese to shave ofl" their hair. 

Although the new Emperor had obtained the throne by cruelty and 
violence, he was not a bad sovereign, but on the contrary exhibited great 
moderation and justice in many acts of his government. It was he who 
removed the court to Peking, which has been the Imperial residence ever 
since ; but he established separate tribunals at Nanking, which city was 
occupied and governed by his eldest son. 
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It was in this reign that the great Mogul chief, Timour, or Tamerlane, 
as he is more generally called, whose conquests almost equalled those of 
Zinghis Khan, heing amhitious of adding China to the vast dominions he 
had already acquired by a long and successful course of warfare, set out 
with the intention of invading that empire; but happily for the Chinese 
he died on the way, and the expedition was abandoned. From time to 
time, however, the Tartars renewed their invasions in the hope of recover- 
ing the empire, and were a terrible scourge to diose provinces which 
bordered on Tartary. When there happened to be a powerfiil prince at 
the head of the state they were kept in check, but whenever the govern- 
ment was weak they did not fail to torn that advantage to account ; so that 
the Chinese were never entirely at peace during ike whole period of the 
Ming dynasty, which lasted three centuries. 

It was in the reign of the twelfth Emperor of this race, that the rapid 
progress of navigation, which followed the discovery of America, first 
brought the ships of Europe to the shores of China. The Portuguese, who 
were the great navigators of the age, having made several voyages to India 
by the newly-discovered passage round the Cape of Good Hope, ventured 
still farther eastward in the year 1516, and were the first Europeans who 
reached the port of Canton. Some alarm was experienced at Canton on 
the appearance of strange vessels, of a form altogether new to the Chinese, 
who very naturally supposed an invasion was intended; consequently the 
fleet, which consisted of eight vessels, was immediately surrounded by 
Chinese war junks, and it was with great difficulty that the commander, 
Perez de Andrada, obtained permission to proceed up the river to Canton 
with two of his ships. The Viceroy of the city granted an audience to the 
Captain, who explained, by means of an interpreter brought fi'om Malacca, 
that they were merchants, who had no hostile intentions, but desired to 
trade with the people of the country; to which he received a fevourable 
answer ; and an express was sent to the Emperor, to inform him of the 
arrival of the strangers, and their object. The Emperor graciously signified 
his pleasure that they should have leave to establish a factory on the coast, 
and send trading vessels to Canton once a year; and thus a regular treaty 
of commerce was concluded between Portugal and China. 

The Portuguese were die first who called the great men of the Chinese 
empire Mandarins. The first place where they established a settlement 
was at Ningpo, &om which port they long carried on a profitable trade with 
other parts of China and the Japan Islands; but unfortunately, many of the 
Portuguese who went thiUier were daring adventurers, who were ready to 
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underlakc nnj- desperate exploit for the saie of gain, and conducted thcra- 
aelvea so impropeily, that they were at length expolleJ from Ningpo by 
the pro\'iiicial government, Tkey had, however, been alloM-cd to build 
some ivarchoiiscB at Mnc^o, a port on a small island ut the entrance of the 
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Cantoa river, for which privilege they paid an annual tribute, and Macao, 
in the course of time, became their chief aetdement. They erected there, 
by degrees, a number of good houses, and the merchants who went to 
reside there, took with them their wives and families, which was con- 
trary to the laws of the empire, but connived at by the MandarinB, who 
probably derived some advantage from granting this indulgence. Macao 
was honoured by being tlie place of baimlmient of the well known poet, 
CamoCDs, whose beautifiJ poem of the Lusiad was here written in a grotto 
which still bears his name, and which is represented beneath. 
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The new Portuguese town of Macao, being situated at the extremity of a 
small peninsula, joined by a narrow isthmus to the island of Meang-^an, 
the Chinese goremment caused a wall to be built across die slip of land as 
a barrier; for although the Chinese were not insensible to the advantages 
of foreign commerce, they adhered to their system of exclusion, and while 
they strictly prohibited the strangers from entering their cities, or even 
passing the bounds of their own settlement, they jealously watched all their 
proceedings. A Mandarin was appointed at Macao, who governed the 
town in the name of the Emperor, and whose duty it was to give informa- 
tion to his superiors of the conduct of the inhabitants. 

Not long after the Portuguese had opened a trade with China, the 
Spaniards began to send out ships to the Indian Ocean, and in die reign 
of Philip the Second, established a colony at Manilla, in the Philippine 
Ishrnds, where they entered into commercial dealings with a company of 
Chinese merchants, who calried silks and porcelain thither for sale. There 
had been some warfare between the Spaniards and the natives of the 
Philippines, before the former had gained their object of settling a colony 
upon one of those islands; but at length, having subdued the Prince of 
Luzon, and forced him to acknowledge the King of Spain as his sovereign, 
they estabUshed themselves at Manilla, where they built many good houses, 
and three monasteries, which were speedily filled with Spanish monks, 
who took great pains in endeavouring to convert the natives. But their 
grand object was to introduce the Christian religion into China, and with 
that view, they earnestly solicited the Chinese merchants to admit them 
into the country. This request was.long refused, as it would have been 
a violation of the laws that would have subjected any persons concerned 
to very severe penalties; but at length a circumstance occurred, that afforded 
the desired opportunity. 

The coasts of China and the neighbouring shores had from time to time 
been infested with pirates, who were the terror of all the maritime towns 
and villages, and who sheltered themselves in some of the small islands that 
abounded in the adjacent seas. One of these lawless chiefe, whose name 
was Limahon, having committed frightful ravages in different parts of the 
empire, made an attack on the town of Manilla, and treated such of the 
inhabitants as were unfortunate enough to iall into his hands with the 
utmost barbarity. A Chinese fleet, under the command of Admiral Omon- 
con, was sent out in search of the formidable corsair; but the latter had 
already been defeated and driven from the Chinese seas by the Spaniards, 
in return for which good service the Admiral consented to introduce some 
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of their pneste into Chlnnj and trro Augustine firiara Trere permitted to 
embark on board one of Kis Tessels, accompEUiied by two of the SpaniGh 
of&cerft who had assisted in the defeat of Limahon. The strangers wci-e 
received with much couitesy by the govcrnorB of several cities -which they 
were allowed to visit, and were magnificeatly entertained at the houses of 
some of the chief Mandarins : but whenever they apphed for leave to preach 
to the people, the request wae studiously evaded. 

The appearance of foreigners in a Chinese city was bo rare a sight, that 
tlie house in which they lodged was constantly suiTounded by the populace, 
who mounted the walls and the house tops to obtain a glimpse of the 
men from an unknown land. When they went out, sedan chairs were pro- 
vided for their accoramodation; but they could scarcely make their way 
along the streets, in consequence of the crowds that were assembled to see 
them. They found the country through which tliey travelled extremely 

^ fertile and well 

cultivated, and 
the people, who 
were then gene- 
rally employed 
in harrowing and 
seed sowing, ap- 
peared to be in 
comfortable cir- 
cumstances; but 
the strangers 
were so closely 
watched, that 

thllut§aamK,a»d ^'^i/ttarruwilli^. ((jj-y ^.^J little 

opportunity of gaining much information respecting the real condition of 
the natives, or of visiung the interior of their abodes. 

At this period, which was late in the eixteenth century, no mention is 
made of d\k garments among the poor, whose clothing wa* mostly of die 
strong cotton stufl', called by ub Nanking, or nankeen, wliich was raiinufac- 
tured in large tiuimtities, and usuidly dyed blue. The cultivation of cotton 
had been, improving from the commencement of the Mbg dynasty, and had 
become a material of importance both in the agriculture and manufactures 

of the country. 

At length the Spaniards were informed that their visit had been 
sufficienay prolonged, and without having received a direct reply with 
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regard to the object of their missioa, they were politely escorted to Canton, 
where a bark was in readiness to convey them back to Manilla, and thus 
ended their hopes of propagating Christianity among die Chinese. Other 
attempts were made, with as little success, until the Jesuite undertook 
missions to China, and as they were in general more enlightened men than 
monks of other orders, and in the habit of mixing more with the world, they 
succeeded better than those who had gone before them. They commenced 
the great work they had in view, in a very cautious manner, giving out that 
they were holy men from the West, who, having heard of the wonders of 
the Celestial empire, had come to finish their days In that celebrated land; 
,and one of them gained the reputation of being a great astrologer, by 
:conBtructing a sun-dial, and an armillary sphere, which excited much 
admiration. 

Having conciliated the good will of the natives, they were permitted to 
remain, and when they had gained sufficient influence to make the attempt, 
they obtained leave to build a Christian church, and succeeded in making 
many conTerta. It was just at this time that the great invasion of the 
Mant^chow Tartars threw the whole empire into coniiision, and in bringing 
war into all the provinces, put a stop to the labours of the Jesuit Mis- 
sionaries. 

In the mean time tiie Dutch had begun to send out ships to the Indian 
seas, and being at war with the Spaniards and Portuguese, had dispossessed 
them of some of their best settlements, particularly some colonies which 
they had established in the Island of Formosa; and they also obtained a 
settlement in the Island of Java, where they built the town of Batavia, 
which still belongs to die King of Holland, together with the greater part of 
the island. The British merchants, likewise, in the latter part of the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, and towards the close of the Ming dynasty, began to 
make commercial voyages to the East, and established fectories at Bantam, 
in Java, whence they opened a trade with the Chinese, who sent every year 
four junks to Bantam, laden with raw silk, porcelain, sugar-candy, and 
japanned ware; but no mention is made of tea, tiU after the Tartar conquest, 
which happened in the time of the English Commonwealth. 

The Mantchow Tartars were descended from tJle Kin, who were con- 
quered and driven out of China by the Moguls, but had re-established 
themselves in Tartary, and had again become a powerful nation. It is a 
striking instance of the caprice of fortune, that when the Moguls were 
expelled by the founder of the Ming race, they sought refuge among the 
Kin, and marriages were made between the Royal families of the two races. 
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whose posterity, the Mantchow soTereignsj who have now reigaed in China 
about two hundred years, may thus claim a descent both from the Kin and 
the Mogul princes. 

At the time when the Portuguese firet arrived in China, the Mantchows 
werCj and had long been, on friendly terms Trith the Chinese, to whose 
morkcte they brought for side, horses, fare, and ginseng, a medicinal root 
much UEcd in China. Aa long as they were but an inconsiderahle tribe 
this kind of intercourse was continued; but as they grew more nmnerons 
and powerful, they alao became more haughty, and disputes arose between 
them and the ChincsCj which led first to petty hostilities, and by degrees to 
serious warfare. Sometimes a peace was made> the conditions of which 
were sure to be violated ere long by one or other of the partiesj and then 
the war was renewed with increased violence. 

Such was the state of affairs when Wanlie, the thirteenth Emperor of 
the Ming dynasty, ascended the throne of his ancestors, in the year 1571. 
Wanlie is liighly spoken of in Chinese history as being just, wise, and bene- 
volent, and altogether as a prince of an excellent disposition. It was he 
who caused to be published evcrj' tlireo months, for the convenience of the 
public, a book containing the name, rank, and native city of every Mandarin 
in the etnpirc'^a Custom that has been continued ever since. It iu Called 
the Red-book, we suppose from the colour: red having some important 
hearing in connexion with that distinguished class; for instance, there are 
Ijofore the portala of every mandarin's mansion, two high poles, which arc 
uniformly painted red, to denote the office of the occupier. 
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There are nine degrees of rank among the Mandarins, and alteratioDB 
are conCbually being made among tiieir body, either by the degradation of 
some to a lower or the elevation of others to a higher grade, as well as by 
the appointment of new magistrates, and the admission of fresh candidates 
after every examination. The nobility is therefore, in &ct, a constantly 
fluctuating body, and the Red-book is a sort of Court Calendar, corrected 
every three months, according to the changes that have occurred. 

The long reign of Wanlie was disturbed &om its commencement by the 
irruptions of the Mantchows, whose power was £ist increasing, while that 
of the Ming princes was as rapidly declining; and at length the Mantchow 
prince, Tien-ming, provoked by the oppressive conduct of some Chinese 
mandarins on the frontiers, formally declared war against the £mpire, and 
published a manifesto, stating his reasons for so doing. 
' The injuries which he complained of were seven in number; the following 
being the heads of what are called &.e seven grievances : —The Chinese had 
conunenced hostilities without just cause ; they had passed a certain boun- 
dary line agreed upon between the two nations as the limit of their respec- 
tive territories; and this they had done to assist an enemy of the Mant- 
chows, in violation of a solemn treaty, by which neither party was to 
cross the frontier; they had put to deatili a Tartar envoy sent to complain 
of the above grievances; Uiey had carried off a Tartar princess, and 
married her to a Chinese prince; they had expelled the Tartars who 
dwelt on the frontier; they had spoken insultingly of Tien-ming himself; 
and, lastly, they had excited several nations which he had conquered and 
made tributary, to rebel against him. "It is to revenge these seven inju- 
ries,** continued tiie manifesto of the Tartar prince, "that I have now 
resolved to subjugate Ming and his whole empire;" and having thus justi- 
fied his contemplated invasion, he lost no time in proceeding to action. He 
entered the province of Fechelee at the head of fifty thousand men, where 
he assumed the title of Emperor, and gained some victories ; but the Chinese 
raised such a numerous force that he was obUged to retire. 

Just at this juncture Wanlie died, and was succeeded by his grandson. 
Hit-song, who reigned only seven years, during which the war was con- 
tinued with varied success, and was still undecided when the last of the 
Chinese sovereigns, Whey-t-song, ascended the throne, in the year 1627. 

The late Emperor, Hi-t-song, and the Tartar King, Tien-ming, died 
within a fisw months of each other, the latter being succeeded by his son 
Tien-song, who prosecuted Uie war against Whey-t-song with a view to the 
conquest of the Empire. The whole country was now in a most dreadful 
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atatc of anarchy, for the regular troops being nil engaged in tlie contest 
with the TartarB, there were none to stop the progress of rebellion, which 
began to shciv itself in all the provinces. Several dnring chicfe raised 
revoltJJ, and collected Laige amicd bands, with which they ravaged the 
country and plundered the cities with impunity; nor had the mfigistratea 
any power to prevent such outrages by enforcing the laws, which they could 
only do by military aid. 

The boldest of the insurgent leaders, whose name was Li Kong, even 
aspired to the Imperial dignity, and haying raised an immense army, h« 
made himself master of the provinces of Honan and Shen-sec, where he 
secured hia authority by putting to death the principal mandarins of the 
cities., and freeing the people froni all taxes and contributione. The support 
of the commonjilty being thus gained, he marched towards Peking, the 
capital, sending several of his party before him disguised ns merchants^ who 
went into the city, where they hired shops, and carried on trade till an 
opportunity offered for executing their project, which was to gain over some 
of the soldiers of the guard, and by their assistance to open the gates to the 
rebel army. All happened according to their wishes; and the night on 
which the treacherous soldiers were to keep guard, was &xcd for the 
entrance of Li Kong and his troops, who on the gates being opened rushed 
into the town., and conmienced a furious attack on the palace. The man- 
darins fled in dismay; the guards of the palace went over to the enemy; 
wbenthc unfortunate Emperor, seeing no other means of escaping from the 
foe, stabbed his daughter with his own hand, and then put an end to his 
own existence. The young lady was carried off by a faithful slave, and 
having auxvivcd the effects of the blow, was afterward* married to a 
Chinese grandee; but the EmpresB, and many ladies of the court, dreatbng 
nothing so much as falling iuto the hands of the rebels, killed themselves 
in despair. 

In the mean time the triumphant chief caused himself to be proclaimed 
coiperor, and taking possession of the palace, proceeded to exercise the 
sovereign authority, to which the peojile of Peking and the northern 
provinces universally submitted; but one of tlie Chinese Generals, WoO' 
sankweij who still had an army uTidcr bis command, held out with deter- 
mined braver}', and fortified himscli" in a city on the confines of Tartary, 
which was speedily besieged by the usurper, whose cruellies had already 
made him hateful to all except his owu soldiers. Enraged at the opposition 
of Woo8ankwci, the tjTant caused the aged father of that general to be 
brought, loaded with chains, under Uie walla of the city, and sent word to 
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the General, that if he did not surrender, tihe old man would be instantly 
put to death; on which the unhappj son appeared on the wall> and on hia 
knees, whilst the tears streamed down his face, received the commands 
of his Tenerable parent never to acknowledge the base usurper as his 
sovereign. Scarcely had the father uttered the words, when his head was 
severed from his body : a sad sight for the eyes of a son, whose filial afiection 
was of that deep character so frequently met with among the Chinese. 

"Wooaankwei had now a double cause for vengeance — the death of his 
prince, and the murder of his father. He therefore made peace with the 
Mantchow Tartars, and aided by them soon expelled the usurper from the 
capital, where the Tartar prince was hailed as a deliverer, and proclaimed 
Emperor in 1644. Scarcely, however, had he been invested with this high 
dignity, than he was seized with a fetal disorder, of which he died in a few 
days, having named as his succeraor his son Shun-che, a child only six 
years of age, whose uncle was appointed to govern as Begent during his 
minority. 

Such was the revolution that placed the present Imperial family on the 
throne of China; but some years elapsed before the whole country was 
brought under submission to a foreign ruler; for although the provinces of 
the north, which had been disgusted by the tyranny of the usurping chief, 
had not hesitated to bestow the title of Emperor on a Tartar, some of the 
southern cities supported the claims of the native princes, and a long civil 
war ensued, during which the loyalists kept possession of the south, and 
two or three princes of the Ming family were successively proclaimed 
Emperors at Nanking, and held their courts in that city. 

The Chinese general, Woosankwei, was raised to a very high rtmk, and 
a principality was bestowed on him, with the government of one of the 
principal cities of Shensee. The fate of the usurper Li Kong was never 
known : but it was generally supposed he was killed in some engagement 
with the Tartars. 




i-'TT^MA VAN, Regent of the empire and iinctc of the youthful 
I ._^;-V Emperor, engaged excellent tutors for his royal nephew, 
who not only instructed him ic the literature of the coun- 
try, but instilled into his mind such principles as were 
likely to fit him for the government of the conquered 
nation. Under the care of these able momtors, he learned to be just and 
moderate towards the people over whom the fortune of war had placed 
him; and being naturally well inclined, he attained to manhood with 
just such principles as were best calculated to reconcile the Chinese toi 
foreign dominion. 

While Shun-che was pursuing his studies, the Eegent and his generals 
were engaged in reducing the southern part of the country to subjection; 
and all the finest provinces were devastated by the long and fearful contest. 
Many of the great cities were laid in ruins; for wherever die Tartars met 
with r^aistancc they set fire to the houses, and demolished all the public 
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buildings, except the Budhist Temples, which, being regarded by them as 
sacred edifices, they thought it would be siniiil to destroy. 

The traces of this war are still visible in China, where many an empty 
space is bounded by a dilapidated wall, that once surrounded a populous 
town, but now encloses only a few market gardens; and some of the chief 
aties are not much more than half their original size, as may be seen by the 
extent of their walls, which at present encompass large spaces of ground 
where no houses are remaining, and which are usually devoted to the culture 
of Tegelkbles for food. A great part of Nanking, with the Imperial Palace, 
was destroyed at this time; and there are now within its walk, orchards, 
fields, garden grounds, and scattered farm-houses; not above one-tbird of 
the area being occupied by the present city. 

One of the most formidable opponents of the Tartars was a maritime 
chief, or pirate, known by the name of Kosbinga, a noted character in the 
history of these times, not only for bis loyalty to the Chinese royal race, but 
also for his exploits against the Dutch, who had by this time considerably 
increased their Indian trade, and had formed a settlement in the Island of 
Formosa. 

Ching-che-loong, the father of Koshiaga, one of the richest merchants in 
China, had, in the early part of the war, fitted out a fleet at his own expense 
to support the native princes; but ailer the accession of Shun-che, he 
accepted the oflfer of a high post at court, leaving the command of his fleet 
to bis son Kosbinga, who, instead of following the example of his father, 
remained fiiithiul to the cause of the legitimate princes. This chief was the 
terror of th^Indian seas, where no foreign vessels dared to appear during 
tbe wars, so that all trade was for a long time suspended. At length the 
Tartars, having taken Nanking, laid siege to Canton, which, by the aid of 
Koshinga's fleet, was enabled to hold out for eight months; but was at the 
end of that time obliged to surrender, and tbe last prince of the Mii^ family 
fled to the court of tbe king of Pegu, where he was received with the 
greatest hospitality. 

Every place of importance having now submitted to the conquerors, the 
new government was acknowledged throughout the empire; and shortly 
afterwards, on the death of the Regent, Shun-che, although only fourteen 
years of age, took the goveAment into his own hands, A. D. 165S. The 
young sovereign, who no doubt acted by the advice of prudent and 
experienced ministers, suflered the Chinese to retain all the rights and 
immunities tbey bad enjoyed under their native rulers; but as he found it 
necessary to satisfy his Tartar subjects also, by admitting them to a share of 
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the hononrs and emoltiments of the empire, he doubled the number of 
officers of state and members of councils, making one half Chinese and the 
odicr half Tartars, a regulation which continnes to this day. 

The Chinese, however, were required to sub- 
mit t^one mark of subjection that was far more 
obnoxious and spread more general discontent 
among them than any changes that could have 
been introduced into the form of government. 
This was, that they should divest themselves 
of the thick raven locks, which they had been 
accustomed to cherish with peculiar care, and 
adopt in their stead the frightful Tartar feshion 
of wearing a long plaited tail hanging fi:om ike 
crown of a bald head. The hair is an ornament 
highly prized by most people; and as nature had 
been especially bountiful to the Chinese in that 
particular, they were extremely reluctant to part with it; and it is asserted 
that many chose to submit their heads to the executioner, rather than to the 
barber, for that was the cruel alternative, as it was found impossible to 
enforce the decree by any gentler means than treating disobedience as re- 
bellion, and punishing the offender accordingly. The tails were thus fully 
established, and have been worn ever since, to the gi-eat satisfaction, no 
doubt, of the barbers of China, whose services are in constant requisition 
among eJI classes of people, since the poorest mechanic must have his head 
shaved and his tail plaited as well as the most wealthy mandami. 

There were some few alterations made also in the nation^ costume, but 
they were not very striking, nor would it be very easy for an English pen 
to describe them. With regard to the laws, the religion, and the system of 
government, (he conquest produced no change, for the Tartar sovereigns 
governed like their Chinese predecessors, according to the rules laid down 
in the ancient books; so that, although the Emperor of China is absolute 
lord of the lands and the people, he is in some degree restrained by the laws 
as well as his subjects. He has four chief ministers, two Tartars and two 
Chinese, who together with certain high officers of state form the Imperial 
council; but the ordinary business of the government is conducted by 
a tribunal called the Li-pou, consisting of six boards, each of which has its 
particular department. 

The Li-pou Courts are as ancient as the monarchy itself, having been 
instituted, according to the Chinese annals, by the famous Emperor Yaou ; 
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a proof at least that they were among the earliest inatilutions of this smgiUar 
empire, The business of the £rst court, or Board of Official Appointments, 
is tq take dirf- that all oiHcQs uoder the government arc properly fiUed, and 
that those to whom authority is entrusted shall use it with moderation, and 
<lischai-ge theii- several duties with punctuality. The members of this 
trihunal are responsible for the conduct of all the viceroys, magistrates, and 
civil officers of every description, and arc obliged at stated periods to 
send in an account of their proceedings to the Emperor; so that if any 
of them arc guilty of misconduct, it is almost sure to he mnde known, and 
ihey are punished according to their misdemeanoure. Each governor of a 
proviEcc or cily ia obliged to send a report to the Li-pou onoe in three 
years as to the copduet of all magistrates imder his jurisdiction, and also of 
any injuries done by himself to his poorer brethren when seated on the 
magristerial bench to dispense justice; and this statement is Compared with 
that of others, who have perhaps been secretly keeping a watchful eye 
upon him; so that it is a dangerous experiment for a magistrate to attempt 
to conceal his own delinquencies, since they are almost certain to come to 
the knowledge of the Boardj and he is then punished, not only for the 
offence, but also for the concealment. These regulations are intended to 
protect the people from oppression, and must certainly act as a check to 
an undue exertion of power 
on the part of the authoriliea, 
although they may frequently 
be evaded. 

The second court, or Board 
of Finance, has the charge of 

the government revenues, and ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^mmr'-s^'i 
its members have to sei: t}iat all 
taxes and duties arc regularly 
paid into the Imperial treasury 
and etorchousesj some being 
collected in money, and others in 

kind- They make out orders for t, ^^^^ ^il^\^u:f^^'^^^\^^^'■''^ 
siilarics and pensions, distribute 
the proper quantities of rice, — j_^ — ^ ■ 

silks and money, thatarc allowed • —'■-—-- 

to princes and officers of slate, and keep exact accounts of all that is received 
and expended by the government. The third Li-pou court is the Board 
of BiCeifr, to wliich belongs the diicction of all the customs and cercmoniiiU 
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obsecved among the Clim*?se; not only in public, but also in private life. 
This Board appoints the days for holding festivals and royal himtsj and for 
the performance of sacrificesj and all other religious rites. It regrdates the 
costume to be worn by tbe different orders of the people; the etiquette of 
the Court, as well as of private society; the reception of ambaasiidors; the 
entertainments given by tlic Emperor; and, in short, it has the superin- 
tendence of aU those outward forms and usages -which in China are con- 
sidered of BO much importance. The fourth is the Military Board; and the 
fifUi the Board of Funiahments, which snperintcnds the execution of the 
penal laws. The sixth court is the Board of Public "Works, which is 
charged with the care of the roads, canals, bridges, temples, palaces, and all 
public buildings, its chief duty being to see that they are kept in repair 
throughout the empire. 

Duiing the Ming dj-nasty these tribunals were held both nt Nanking and 
Peking; but Sbun-che suppressed the courts at Nanking, and united the 
members with those at Peking, where all the business has since been trans- 
acted, each of the six councils having its own sepai-ate hall. 

As soon as the Tartar prince was firmly seated on the throne, the Russian. 
Emperor Alexius, the father of Peter the Great, sent an embassy to China, 
with a view to establish a commercial treaty between the two empires; but 
the attempt failed from a rather curious circumstance, and one that has since 
been a cause of dispute with the British government. It was a custom 
of the Tartar sovereigns to exact from all those over whom they claimed 
supremacy an act of submieslon, called the Ko«tou. which consists in making 
nine prostrations, touching the ground each time with the forehead. Thia 
ceremony is equivalent to an acknowledgment of vassalitge, therefore the 
Hussiiaii ambassador very properly refueed to perform it, as jt would not 
have become him thus to compromise the dignity of his master, who was an 
independent, as well as a powerful prince. The refusal of the envoy gave 
great offence to Shun-che, who, in consequence, declined receiving the 
embassy. But this was not the only point of disagreement betMeen the two 
monarchs; for the Russians had taken possession of some territories in 
Siberia, which were considered as a part of Mantchow Tartary; and as they 
would not give them up, but on the contrary erected a fort there for the 
purpose of defending them, the Tartars commenced n war for their recovery, 
which wtis continued for a long time, the Bussians still approaching nearei 
and nearer to China by new conquests, until at length the dominions of the 
Emperor of Russia actually joined the territories of China. 

Not long after the failure of the RuMi«n embassy, the Dutch, who were 
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•very anxious to open a trade with Canton, and establish, a Victory there, sent 
Mubassadon to the Emperor with a petition to that effect. They were very 
conrteotulf received by the Viceroy of Canton, who accepted the presents 
they carried to him, according to the custom of the East, where a request 
to a great man is invariably accompanied by a present; nor would any 
fiMreign ambassador be admitted to the presence of the Chinese sovereign 
unless prepared with some costly gift to lay at hie feet. 

The Viceroy of Canton was a handsome young Tartar of preposseBsmg 
manners, who invited the Dutch envoys to dine with him, and entertained 
diem in a very sumptuous style. They were received in the great hall 
of the palace by his mother, who had just arrived from Tartary, and, 
according to the habits of the Tartar ladies, made no scruple of appearing 
befinre strangers of the opposite sex. The dinner was served in the Chinese 
fiu^on, on a number of small tables, not covered with cloths, but ornamented 
with painting and gilding, at each of which two guests were seated. The 
meats were served in silver dishes, and the wine in golden cups; and during 
the banquet a party of actors, splendidly habited in the ancient costume 
of the country, performed a play at one end of the hall for the amusement 
of the ccMupany. 

The Dutchmen were not a little surprised at the magnificence displayed 
by the Tartar governor, and departed highly gratified with the reception 
they had met with, and from which they augured &vonrably for their mis- 
sion; but in this diey were mistaken, for when they arrived at Peking, they 
wcore scarcely treated with common civility by the authorities there, who 
provided them with a miserable lodging, and very scanty entertainment, 
until the time was appointed for their audience. 

The sovereigns of the East tisually hold their levees at break of day, 
consequently the ambassadors, to their great annoyance, were conducted 
to the palace overnight, and obliged to sit up in their state dresses that 
they might be ready at the moment their attendance was required. Seated 
on the floor in an outer apartment, which was quite destitute of frimiture, 
they had leisure to contemplate by the light of a few lamps, a motley group 
of beings in the same uncomfortable situation as themselves, all waiting 
also for the honour of being admitted to the presence of the Emperor. 
In one comer of the room was a barbarian envoy from a Prince of the 
Southern Tartars ; dressed in a long coat of sheepskin, dyed crimson, with 
large boots, bare arms, and a horse's tail dangling from his cap. Contrasted 
with this rough-looking personage, was the ambassador of a Mogul Khan, 
who wore a blue silk dress, so richly embroidered that it looked like beaten 
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gold; an<l very different from eltlier uf these, was the representative of the 
Grand Lama, who was attired in a yellow robe, ■witli a, broad hat, liltp that 
■worn by a cardinalj and a striug of large beads round hia neck. Tiicre 
were many otKec figures, all equally novel to the eyes of the Europeans, 
who were no less objects of curiosity to tbe strangers. 

At length the welcome dawn appeared, when on a given signal, all 
started up, and shaking off the weariness that had oppressed them, followed 
the official persons, whose bushicss it was to conduct tliem to the h^ of 
audience. Tliis hall is of white marble, the entrance to wliich is by five 
flights of steps ; the middle flight being reserved exclusively for the 
Emperor, and never profaned by the foot of any other person. Ilere a 
Gcene of extraordinary pomp and splendour exhibited itself to the astonished 
eyti of the plain and homely Dutchmen. The glittering dresses of the attend- 
ants; the gorgeous banners displayed by the soldiers ranged on each side 
of the hall; the superb throne, around which were held on high, figures of 
the sun made of gold, and silver circles representing the moon; with the 
crowd of officers and 3Iandarins in their state robes, produced a most 
imposing effect. 

Tlic Emperor had not yet made his appearance, but all the ambassadors 
Were directed to prostrate themselves three times before the empty throne^, 
and at eacTi time of kneeling to bow down their heads to the ground three 
times till their foreheads touched the marble flooring. This was the very 
ceremony the Russian envoy had rcftised to perform ; but as the Hollanders 
were extremely anxious for the success of their embassy, they did not 
think it prudent to make any scruple about the matter, and went througli 
the kotou with a good grace. The sound of bella soon aunounccd the 
approach of Shun-che, all present fell on their knees as he ascended the 
steps, every eyo being bent towards the earth, as if none were worthy to 
look upon him. He walked up the hall with a stately air, and seated 
himself on the throne, when the whole assembly arose, and the different 
envoys were led forward to do him homage by a repetition of the nine 
prostrations; but not a single a word, nor even the slightest mark of notice, 
did the haughty Tiu-tar vouchsafe to the disappointed Europeans, who 
withdrew with no very kindly feelings towards a prince before whom ihey 
had humbled themselves to so little purpose. Both the Taitars and Chinese 
had, in fact, a great contempt for the Dutch people, in conseq^uence of 
having learned that there was no emperor or king of Holland; for they did 
not understand the nature of a republic, but thought the Dutch must be a 
very poor and tneati nation that could not aflbrd to maintain a king. How- 
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ever, before the ambassadors quitted Peking, ikey were officially informed 
tliat they might come to China once in eight years, to bring presents, but 
not to trade. 

The presents brought by ambassadors were received as a kind of tribute, 
and acknowledgment of vassalage ; and thus the Chinese have imbibed the 
absurd notion that all the countries of Europe, from which embassies have 
been sent to the Emperor of China, are subject to him, and they are 
only now beginning to discover their mistake. It is scarcely possible to 
believe that the Emperors themselves could have been under the same 
impression, although it was their policy to keep up the delusion among their 
subjects, who were taught to look upon them as absolute monarchs of the 
whole earth. Shun-che, especially, must have been better informed, since 
he h^ placed himself imder the tuition of a German Jesuit, named Adam 
Schaal, for whom he entertained so great a respect that he raised him to the 
dignity of Chief Minister of State, and consulted him on every affair of 
importance ; so that, however strange it may appear, the Empire of China 
was for a time governed in reality by a Christian Missionary. The Emperor 
was so much attached to this excellent man, that he would often spend the 
whole day with him at his own house, in order to profit by his profound 
learning; and although he himself never became a convert to Christianity, 
he did not prohibit others from embracing that faith, and allowed two 
chnrchea to be built at Peking, where several missionaries came to reside. 
It may be supposed that under such favourable circimistancea many were 
converted to the Christian faith; and if all the successors of Shun-che had 
adopted the same liberal policy with regard to.religion, China might perhaps 
by this time have been a Christian country. 

In the mean time some thousands of families who still preserved their 
attachment to the late dynasty, emigrated to the Island of Formosa, where they 
were received and protected by the Butoh, who had erected two forts there, 
and were in possession of a great part of the country. But they soon had 
cause to repent of having admitted the Chinese loyaHsts into the island, 
for their numbers rapidly increased to an alarming extent; and it was 
discovered that they were holding a secret correspondence with the maritime 
chief Koshinga, who openly persisted in his opposition to the new govern- 
ment of China. This discovery excited some apprehension on the part of 
the Duteh, whose feara were not without foundation; for Koshinga, who 
had formed the bold project of conquering the island, and setting himself 
up as an independent sovereign, landed with a force of twenty thousand 
men, and being joined by the Chinese emigrants, demanded the surrender 
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of the Dutch forts. A desperate conflict took place, in which the Dutch 
suffered vecy severely, and were obliged to retire witMn the forts, from 
which ihcy sent a deputation to the camp of the invader t-o propose terms 
of accommodation; but Koshinga refused to make any tcmis, saying, that 
Formosa had always belonged to llie Chinese, although they had allowed 
Btrangen to reside there; but as they now required it for their own 
occupation, the foreigners must immediately depart, as it was no longer 
convenient to let them remain. A regidar warfare was then commenced 
for possession of the island, which lasted many montlis, when the Dutch 
were obliged to give up the contest, and betake themselves to their settle- 
ments in Javfi; on which Koshinga nssiuned the sovereignty in 1663, and 
was called by the Europeans, King of Formosa. Great numbers of Chinese 
loyalists) from time to time, left their country to place themselves under his 
protection, so that the number of his subjects was constantly increasing ; and 
as he still remained faithful to the exiled royal family of China, he made 
frequent descenta on the maritime provinces guarded by the Tartars^ who 
were much harassed by his attacks. The Dutch bad endeavoured to civilize 
the original inhabitants of the island, but the Chinese made slaves of some 
of them, while others escaped to the raountaias, where t^eix posterity still 
live, in a &tatc of barbarism. 

About the time that Koahinga achieved this conquest, the £mperor 
Shun-che died, at the early age of twenty-four, and was succeeded by his 
son Kang-hy, who was then only eight years old. 

Kahc-ht, from 1662 to 1722. 

The new Empei-or Kang-hy was one of the greatest monarchs that ever 
ruled over the Chinese territories. Being so young when his father died, 
four of the ministers were appointed to conduct the govermnent during his 
minority'; but as they were all ratlicr advanced in years, and strongly 
prejudiced in favour of the ancient usages of the couotry, they employed 
the authority with which they were entrusted to abolish the innovations 
made by the late Emperor^ and restore all things to their former state. 
Their principal cause of dissatisfactioa was the toleration that had been 
granted to the Christians, which they feared might, in time, if it were 
continued, be prejudicial to the ancient forms of worship which had endured 
for 80 many ages; and as this was in their eyes the greatest evil that could 
possibly befal the country, they used their best endeavours to prevent it, by 
puttbg in prison the good Father Adam Schaal, and another Jesuit called 
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Father Verbicst, who had also stood high in the favour of Shun-che, and had 
been employed to assist Schaal in the aifairs of the state. 'Hie two churcheB 
ireie then dpsh-ojed, and all who had professed the Christian faith were 
persecuted with the utmost seventy, by fines, imprisonment, exile, and some 
even wilh death. The two Jesuits were, after a time, liberated; but the 
general pereecution of the Christians was continued till the young Emperor 
was of an age to take tb& government into his own hands. One of his first 
acts was to put a stop to the cruelties tu which the Christian converts had 
been subjected; and he made amends to Father Verbicst for the sufiferings 
he had endured, by raiaing him to the same rank which hia father had 
bestowed on Adam Schaal, who had lately died of old age. 

During the Regency, the pirate Koahinga had died; but liis son had 
token upon himself the government of Formosa, and as he inherited his 
father's hatred towards the Tartars, and waa equally powerful at eea, 
he constantly ravaged the whole line of the south-eastern coast of China. 
The naval force of the empire not being sufficiently &Uong to contend with 
chat of the pii'ate king, the government issued an order, that all Bubjccts of 
the Emperor of China dwelling near the &ea shore, should withdraw ten 
miles into the interior, so as to leave only a barren tract of country to the 
invaders. The inhabitanta of the Portuguese settlement of Macao were 
the only persons exempted from the general order, probably because the 
government was indifferent about the safety of a foreign colony, particularly 
as the country' beyond was defended by the barrier wall that confined the 
Portuguese within certain limits. A great number of villages near the coast 
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were entirely destroyed, and thousand* nf families who had lived by fishing 
were reduced to great distress by being obliged to remove from the vicinity 
of the sea. Tlic fishermen, however, converted their bouts into smaller 
ones, in which, with the assistance of their families, they could continue 
their occupation in more shallow waters. Each of these boats was fiimiBhed 
with a peculiar and ingeniouB contrivance. It coneieted of a net suspended 
at the end of n bamboo pole ; the latter projecting from the boat somewhat 
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like a bowsprit, was fixed on a pivot by which it wna moveable, and was 
sisQ attached by means of ropee to a balance board. The fisherman, as he 
■wished to raise bis net out of, or to sink it into the water, had only to walk 
either up or dowTi the balance hoard* ThiB mode of fishing is BtiE practised 
in many parts of the island of Hong Xong, and other places; hut the nets 
in use are oilten of a large size, and are raised out of the water by means 
of ropes attached to wheels fixed on the Bhores. The expulsion of the 
inhabitants from the sea coast, produced the dcsu-cd effect; for the Formoaan 
Chief, whose principal resources had been derived from plundering the 
maritime towns and villages, found his power decline with his meanB 
of acquiring wealth; and although he contrived, with some difficulty, to 
support his authority till his death, hJs son, about twenty years after the 
accession of Kang-hy, gave up his i&Iand in consideration of a title and a 
pension for life, 

Formosa was thus united to the Chinese empire, and has proved a 
valuable acquisition, as it is extremely fertile, producing iu abundance fruits, 
com, and rice, of which large quandtiee are sent annually to China. The 
loyalists who had taken refuge there, having lost their leader, made sub- 
miesion to the Tartar Emperor, and received a full pardon; but were obhgcd 
to shave thulr heads, like the rest of the nation. 

The minority of Kang-hy is remarkable, among otlier events, for the com- 
mencement of the trade in tea, a very small quantity of that article being 
sent to England by the East India Company, who had been in the habit of 
Bending trading vessels to several of the Chinese ports, 2tnd had formed 
a settlement at Anioy before the Tartar conqueftt. They purchased vast 
quantities of silks, both raw and manufactured ; but tea bad not yet attracted 
much attention, and the little canister sent by one of the resident merchants 
to a friend was intended merely as a curious present. 

Some years afterwards, the Directors of the East India Company, in 
writing out to Bombay for certain goods to be shipped for England, desired 
that one hundred dollars should be laid out in tea, to be sent with the rest 
of the merchandise. This order having been executed, they wrote again, 
cleaixing that five or six chests t^hould be sent every year; and then the 
enormouH duty of five shillings a pound was levied by the English govern- 
ment upon this article, which made tea so dear that, even when larger 
quantities of it were brought to this country, a long time elapsed before any 
but very rich people could obtain it. Still the trade continued to increase, 
till at length the quantity of tea sold to the foreigners attracted the notice 
of the Chinese govcnunent, and a very heavy tax was laid on the exportation 
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of that article, which has ever since produced a considerable revenue to the 
Emperor. 

Kang-hy was exactly the Bort of prince to make himself exceedingly 
popular; for he was a great hunter, and thus acquired a high military 
reputation among the Tartars, who regarded hunting and war as pursuits 
equally honourable and important; and he gained the good-will of the 
Chinese by honouring and rewarding literary merit, and by attending in 
person to the welfare of his subjects. Every year he made a progress 
through some of the provinces, to see that the magistrates performed their 
duties, and that ike people were not oppressed by them. On these occa- 
sions the people of the cities usually made a grand display; as for instance, 
on his visit to Nanking in 1689, triumphal arches were erected in all the 
principal streets, at the distance of about twenty paces from each other, 
gaily adorned vnth ribbons, silks, and fringes ; and when he made his entry 
on horseback, with a numerous train of guards and gentlemen, he was met 
by a deputation &om the citizens, bearing silken banners, canopies, parasols, 
and other ornamental ensigns used by the Chinese on grc^t occasions. 
The streets were crowded with people as he passed along; but, although so 
many thousands were assembled, such was their habitual awe of Majesty, 
that not even a whisper disturbed the solemn silence which prevailed. 

From Nanking the Emperor proceeded to the wealthy city of Soo-chow, 
which from the beauty of its situation, the luxury of its inhabitants, and 
the circumstance of many of the streets being intersected with canals, on 
which pleasure boats are continually gliding, has been called the Venice of 
China. Here the people laid down rich silks and carpets along the sbreets 
through which the royal train was to pass; a mark of respect that was 
highly pleasing to the Emperor, who, instead of riding over them, as was 
expected, dismounted at the gate of the city, and desiring his whole suite 
to do the same, proceeded on foot to the p&lace. This little mark of con- 
sideration probably did more towards raising the monarch in the public 
estimation, than any of his greater acts; so easy is it sometimes, by an act 
of courtesy, for a soveveign to win the affections of him anbjects. Another 
incident is said to have occurred during this progress, v;bioh may serve to 
shew the summary mode in which justice was executed upon those Man- 
darins who were found to have abused their authority. 

Kang-hy, who was a little apart from his attendants, saw an old man 
sitting on the groiind weeping bitterly. Riding up to him, he inquired the 
cause of his grief. " My lord," said the old man, who was ignorant of the 
rank of his interrogator, " I have cause enough for soirow. My only son. 
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who W45 tbe joy of my life, and the support of my declining years, hats 
been taken from me to serve the governor of the province; and I have no 
one to comfort me in my old age, or to moura over my tomb. The 
Emperor aekcd if he had endeavoured to obtain some redress. "Alas!" 
replied he, ■" how U it possible for nie, a poor weak old man, to force a 
great Mandarin to do me justice?" "We will presently see that!" said tbe 
monarch, " get up behind me, and shew me the way to this governor's house j 
perhaps it ivill not be so difficult to obtain justice as you may imagine." 
The poor man mounted as he was deaired, and they forthwith rode to the 
Mandarines pnlfice, wherP the imperial guards, and a large party of grandees 
who had mi»scd the Emperor, arrived just at the same time in great 
consternation, Kang-liy entering the palace, charged the govcrnoT with 
his violent conduct. The offender, not being able to deny the accusation, 
■was condemned to lose hi3 head, and the sentence waB executed on the 
spot; when the Emperor, turning lo the old man, said, " To make you 
ample amends for the injury you have sustained, I Appoint you governor of 
this province in the room of him who has proved himself so unworthy of 
that office. Let his crime and punishment be a warning to you, to use 
your power more justly." 
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It was during this rdgn that the Chinese learned the art of casting 
cannon, in which they were instructed by Father Verbiestj under whose 
inspection about 450 pieces of artillery were founded, to the great ^atisfac- 
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tion of the Emperor, who made a Bolemn feast under tents in the fields, on 
the occasitm of their being tried; his Majesty and the court being lodged 
in an immense splendid tent, or temporary palace, containing a grand 
hall of audience, and other apartments, all lined with embroidered silks. 
Gunpowder had been known and made in China from a very early period, 
but it had only been used in the composition of fireworks, of which the 
Chinese always made a great display at their festivals; nor was it till the 
early part of the seventeenth century, that they became acquainted with 
its application as an agent in warfare; when the Portuguese, during the 
war with the Mantchows, lent them three cannons for the defence of the 
ci^ of Nanking, with men to manage them; and great was the surprise 
created by their deadly effects. The fame of Father Verbiest was con- 
siderably raised by the important service he had rendered to the state 
in furnishing it with . artillery, and a title of honour was bestowed on 
him in consequence ; besides which, he gained much credit and influence 
by reforming the calendar, which had been suffered to fall into such 
confusion, that it was found necessary to leave out a whole month of 
one year to bring it into regular order. Yet the composition of the 
almanacs is considered an affair of so much importance, that tt is the 
chief business of an assembly of learned Mandarins, who compose what is 
called the Astronomical Board; and when the error in their calculations 
was discovered, the president was banished to Tartary, for his incom- 
petency to the duties of his office, and Father Verbiest was placed at die 
head of that department in his stead ; for it is one of the singular features 
of the Chinese government to punish inability in office as a crime, on the 
ground that no man ought to undertake that which he is not able to perform; 
and on the same principle a military commander is sometimes disgraced in 
consequence of the loss of a battle, or the &ilure of an enterprise, in which 
he may have done his best to succeed. 

The Astronomical tribunal is subordinate to that of the Board of Rites. 
The grand business of its members is to make the almanacs; and they have 
also to calculate the eclipses, and to present to the Emperor at the end of 
every forty-five days an exact statement of the position of the heavenly 
bodies, together vrith the observations that have been made during that time. 
An edipse is considered a great event in China. Some time before it 
takes place, notices are sent to the governors of every province and city 
throughout the empire, that they may prepare for the performance of the 
accustomed solemnities that are always observed on the occasion. Large 
printed bills are immediately posted on the public buildings, and orders 
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are sent to tiie Mandarina to aseemble in the large halls appointed for that 
purpose, whither they repair on the morning of the given day, in their 
robes of ceremony, and take their scats at tables on which are delineated 
all the eclipses that have happened for more than 4000 yeara. It ia stated 
in evidence of the antiquity of the Chinese monarchy, that tto ancient 
records mention a total eclipse of the sun that took place 3155 years before 
the Christian era, which is also noticed by the Chaldeans and ancient 
Egyptians, and as the correctness of tke statement has been proved by 
subsequent calculations, it affords an additional reason for supposing that 
China was inhabited and had its learned men at that early period. 

The ceremonies observed on the occasion of aji eclipse have somewhat 
of a religious character, and originated in ignorance of the causes of the 
phenomenon, which was anciently believed to be tiie forerunner of some 
dreadful calamity; and although the CTiinc&e are now aware that the effect 
is produced by natural causes, they are too much attached to their old 
customs to discontinue them. The Mandarins being assembled in the Hall 
of Astronomy, place themselves at the tables before mentioned, waiting for 
the commencement of the eclipse. The moment the sun or moon, whichever 
it may be, begins to be darkened, drums and gongs are sounded in the 
town, and the people all prostrate themselves, bowing their heads till their 
foreheads touch the earth, and in this position they continue as long as the 
orb remains shadowed j while some of the members of the Astronomical 
Board are at the observatorj- watching the progress of the eclipse, and 
noting down their obsei*Tations, which are ailerwards cjEamincd and com- 
pared with the computations made by the chief tribunal, and a report is 
transmitted to the Emperor. 

The distribution of the almanacs at the beginning of every year is also 
attended vrith many Bolemnities. There xs no work in the world of which 
so many copies are printed as the CliineBe calendar, the number being 
estimated at several millions ; which is not improbable, considering the 
amount of population, and the fact that every fomily uses an almanac as an 
oracle; since^ besides the usual information, it not only predicts the weather, 
but notes the days that are reckoned lucky or unlucky for commencing any 
undertaking; for applying remedies in diseases ; for marrying or for burying ; 
and, in short, it is consulted by the people in many cases where their own 
reason would be a better guide j but the government gives countenance 
to all superstitions that disincHnc the people from exerting their own 
reasoning faculties. The calendar is an Imperial monopoly, and no other 
than that prepared by the Asti'onomical Board is allowed to be published. 
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the law on this point hein^ ao strict that a viulation of it would be punished 
with death. The almannca are all printed at Peking, and are dielributod 

through the empire in ihe following manner. On a certain day appointed 
for tije ccreniiomal in the capital, the Mandarins repair early in the morning 
to the palace, while the members of the Board, arrayed in their state dresses, 
proceed to their haU to escort the books, wKich are carried in procession 
to the Imperiiil residence. Those which are intended for the Emperor, the 
Empress, and the queens, are bound in yellow sjitin, and enclosed in bags 
of cloth-of-gold, which arc plnced on a large gilded machine, borne by forty 
footmen clothed in yellow. Then follow ten or twelve smoUer vehicIeB, 
surrounded with red silk curtnina, and containing the books to be given 
to the princes, which arc bound in red satin, and enclosed in bags of silver 
cloth. Tliesc are followed by men hearing on their shoulders several tables, 
on which arc piled the calendars intended for the grandees of the court 
and the generals of the army; the csvalcndf is completed by the president 
and members of the Board in sedans, followed by their usual attendants. 
On arriving at the palace, the golden bags are laid on two tables covered 
with yellow damask, when the members of the tribunal, having first pro- 
strated themselves, deliver them to thf- prnper officers, who receive them 
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kneeling, and carr}- them with great ceremony to the foot of the throne. 
The silver bagi arc sent in a similar manner to all the princes of the royal 
family; after which the ministers, and other great officers of state, present 
themselves in turn, and kneel with reverence to receive their almanacs, 
which are regarded as gifts from the Emperor. The ceremonies of dis- 
tribution at the Court being concluded, the books intended for the use 
of the people arc sent by the tribunal into every province of (he empire. 
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where the forms obserred at the Imperial palace are repeated at the coart 
of the head Mandarm, after which the people are allowed to purchase their 
almanacs; and as tliis is a privilege of which few tmiit to arait themselves^ 
the sale must be immease, and most largely add to the revenue. 

The Chinee had many astronomical instruments at a very early period 
of their hiBtory ; but they were greatly improved, and some new odgb intro- 
duced, by the Jcsnits, who certainly owed the extraordinary influence they 
once posBCS&ed in China to their inculcation of the arts and scieaees most 
esteemed in that country. The first clocks and watches seen in China were 
presented to Kang-hy by one of the Jesuit fathers; and another member 
qf the fraternity, to gratify the ladies of that Emperor's court, constructed 
for them a camera-obscurar an iusitrumcnt with which they were much 
delig-hted, as it enabled them to see what was passing outside the palace 
gates. In consequence of the enc-ourag-ement received by the Jesuits, 
Christianity made greater progress in China during the reign of Kang-hy 
than at any period either before or since* Many members of the roviJ 
family, both male and female, openly professed the Christian faith, and a 
church was built for their accommodation within the precincts of the palace; 
bcbidcB which, several places of worship for Christians were erected in 
different parts of Peking, as well as in other large cities. Among these new 
edifices was a church built by a French Jesuit named D'EntrecoUeSj at the 
famous villag^c or town of Klng-te-ching, wliere the great porcelain manu- 
facture was carried on; and there he made himself acquainted with the whole 
process of that beautiful art^ which was first brought into Europe by liim, 
when, on the death of Kang-hy, the Christian missionaries were obliged 
toxjuit the country. Among the Jesuits resident at this time in Peking 
was Pere Gerbillon, a native of France, who was employed by the Emperor 
on a mission into Tartary, the object of which was to negotiate a peace with 
the Russians, who had been at war with the Chinese ever wnce the rejection 
of their embassy by the late Emperor Shun-che, who refused to acknowledge 
their right to the tGrritorics they had occupied in Maiitchow Tartary. 

The negotiations were successful ; peace was concluded, and a &ec ti-ade 
established between Russia and China by a treaty signed by the two 
Emperors Alexius and Kang-hy in the year ISSi). The boundaries of the 
Uussian Emphe, which had been the ground of dispute, were precisely 
defined, and it was agreed that caravans should be sent at stated periods 
to Peking, and be allowed to remain there till they had disposed of their 
poods, A caravansery iu the suburbs was allotted for tlie residence of the 
merchants, and their eipeuses while they remained were to he defrayed by 
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tiw Emperor of China. The trade thus conducted was a monopoly of the 
Russian goTemment; but there were pri^-ate merchants also who travelled 
to China, and transacted business on their own account with the Chinese 
merchants, at an annual fair held on the frontiers; but they were not 
permitted to proceed to Peking, like the government agents, nor even to 
enter the Clunese territories. 

The principal wars of Kang-hy, after the submission of the pirates of 
Formosa, were with the Elenths or Kalmuc Tartars, who had been a very 
numerous and powerful tribe, but were almost annihilated in the course of 
three years war&re, by the victorious arms of the Chinese £mperor, who by 
this conquest greatly extended his dominions in Tartary. In the year 17S1, 
Kang-by, then far advanced in years, celebrated the sixtieth anniversary of 
Ins accession to the throne, and as be was the 6r8t sovereign of China whose 
re^n had been lengthened to this term, a grand jubilee took place on the 
occasion throughout the whole empire. Sixty is a number held in especial 
veneratHm among the Chinese, and the sixtieth birth-day of any private 
individual is always celebrated with great festivities by the family; but the 
event of a monarch having arrived at that epoch of his reign, particularly 
one who was so much beloved and respected, was an especial cause of 
rejoicing, which was testified in the usual way by sacrifices to the gods, 
illuminationa, feastings, fireworks, and a variety of amusements. 

On all festive occasions in China, the sacrifices constitute an important 
part of the ceremonials, and as there are no priests of the order of Confucius, 
the Emperor officiates as high-priest in the capital, whilst in all the other 
cities the Viceroy or Chief Mandarin acts in that capacity. The greatest 
annual festival on which the sovereign appears in his sacerdotal character is 
that of the celebration of the season of spring, which takes place about the 
middle of February, and is one of those ancient observances that help to 
preserve the priautivc character of the nation. It is then that the Emperor 
performs the part of the husbandman by ploughing and sowing seed in an 
enclosure set apart for that purpose near the palace, a ceremony never 
omitted by Kang-hy, who was very attentive to all observances that are 
held in reverence among the people. The day for the royal ploughing was 
fixed by the Board of Bites, and this ceremony was accompanied by many 
solemnities on the part of the Emperor, and those who were to assist at the 
sacrifices, such as fasting for three dap until the evening of each, and 
abstaining from all kinds of amusements during that period. Several princes 
were also deputed on the eve of the festival to visit the Hall of Ancestors, 
a temple dedicated to the memory of the Imperial relatives who had departed 
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this life, where manj- rile* and ceremoDies were performed before the tablets 
on which their nanieB were engraven. 

Early on the moraiiig of the festival the Emperor, attended by the great 
qlEcera of state, repairs to the Temple of the Enrth, where he molccs 
BacrificeB, and implorca a blessing on the hibours of the epting, that they 
mfij produce a plentiful haircat; and when these rites are ended he deKccnds 
from the templo into tJie field, where all the requisite prepaiations have 
been made by forty or fifty husbanthnen, who are in attendance. The 
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Empci'Or ploughs a few furrows with his own hand, and sows five sorts of 
graini after which twelve grandees of the first rank plough and sow in 
turn, and then the work is completed by the professional husbandmen^ each 
of whom receives a present of a piece of Nanking cloth. The produce of 
this field is held sacred, and carefully preserved in a gTEinary by itself, to 
be used for the most solemn Bacrificcs. The ploughing by the Imperial 
husbandman takes place only in the capital, but in every large city ft 
ceremony is performed called "meeting the Bpringi" when the governor 
assumes the character of high-priest, and goca out in state, carried in a 
finely ornamented ecdan chair, preceded by banners, lighted torches, and 
music. He ia followed by several Mandarins in theii sedans, and by a 
number of litters, in which are placed children, who are fancifully ilrcssed 
Hnd crowned with flowers, repreaenting various deilieG connected with, the 
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labours of the field. But the most prominent figure among the dramatu 
penonm is a huge earthen buffalo^ Uie representatiTc of the sprii^, which is 
borne in procession to meet the high-priest, who delivers a lecture on tiie 
benefits of husbandry, which is one of sixteen discourses read annually to 
Uie people. At the conclusion of the lecture he strikes the bufialo three 
tines with a stafiT, when it is immediately broken in pieces by the populace, 
and a number of little porcelain cows with which it was filled, furnish 
nuteiiab for a scramble. The rest of the day is devoted to amusements, 
among which, the most popular are plays performed by companies of stroll- 
ing actors, who set up temporary theatres in the streets^ the expenses being 
paid, on this occasion, by the government. 

It is thus that the rulers of China, both by precept and example, stimulate 
th^ subjects to the pursuits of agriculture, so essential to the support of the 
empire; and as the Emperor in person, ploughs the land and sows the seed; 
so the Empress also performs her part to encourage another most important 
branch of industry by going through in appearance at least all the labours 
connected with the culture of silk. The Empresses of ancient times were 
wont in reality to occupy themselves with their maidens like the royal 
dames of Europe in days of yore, spinning and weaving, and stitching with 
tnde&tigable zeal; but at the period to which I am now alluding, they 
contented themselves with gathering a few mulberry leaves in the Imperial 
orchard, and winding off some cocoons of silk; having first made sacrifices 
in the Temple dedicated to the inventor of the silk manufacture. The 
intention of these ceremonies is obviously to countenance that superiori^ 
in point of rank which the farmers and manufacturers have invariably held 
over those engaged in mercantile pursuits; for the rulers of China, fi'om the 
earliest period to the present, have always deemed it better policy to make 
the empire entirely dependent on its own resources for food and clothing, 
than to obtain those necessaries or add to its wealth by foreign trade, which 
has hitherto been only tolerated, and never encouraged by the government. 

Kang-hy endeavoured, with the araistance of the Jesuits, to make some 
improvements in the arts and sciences of China, especially in that of 
medicine, which has always been in a most deficient state; but the pre- 
judices of the Chinese with regard to the dissection of human bodies is so 
strong that, although several books on the subject of anatomy were pub- 
lished under the patronage of that enlightened Emperor, the study was 
never prosecuted to any advantage; and so Httlc is yet understood of the 
medical art, that the greater portion of the Chinese people put more faith 
in spells and charms, than in any remedies derived from professional 
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science, and place very Utile reliance on the eJEcacy of a mcdicme^ unless it 
be taken on a lucky day. Kang-hy died in the year 1723, having ruled over 
the Chinese empire eisty-^one years, the longest reign recorded in ihc 
history of China, since the fabulous times. 

The sovereign power had never been greater or more absolute than 
during this period, nor had it ever been equalled, except while the sceptre 
was swayed by the powerful hand of Kublai lihan. Besides extending his 
dominions by his conquests over the Elenths, Kong-hy obliged the Mouguls 
to remove three hundred milea beyond ^e Great Wall, where he gave 
them lands and pastnres, while he settled his own subjects of the Mantchow 
race m the provinces they had vacated, thus uniting to China a large extent 
of territory without the intervention of s. foreign nation. The Monguls, 
however, are still a constant aouree of uneasiness to the Chinese government, 
and are watched with the utmost jealousy by the Jfantchows, whom it ie 
well known they heartily detest aa the usurpers of that ^empire, once so 
gloriously ruled by their own princes. They have no cities, but dwell in 
tents, some of which are as richly ftirniahcd as the halls of a palace; the 
flooring being covered with Turkey or Persian carpets, the sides adorned 
with silken hangings, and every othei* article for doniestic use being of a 
costly and luxurious description, and obtained in exchange for valuable fura 
from the Chinese, llic Monguls are great hunters, and thus procure the 
skins of various animals that are higUy prized. They are all trained to 
arras and are also addicted to horse-racingj wrestling, and other athletic 
sportA. Their ordinary costume is a long dark blue robe, fastened round 
the waist with a leather belt ; under-garments of Nanking cotton, leather 
boots, and a cap of cloth or fur, according to the sGason. Their princes 
attend as vasBaJs at the Imperial courts and very often marry the daughters 
of the Emperor, who is not unwilling to promote such alliances a» a means 
of securing their fidelity. With the same view he sends rich presents to 
them every year, except when any signs of rebellion appear, in which case 
the gifts are withheld, until submission has been made, and the disaffected 
have returned to their allegiance. Their lands are held in fief, and descend 
to the eldest son, who cannot take possession until he has received his in- 
vestiture from the Emperor; another means of keeping them in Bubjection. 

' Yosra-T-cttiKG, from 17^3 to nS5. 

Some time before his death, Kang-hy had nominated as his successor his 
fourth son, who happened to be in Tartary at the time when hia father was 
seized with the sudden illness that termiualed lu^ existence ; and some n&j 
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he then named his fourteenth son to succeed him ; but others assert, and 
apparently with more reason, that Yong-t-chii^, availing himself of his 
brother's absence, possessed himself of the document that bequeathed the 
empire to the fourth son, and by adding ^e character that expresses teu) 
converted fourth into fourteenth, and thus by forgery and usurpation 
mounted the throne, having caused the true heir to be imprisoned in 
Tartary, where he died. Such is the account given of the accession of 
Tong-t-<:hiag, who was installed with great pomp on the day following the 
death of his father. The ceremony of the installation, which is equivalent 
to a coronation, takes place in the great hall of the palace, which is decorated 
with the splendour always displayed by the Chinese on state occasions. 
This ceremony consists in the act of homage performed by the princes and 
grandees of the empire there assembled, who acknowledge with certain 
forms the right of the new monarch to ascend the throne, and make the 
nine prostrations before him. In former times, if the successor were the 
son of the deceased sovereign, the government was left, during the period 
of mourning, to the care of the ministers, while the prince remained in the 
deepest seclusion, even shutting himself up within the tomb, or causing 
a hut to be erected near it, where he would spend months in the indulgence 
of his sorrow. But this custom has not been followed by the Tartar rulers, 
who appear to be fidly aware of the impolicy of leaving the management 
of the state to others, and therefore profess to respect the ancient practice, 
while at the same time they evade its performance by pretending that their 
own inclinations have been overruled by a consideration for the welfare 
of the people. The enthronement of an Empress is not a matter of right, 
but a mark of favour conferred by her husband, which raises her above the 
rest of the queens, of whom there are several, but does not place her upon 
an equality with the Empress-mother, who still holds the first rank amoi^ 
the females of the empire. The name of Yong-t-ching signifies ** lasting 
peace;** but the title was not at first very appropriate to the prince who 
assumed it, since he began his reign by a violent and unrelenting persecu- 
tion of the Christians, who, in consequence of the toleration Uiey had so 
long enjoyed, had grown very numerous. The Jesuits were banished from 
the court, the churches either destroyed or converted into heathen temples, 
and all Christian missionaries ordered to leave the cotmtry. Even his own 
relatives, those princes who, in the time of Kang-hy, had embraced Chris- 
tianity, and been allowed by that liberal-minded monarch to have a church 
for the exercise of their worship within the very bounds of the palace, were 
involved in the general fate of the converts, and sent as exiles, with their 
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wives and i'amtlica, to the dreary ileserta of Tai'tary. The banishment of 
the Jesuits put a full stop to the progress of improvement in China, where 
every trace was soon loat of the benefits derLvetl from their imweariod 
exertions ; and as the succeeding EmperorB have neither tolerated the 
Cliriatian religion, nor given any encouragement to the introduction of 
European science, the Chinese ate not more enlightened now than they 
were before the natives of Europe fii-st visited their shoreB. 

In every respect, except his enmity to the Christian religion, Yong-t- 
ching is spoken of as a ratld and bcneftcent sovereign, anxious to do good, 
and esti'emely charitable in sciasons of public calamity, euch as f»ilurc of 
the crops, or earthquakes, which latter arc not unfrequent in China. The 
province of Pe-che-loo is particulirly liable to these awful visitations, which 
were severely felt at Peking twice during the reign of Kang-hy, who ia 
much and deservedly praised for his humanity to the suflercrs ; nor was 
Yong-t-thlng less benevolent on tlie occasion of a similar calamity which 
occurred in 1730^ when many houses and temples were thrown down in 
the capital, and a great number of lives lost. Large Rume of money were 
distributed by order of the Empeior to repair the damiige; and those 
families who were reduced by the destruction of their shops and goods, to 
temporary distress, were relieved and supported at the expense of the 
goTcrnmcnt uatd their houses had been rebuilt and their trade bad re- 
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commenced. In 1725, a terrible famine aflSicted the land, when the public 
granaries in every province were opened for the purpose of supplying 
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the people with corn and rice at a small price, and the Emperor, according 
to established custom, made solemn sacrifices in the Temple of the Earth; 
released numbers of prisoners who were confined in the dungeons of 
the capital, and performed other acta of propitiation, hoping thereby to 
avert the calamity. 

The care that is taken to make a provision for the poor in time of need, 
by laying up stores of grain in every province, constitutes an admirable 
features of the Chinese policy ; and, according to the ancient laws, is 
one of the chief duties of the sovereign, who is enjoined by Confucius, 
the revered instructor both of the prince and his people, to take care that 
the lands are cultivated so as to produce the necessaries of life for all; to 
attend to the fisheries and planting of trees; to be moderate in imposing 
taxes; to see that the means of instruction are furnished for every class; 
but above all, to assist the people in times of scarcity, as a father would 
provide for the wants of his children. Yong-t-ching revived an old custom 
that had fallen into disuse, of inviting to a feast all persons eminent for 
their virtues. In his reign also the Mandarins who had conducted them- 
selves well in an inferior station were promoted to a higher rank. He 
encouraged agriculture by bestowing rewards on the most diligent labourers, 
and he brought under cultivation new lands at the extremity of the pro- 
vince of Yunnan, on the borders of Tartary, where he settled colonies, and 
conferred honoxirs on those who had exerted themselves to improve the 
Country. He modified the restrictive laws with regard to emigration, 
allowing the inhabitants of the maritime provinces to repair to Siam, 
Malacca, and the neighbouring islands ; on condition, however, that they 
should return to their native country — a stipulation that was perfectly in 
unison with their own feelings, which would lead them, even without such 
an injunction, to end their days in the place of their birth, that they 
might be entombed among their ancestors. During this reign some fresh 
disputes occurred with the Russians, which occasioned an alteration in the 
mode of trading between the two empires. Instead of being permitted to 
visit Peking once a-year, as they had been in the habit of doing ever since 
the peace concluded by the late Emperor, the Russian caravans were only 
allowed to repair thither once in three years; but a medium of commu- 
nication between the merchants of both countries was established by a 
trading station on the banks of a small stream in Tartary, called the Kiackta, 
which is about 1000 miles from Peking, and more than three times that 
distance from Moscow. On each side of this stream was erected a small 
town, or rather village, with a fort garrisoned by a few soldiers, that of the 
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Russians being chilled Kiackia, that uf the Chinese Mainintachin, which 
means the fort of commerce. The Chinese residents in MaimatschiD wcro 
njjcnts cinployeil hy the mcrchniita of great Tnamifactiintiir cities to carry 
thither such guoJs as were likely to be markctabk'; jik silks., both raw unil 
manufactured, tea, porcelnin, japanned ware, tobacco, rice, pearia, precious 
stonea, spices, and those elegant toys of carved ivory for which the Chinese 
ar<! so famous. They exchanged these articles with the Itiissians for rich 
furs, woollen cloth, linen, Russia leather, glass, and cutlery. The Chinese 
were not permitted to lake their wives with them, nor could the Hussians 
take theirs, on acMunl of the length and difficulties of the journey, m that 
there were nu women in the place, which must liavc been dull enough for 
those who were ohh'ged to remain there a whole year, the lerm specified 
for the residence of the Chinese traders, who at the end of that time 
returned to their homes, when others were sent ont to replace them, with 
a fresh assortmi'nt of goods. 

An embassy froni (he Ruseian court to that of Peking, in. the latter part 
of the reign of Kanf,'-hy, was accompanied at setting out by several ladies, 
who, had they nwt been thwarted in their wishes, would perhaps have 
braved alt dniigcra for the sake of seeing the capit;d of the Chinese empire; 
but when thev had proceeded some way, the ambassador was informed that 
Uiere was no example of European females ever having been admitted into 
a city of Chinn, Jind that they could not be allowed even to enter the 
Chinese territories without permission from the Emperor. They were 
therefore aent back To Russia, by which they avoided hardships greater 
than they bad perhaps contemplated; for the travellers, in crossing the 
sandy dciscit of Shamo, were forty days ivithout seeing a human habitation, 
except a few Jlongul tents; whilcj to augment their miscrioB, the snow fell 
in abundance, and they couh! not idways obtain a sufEcEcnt supply of fuel 
to make a fire when they halted. This cmbaBsy was sent by I'eter the 
(Ircat; and sonic years afterwiirds, the EiSipress Ciithcrmc the First des- 
patched an ambassador to the court of China, where he was well received 
by Yong-t-chiing, who consented to a treaty, by which the Russians were 
to have a church in the cnpitid, with priests of their own faith; and there 
were to be four young Russians always resident there, to study the languages 
and act as intcrprLlers between the two untioii!^. Those studeute were 
to remain for ten years, and then to be replaced by others. The Erapreea 
afterwards gave up the monopoly of the regular trade, and the cai'avans 
ceased to visit the Chinese capital, but the merchanlw of both countries slill 
resorted lo ICiackta, where a great trade has been eairieil on to the present 
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time. During the whole of this reign, the Britieh merchants of the East 
India Company trading to China were so much oppressed by the heavy 
duties imposed by the government, and the extortions privately practised by 
the Mandarins, that, although the commerce was never entirely stopped, 
it was very often interrupted. 

The reign of Yong-t-ching was not distinguished by any very remarkable 
event, neither was it disturbed by foreign wars or domestic rebellion, there- 
fore had it not been for the cruel persecution suffered by the Christians, the 
name of the Emperor would not have been a misnomer. He died in 
1735, having reigned about fourteen years, and was succeeded by his eldest 
son, the warlike and highly talented Kien-long, the first sovereign of the 
Chinese Empire whose court was visited by a native of Great Britain. 

A public mourning in China, especially for the death of an Emperor, 
is observed with the deepest solemnities throughout the whole country, for 
it is not, as in Europe, an optional ceremony to put on the outward sjrmbols 
of sorrow ; but the whole nation is bound, both by law and custom, to exhibit 
the same tokens of grief for the loss of him who is in a figurative sense the 
parent of every individual, as each would display on the death of his own 
fiithet or mother. On the death of the sovereign, despatches announcing 
the event, written in blue ink, which is emblematical of a royal demise, 
are immediately forwarded to all the provinces. The Board of Rites then 
issues directions for the mourning, when the many millions of human beings 
that constitute the population of China, clothe themselves in coarse sack- 
cloth or white serge, lay aside every kind of ornament, and refraiu from all 
festivities, either in public or private. During the first hundred days, the 
men are obliged to leave their heads and beards unshaven. Marriages are 
not celebrated, nor are any sacrifices performed in the temples. Similar 
ceremonies are observed at the death of an Empress-mother, but do not 
continue for so long a period; fifty days being the usual term of mourning 
on such an occasion ; but the wives of the Emperor are not thus publicly 
honoured at their deaths, although in some instances the Mandarins of the 
court have been ordered to take the balls that designate their rank from the 
tops of their caps, and not to partake of any amusements for a certain time. 

Kang-hy had raised successively three princesses to the dignity of 
Empress, and on the death of the last, to whom he had been exceedingly 
attached, he commanded that all the great officers of state should go in turn 
to weep and prostrate themselves before the coffin, while he shut himself up 
alone to indulge his grief. Being afterwards informed that four of the 
gentlemen of the bedchamber had been seen eating and laughing together. 
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when they ought to have Wen sunk in sadness, he banUh^d tliem from the 
court, ami clpprived their fnthrrs alao of their einplnyments. " Is it to he 
suffered," said he, " that my servants, whom I treat with indulgence and 
honoUF) should be so little touched with my aftlictioii as to make merry 
whilst I am overwhelmed with Borrow?" 

The funeral processions of the great are rery maffnifiecnt. When a 
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favourite brother of the Emperor 
Kang-hy was carried to the place of interment^ 
no less than sixteen thousand persons attend- 
ed, most of whom bore ensigns denoting the 
rank of the deceased, or oflbrings to be burnt at 
hie tomb. Trumpeters and mace-bearers, um- 
brellas and canopies ai' cloth -of-gold^ standards, 
camels and horses laden with sacriftces, the 
coffin under a large yellow canopy, borne by 
eighty men, princes, princesses, mandtirins, and bonxes, made tip the great 
and imposing spectacle. 

The reigning family have some very magniHeent places of sepulture, one 
of wlijch K in Eastern Tartary, near the city of Shinyang, four or five 
hundred miles to the norlh-east of Peking. It is there that the bodies of 
Shun-che, and his falhcr, the great conqueror of the Chinese, arc entombed; 
and several Mandarins of the Manlchow race reside there to take care that 
the tombs are kept in order, and to pay the customary honours and make 
the st'pulehra! sacrifices at the proper seasons. The tombs are built of wliite 
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marble, in the Chinese style of architecture, and the large space of ground 
on which they stand is siiriounded by a thick wall with battlements, as 
though the builders had feared that the sacred spot would have need of 
defence. 

The Chinese, whatever may be their rank, make as much display as 
they can possibly afford in their funeral rites. The procession is usually 
extended to a great length, and preceded by solemn music; the melancholy 
tones of an instrument resembling the Scottish bagpipes, being accompanied 
at intervals by three strokes of the drum. White standards inscribed with 
the name and age of the deceased, and a vast number of white lanterns, 
are carried in the train. The coffin is surmounted by a canopy, and 
followed by the chief mourner, dressed in a garment of sackcloth, fastened 
round his waist with a cord, and a cap of the same material with a white 
bandage. He is supported by his brothers, or two nearest relatives; after 
whom succeed in a numerous procession, the friends and relations, all 
habited in coarse white cloth, some on foot, others in sedan chairs covered 
with white serge, these being mostly the females of the family, who utter 
loud lamentations the whole way. One of the principal objects in the 
procession is the tablet, which is sometimes carried in a gilded chair, and 
is taken back, after the interment, to be placed in the hall of ancestors. 
At the side of the tomb are erected temporary buildings, of mat or bamboo, 
where refreshments are laid out on tables by the attendants, while the 
friends are making the sacriBces and burning incense at the tomb. If the 
deceased has been a Mandarin of high rank, it is not uncommon for his 
sons to remain several weeks on the spot, living in bamboo huts, th^t they 
may renew their expressions of grief, and make new offerings each day to 
the manes of the departed, and, in obedience to the injunctions of the 
ancient sages, " sleep upon straw, with a sod of earth for a pillow." 

KiEN-i-ONG— 1735to 1795. 

The great Emperor Kien-long, the grandfather of the present sovereign of 
China, succeeded his father Yong-t-ching, in the year 1735. On the day 
of his installation, while performing the customary rites in the hall of 
imperial ancestors, the young monarch made a vow, that " should he, like 
his illustrious grandfather Kang-hy, be permitted to complete the sixtieth 
year of his reign, he would shew his gratitude to heaven by resigning the 
crown to his heir, as an acknowledgment that he had been favoiu-ed to 
the full extent of his wishes," The vow was made in all sincerity, and the 
noble prince was spared to fulfil it. The first public act of his reign was 
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to rgcal from vx'ile nil tvIio n-crc sljll living of tliosc u[ih!i|ipy incralfcra of 

the royal race who lund 
been Ijsiiiiblied by liis 
^iredcccsaor in conse- 
quence of llieir attach- 
niciit to the CKriBtiaii 
ri.'Ii{;ioii. 'I'he exiles 
rctujTKKl in a very des- 
ritute condition, for all 
their property hudbcon 
confiscated tiD tlie state, 
and [IS uo portion of it 
had been restored, Ihcy 
had no means of sub- 
sislciice but small pen- 
sions, to whicb they 
M L'lc entitled aeprinecs 
of the blood, ;tnd which 
wcvi.' M'liollv inade- 
quate to tliL' maiiilc- 
nancc of a family^ 

It 19 a custom of lonf? 
titaiiding in Cliinii, Ui 
|n'Qvid(> for nil the re- 
latives of the Emperor^ 
by gratitijig them pensions in money, silks, and rice; which allowances 
nrc larger or smalU'r, according to the decree of affinity in which the 
pertsiouers stand to thu throne ; those who iirc mojt; thiui five degrees 
removed, being allowed only a bni'c subsistence. These princes, who 
lire vei-y numerous, occupy a most unfortunate position in society; for, 
with the exception of :■ few of the Jiighcst rttnlc, who may hiippcn to be 
honoured with [he Emperor's especial favour, they arc of nccc&aity an idle, 
tiselosfi class of beings, treated as mere appendages to the court, ;uid 
debarred from those opportunities of distinguishing themselves which are 
freely accorded to idl other members of the state. A prince of the blood is 
excluded from holding public employments, or from the pursuit of iiny 
occupation with a view to emolument. He has thereforo no inducement to 
jjive much of his attcniion to Study; since learning does not; procure fof 
him the same advantnrjen that are derived from literary altainments by men 
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of humbler birth. As a body, therefore, the princes of the cm])ire are the 
most illiterate men in China, and the least respected ; for the Chinese pay 
very little regard to rank, or even to wealth, if unaccompanied by learning, 
niey know that a magistrate must be a person of literary acquirements, 
otherwise he would not have arrived at that dignity, and he is revered 
accordingly; but a prince, who owes his title to the accidental circumstance 
of birth, is not supposed to have the same claim to respect as a Mandarin, 
whose rank is owing to personal merit; and hence the hereditary princes 
are inferior in point of consideration to the Mandarins, notwithstanding 
their relationship to the Emperor. 

There arc two brunches of these idlers: the first being descended in a 
direct line from the famous Mantchow conqueror, Tien-ming; the second, 
from the uncles and brothers of that great hero. The former take precedence 
in rank, and are distinguished by a yellow girdle; while the latter being 
more distantly allied to the Emperor, are only permitted to wear a red 
girdle. They are all obliged to live within the preciucta of the court, to 
attend all the levees, to follow in the train of the Emperor whenever he 
appears abroad; and in fact, they are mere living automatons, who seem to 
exist for no other purpose than to increase the pomp of the Imperial retinue. 

Such is the greater proportion of the hereditary nobility of China ; 
much more debased, and far less to bo envied, than the hard- working 
peasantry of the country; yet more deserving of pity than contempt, as 
being a class of the community held in an irksome state of bondage, from 
which there is no escape. 

The recal of the exiles gave hopes to those who were interested in the 
great cause of spreading the doctrines of Christianity over that vast portion 
of the globe, that the Emperor was inclined to countenance, or at least to 
tolerate the preaching of the missionaries; which he did for some time, and 
the churches were again attended, as in the reign of Kang-hy. At length, 
however, the Mandarins, dreading the extinction of their ancient religion, 
presented a memorial on the subject to the Emperor, who suffered himself 
to be persuaded against his better judgment, not to afford any farther pro- 
tection or encouragement to the teachers of Christianity. He was even 
induced to sanction the demolition of the churches, and tiie expulsion of all 
the Christian priests from the country. 

This was about the time when the order of Jesuits was abolished in 
Europe; since which, all traces of the progress that had been made by the 
indefatigable exertions of that once influential body, towards establishing 
the Christian religion in China on a firm footing, liave entirely disappeared. 
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The reigu of Kicn-long was not very peaceful, for he was nddittcd to 
WHitbrc, uDil his amhition was gi'HtifiL'd by some important ctiiiijuctiLe in 
WcutLTH Tarlary, where st'veiiil Taitiir tribes m^cic rendered tributary, and 
the ikli city of Cashgar whs bmu3;ht under his dominion. But a later 
attempt whicli he made, to subjugate the Birman empiie, was less fortunate, 
and a fine army sent out with that view was entirely destroyed. 

The reasons given by Kicn-lont; for invading the country of the Burmese 
wtTC as little justtfiabic «s those of the great Tartar sovereign of China, 
Kiihlai-khan, when he interfered ■nnth the Emperor of Japan. The invading 
army commenced hostilities by plundering a town and mart, which the 
Chinese had long been in the habit of frequenting' with goods for sale. 
'ITlie Burmese monarch took immedi.ite steps to repel the invasion, by 
dividing his forces into two separate bodies; one of which marched direct 
towards the enemy, while the Other, by a cu-cuitoua route came behind 
them, and thus cut off their retreat. A terrible conflict took place, which 
hiBted three days, iuid was most disaBtrous to the Chinese, who were hemmed 
iu on all sides, and cut down by thousands, while numbers were made 
prisoners; so that, of all the vast army that entered the Burmese territories 
not one man returned to tcU the miserable talc of their defeat, for those 
who escaped the sword were conducted in fetters to Ava^ the Burmese 
capital, where they were made govcrunienl slavcB, accordiDg to the custom 
of that country. Those who understood any trade, were obliged Co practis<' 
it; those who did not, were employed as gardeners and fiekl labourers, and 
compelled to work very hard, without fee or reward, beyond a scanty sujiply 
of the coarsest food, just sufficient to keep them &om starring. 

But, notwithstanding the unfortniiatc result of this expedition, the 
Emperor made some important acquisitiona to his dommions; nmongst 
which was the kingdom of Thibet, an extensive country, which is but very 
little known, and cliiefly remai'kablc as being the seat of the Budhi&t 
religion, aud the rcsidciice of the Grand Lama, or high-priest of that faith. 
Tldbet is an advantageous possession to the Chinese empire on account of 
its situation between the north-western frontier of China and the countries 
of yarious Indian and Tartar tribes, who might possibly be very trouble- 
some neighbours, but that their veneration for the Grand Lama keeps ihem 
from disturbing his dominioub; so that Thibet forma u sort of neutral 
groundj which prevents the approach of an enemy on that side of the 
empire, of u'liich it now constitutes a part. But of all the Wiu:B of Kien- 
loug, none has so much interest as the contest with the Mcaou-tsi?, a singular 
people, who are supposed to Iiaie existed in the very lieart of Cliiua from 
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a most remote period of its history, yet have preserved their original 
freedom, and remain to this day an independent nation, though less numerous 
and powerful perhaps than before the armies of Kien-long appeared among 
their mountains, spreading death and desolation on every side. 

Between the provinces of Canton, Kuang-sy, and Kuci-chow, are several 
ridges of high hills, extending from three to four hundred miles, inhabited 
by many different tribes of this race, who are quite distinct from the Chinese, 
whose government they do not acknowledge, and whose civilization they do 
not share. They are believed by some to be the aborigines of the country, as 
it is well known that the southern part of China was in a state of barbarism 
long after the north had been comparatively civilized; but how it happens 
that they have been permitted to remain unsubdued and independent has 
not been accounted for. But the mountainous nature of the region which 
they inhabit, and which gives them advantages over an enemy, may, with 
other causes, have tended to discourage all persevering attempts to subject 
them. They are governed by their own laws, and have their own princes ; 
but it is remarkable, that in all the revolutions that have taken place in 
China, the Meaou-tse are never mentioned as having taken any part, nor 
docs it appear that they were ever called upon to pay tribute. Their 
perfect independence of the Tartar government has been shewn by the 
retention of their hair, which is allowed to grow over the whole head; and 
being of great length is tied up in the ancient Chinese fashion. They pre- 
served their hair, and continued this mode of wearing it, afker the Tartai' 
conquest, when the vanquished Chinese were compelled to shave their heads 
in token of subjection. The Chinese consider them as a people totally 
different from themselves, insomuch that in their mape they even mark off 
that part of the country occupied by them, as though it were inhabited by 
a foreign race. 

The intercourse of the Chinese with the Meaou-tse was sometimes of a 
friendly, sometimes of a hostile nature; for, like most barbarians who dwell 
in the vicinity of a fertile country, the Meaou-tse were addicted to plunder, 
and would occasionally make incursions into the plains, and carry off such 
spoils as fell in their way; while at other times they pursued a peaceful 
traffic with the Chinese, who purchased their forest timber, which abounds 
on the mountains, but is scarce in the level country, where all the ancient 
forests have long since been cleared away, in order to afford space for the 
cultivation of rice and cotton, to feed and clothe the overflowing population. 
As the Meaou-tse do not allow the Chinese to enter their country, the latter 
make an agreement for a certain quantity of timber, which is then thrown 
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into the rivers that intersoct the hills, and flcwta down into the pldns; tliu 
price being paid ueually ic oxen, cows, and buffaloes, which are received 
by persoas appointed for that purpost when the wood is committed to the 
stream. 

Although the Meaou-tse are not subjects of the Empcior, yet every hostile 
inctirsion which they make ngaiiiEt the Chinese ia regnrdcd by the lattci" 
fis an act of rebellion. In the year ITTO, one of the tribes made several 
marauding expeditious into the phuria, and committed such cxtenBivc depre- 
dations that a military force was sent to invade their mountain territory, 
the Emperor being resolved to subjugate or destroy their whole race. The 
Imperial iirroy entered the hills, ivhich soon presented frightful scenes 
of bloodshed, for tht- people fought desperately in defence of their liberty; 
and so great was their dread of being brought under the authority of the 
Chinese government, that even the women were seen fightiag in the common 
Crtuse by the sides of their husbnndSi At length the Chinese General 
g:ainpd posaession of the piineipal town, when the chief took refuge in 
a etrong fortress at some distance; from whence he sent a deimlation to the 




General, offering to acknowledge himself a vassal 
of the Emperor, provided he might be permitted 
to retain hi:^ territories mid rule over his peaple 
as before. But the mighty monarch, bent upon 
crushing the liberties of (he mountaineers, sent 
forth his Imperial mandate that the whole popu- 
lation 5.hould remove from their native hills to some 
distunt pai't of the empire, where they might be 
kept in subjection, which they scarcely coidd be so 
long as they maintained the strong position they 
had hitherto occupied. 'JTlie chief of the unfor- 
tunate tribe, to whom this sentence of expatriatiou \vt\^ far worse than 
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death, collected his warriors around him, determined to resist to the last; 
declaring Uiat he woxild rather perish on his native soil than rule as a 
sovereign in a foreign land. But a still more melanchcdy fate than cither 
awaited the hravc barb^ian; for being at length made prisoner, he was 
conveyed, with many other captives, to Peking, where he was condemned 
to suffer an ignominious death, together with nineteen individuals of his 
family, who were beheaded at the same time with him; while all his people, 
men, women, and children, were dragged from their homes, and distributed 
as slaves through various parts of the empire. 

This appears to have been an act of ferocity on the part of Kien-long 
quite inconsistent with that mildness and benevolence of disposition that 
manifested itself in his conduct towards his own subjects during the whole 
of his long reign; but he was a prince who could not brook the slightest 
opposition to his will, and who never spared those who dared to question 
his authority. Still the Meaou-tse were not conquered; for although that 
one particular tribe was exterminated, there were others in different parts 
of the mountains who soon afterwards appeared in great numbers, and are 
still frequently engaged in hostilities with the Chinese who dwell in their 
vicinity. 

The latter part of tl»e reign of Kien-long is remarkable for the first 
intercourse ever. hMd between the courts of Great Brit-iin and China ; when 
an embassy was sent by his Britannic Majesty to the Sovereign of the 
Chinese Empire, under the following circumstances. Soon after his accession 
to the throne, Kien-long had established a company of merchants, called 
the Co-hong, consisting of the principals of ten hongs, or mercantile houses, 
who were invested with the exclusive privilege of transacting all business 
with Europeans ; consequently, the English, as well as others, were pro- 
hibited from dealing with any other Chinese traders, and were obliged to 
purchase their tea, silks, and other commodities of importance, from these 
hong merchants, who fixed the prices of all goods, either exported or 
imported, and regulated the terms on which foreigners were to conduct 
their trade with China. They were responsible to the government for the 
customs and duties on aU- goods brought into or sent out of the country; 
and they were also answerable to the foreign merchants for the value of 
their cargoes after they were landed; so that any losses sustained on either 
side were to be made up by them; yet their profits were so enormous, tliat 
they grew in general very rich, and lived in great splendour. 

In the year 1771, however, the partnership of the co-hong was dissolved, 
and then there was no restriction to prevent other Chinese merchants from 
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trading with the Eiiropeansj yet the hong merchants contnved to mHintaiB 
thcrir monopoty, by making liandsome presents frequently to tlic Maudarins at 
C'iinton, who, ill. I'elurn, sufTtTcd no one to interfrre wilh their trade- This 
led to very unfiiir deaJingB on the? part of the hongSj wlio, to indemniiy 
themselves for the hirge presents they were obliged to make for the pro- 
tection of their monopoly, chEkrgeil moat exorbitant prices for their goods, 
and practised lUl kinds of imposition on the European tradciB. The British 
merchants, who were the greatest siiflci-crs by theu- extortions, endeavoured 
to get a mcinorinl presented to the Emperor; hut their petitions weic never 
allowed to reach the court, and they had no alternative but to submit to 
inipOKitioTi, or to give up the trade altogether. Some of the lionga biid cou- 
Inictcd very heavy debts mth the ErUgti^jh, which they refused to pay; iiud 
serious dieputes arising on that point, as well as on many others, the British 
goveriiineut at length detennined to send an embassy to the court of 
Peking, to lay all these complaints before the Emperor and solicit redress, 
Lord iMaciirtuoy, lute governor of Madras, was appointed ambassador on 
this extraordinary occasion, and being furnished with many valuable 
presents for the great EaBtcm autocrat, set sail from Portsmouth, in Sep- 
tLiuber 17Uli, and arrived at Canton, in June, tho following yciar. The 
ainbaBsndor and his train were received with the highest marks of dis- 
tinction, for the Emperor had been npprieed of their coming, and had sent 
orders to the governors of the different cities and provinces, where they 
would stop in iheir way to Peking, that every attention should he paid to 
them, and .^1I tilings provided for their accommodiition; a comniund that wa»5 
most scrupulously obeyed, so that they were not only well entertained when 
ihey went on shore, but nniple stores o( provisions, with wine, tta, and 
basketn of poicelain were sent to their ships by the Mandarins of several 
places where they cast anchor on the voyage from C':inton to the capitid; for, 
as the empire is not open to the admission of strangers, except by favour, 
those who visit it on st^ite affairs are considered and treated as guesits 
of the sovereign, or persons in his service for the time being, and not as 
travellers, who arc free to go where they please, and to have what they 
choose to order in return for payment; consequently the accommodation 
ihey meet with, depends very much on whether the misBlon is agreeable 
w not to his Majesty, lliis fact was fully exemplified by the following 
circumstances, which occurred at Chusan. 

The British i^hips having to sail round the coast to the gidf of Pechelcc, 
required experienced pilots to conduct them along the shore, vrilh which 
the English sailors were lolally unacquainted. The governor wassulleited 
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to furnish proper persons for the purpose, on which he sent into the town 
of Tinghae, tlie capital, to order all who had ever performed that voyage 
to repair immediately to the hall of audience. A great many men presented 
themselves, and among others, two tradesmen who had been to Tien-sing, 
a great trading town on the Peiho river, on their own affairs, and these 
were the individuids selected to perform the office of pilots to the British 
embassy. It was in vain they desired to be excused, on the plea that their 
business would be ruined by their absence, and their families reduced 
to great distress; the governor only replied that the Emperor's commands 
were explicit, and must be obeyed; the poor men therefore were obliged 
to go, inconvenient as it was to them. The Peiho river runs from Peking to 
the gulf of Pechelee, and has many populous towns and villages on its banks. 

The number of barges or junks continually passing up and down this 
busy stream is a proof of the wealth and populousness of the country, 
many of them being engaged in commerce, while many are government 
boats employed chiefly in conveying to the capital grain and other produce 
of the land, collected from the people of the neighbouring provinces, who 
pay their taxes, or rather rents, chiefly in kind. The junka are strongly 
built, and curved upwards at each extremity, one end being much higher 
than the other. I'he sails are of matting or cotton, made like a fan to fold up 
with bamboo sticks. Great labour is required in setting them, as the Chinese 
have no proper machinery for that purpose, so that all their mantruvres in 
working a ship are performed by actual strength. Most of the sailors, with 
their families, live constantly on board the junks, having no home on shore, 
and there are many companies of actors also, who have no other dwelling 
place than a covered boat on the river. 

The government yachts that conveyed the embassy up the Peiho were 
extremely handsome and commodious ; but as the Mandarins had no idea 
that an ambassador could come for any other purpose than to bring tribute, 
and do homage to the Emperor on the part of his master, they had caused 
flags to be attached to the yachts, displaying these words in large Chinese 
characters, "Ambassadors bearing tribute from the country of England;" 
nor would they believe, that the presents brought for the Emperor were to 
be viewed in any other light The viceroy of the province of Pechelee, 
a venerable old man about eighty years of age, had travelled nearly one 
hundred miles in obedience to the commands of his Imperial master, to be 
in readiness at Tien-sing to receive the English ambassador, who went on 
shore, accompanied by several gentlemen of his suite, to pay a visit to that 
high functionary. 
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Tien-sing is the g^rcat craporiuni fur the north ol Chiiia, as C'lintoii is {'at 
the south. It extends for several miles along both sides of the river, on 
the banks of which are many quays and dock-yards, ivith lai'go public 
buildiuijs, the chief of wliich arc the custom-houses, warehouses, and temples. 
The shops arc handsomo and well furnisliedj but the private houscB ai'c no 
ornaments to the streets, being buUt as in all tai'ge Chinese cities^ within a 
court, encloeed by a brick wall. 

The Chinese ai"e never at a loss for a hall of reception, as they can 
conatructj at a few hours' ncilicc, a temporary budding gf bamboo, whieli, 
being carpeted, and adorned with sUkcn hangings, and other tastefid 
ornaments, answers all ihc purpose of a palace for occasions of ceremony. 
It was in a JLall or paiilion of tliis kind, rmscd wilhin sight of the river, 
that the gentlemeii of tlie t-uibasay were received by the Viceroy of Te chclce, 
with all the attention due to their rantj and the well-bred politeness that 
generally characterizes the manners of a Chinese gentleman. 

It is remarked by Lord Macartney, that men of rank, in China, uppear 
to treat their domestics with a degree of kmdne6& and condej^cension seldom 
met with in Europe; and yet it is most probable that the serrauts alluded 
to were slaves, fur domestic slavery is very common among the Chinese, 
and does not seem to be a very hard lot. In the higher walks of life, the 
customs of society were found not to be devoid of the elegance iind refine- 
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niont of iho most polished riiclcs of Europe; ns for instance, tlic Viceroy of 
I'cchclee, Vi'hosc advanced age made it extremely inconvenient to him to 
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go on board the yachts, returned the ambassador's visit by being carried 
down to the shore in a chair, and sending an officer to the boat to present 
his visiting ticket; which is exactly the same thing in China, as leaving 
a card in London. The Chinese visiting tickets however are large sheets 
of crimson paper, folded like a screen, the name and titles of the visitor 
being written down the middle. 

From Tien-sing, the embassy proceeded to Tong-soo, a city distant from 
Peking about twelve miles, where the whole party landed ; and as it was 
necessary to remain there a few days, a Budhist temple was prepared for 
their accommodation, the Bonzes being obliged to remove for the time to 
another monastery in the neighbourhood, with the exception of one, who was 
lefl to watch over the lamps at the shrine. These temples are always used 
as hotels on all occasions connected with the government; but the priests are 
not required to furnish the guests with entertainment as well as lodging, their 
table being supplied, free of cost, by the governor of the city, wherever 
they may be. The only thing difficult to be procured was milk, which is 
never used by the Chinese, neither do they make cheese or butter; but 
when it was understood that the strangers were in the habit of mixing 
milk with their tea, and that it was not pleasant to them without this ingre- 
dient, much trouble was taken to procure two cows, which formed a part of 
their train during the remainder of their sojourn in China. 

The appearance of foreigners in that part of the country was an event of 
extraordinary interest to the inhabitants, who ran in crowds to every point 
where they were likely to obtain a sight of them. The whole way from 
the landing-place at which the yachts were stationed, to the temple where 
the ambassador and his suite were lodged, was like a fair; for besides the 
vast concourse of people assembled merely for the purpose of seeing the 
European strangers, a great number of petty tradesmen, such as pastry- 
cooks, dealers in spirituous liquors, and persons who keep eating-houses, 
set up booths for the sale of various refreshments, among which were tea 
and rice prepared for eating, which may always be had in the streets of 
every town in China, whore a working man may dine very well at any time 
for lees than a penny. 

The English travellers went by land from Tong-soo to Peking, some in 
palanquins, others on horseback, and the rest in small tilted-carts with two 
wheels, which is the only kind of carriage known in the country, and, having 
no springs, is a very uneasy conveyance. The road is very broad, bordered 
on each side by willow trees of immense size, and paved with large flat 
stones. The pavement is in the middle of the road, instead of at the sides 
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as with ue, which is I'nsily nccounted for by the rarity of wheel csn-iages, 
which are less common, even for long joumcys, than sedans and horses. 

The pai-ty was escorted by 
a guard of soldiers, whose 
chief employment the whole 
way, was to keep off the 
crowd with their whips, of 
which thpy did not scruple 
ro make very free use; but 
curiosity was slrongor than 
fear, and no sooner did the 
whips cease to play, than 
the mob Jigain prc8s.pd for- 
ward, while every wall, house-top, 
and tree, was tlironged with spec- 
tators. 

It was now the middle of 
Aug;ust, and the Emperor had not 
yet returned to the capital from 
his palace at Zhehol in Tartary, one of his numerous residences, where 
it was customary for the court to reside during the summer months, 
Zhehol ia a smiUl, mean, and crowded city, about fifty milee to the north 
of the Great Wall, and stiuiding about five tbousimd foot above the level 
of the Yellow Sea; consequently it is much cooler than in China, and 
on that account is pleasant as a summer retreat. Tho country beyond 
the wall is wild and mountainous, and bears in its principal features a 
great rcscmbhmcc to Savoy and Switzerland- There is a good road for 
general traffic, all the way from Peking to Zhehol, parallel to which there is a 
private road, kept in the highest order by the soldiers, expressly for the use 
of the Emperoi' and coiu't. Travelling palaces, or Imperial hotelSj are 
erected nt ccrtiiin distances all the way from the capital, as the Emperor 
nerer, on any occasion, condescends to take refreshment or pass the night 
at the house of a subject, although the palaces of some of the viceroys are 
little inferior to his own. 

The palace and gardens of Zhehol are situated in a romantic valley, on 
the banks of a fine river, overhung by rugged moimtains. The park, which 
is very estensive, presents tho most magnificent spccunen of the Chinese 
style to be foimd in the whole empire; as the objectfi that are usually 
cruwded together in too small a space to produce a pleasing effect, are nl 
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Zhchol distributed over a rast area, the Im|j<?rinl park being not loss thao 
eighteen miles in circumference, including the palace and gardens of the 
ladicsj which arc enclosed within a separate wall, llie western side of the 
park is occupied by thick woods of oftk, pine, and chestnut trees, covering 
the eides of the steep mountains, where a great number of deer are kept for 
the chase; hut the rest is laid out in ornamental pleasuxc grqiividSr adorned 
witt as many as fifty handsome pavilions, magnificently furnished, each 
containing a state room with a throne in it, iind some of them having a large 
banquet! ng-hal!j where entertainment* are given on spcciid occasions to the 
great mandarins of the court. 

Among the ornaments of these beautiful pleasure grounds are small 
transparent lakes filled with gold and silver fishes; and a broad canal, on 
which are several islands^ adorned with pagodas and summer-houses of 
various forma^ sheltered by groves of trees and firagrant shrubs. All Chinese 
buildings of this description are highly decorated, and generally bear some 
resemblance to a tent, which is evidently the model from which the archi- 
tecture of China was originally designed. 



Near the palace of Zhehol, on the side of a steep hill, stands the 
magnificent temple of Poo-ta-la, the largest and richest in the whole 
empire, covering above twenty acres of ground, and built at an immense 
cost by Kien-long, who was a worshipper of Fo, for whose, service thie 
splendid pile was erected. It consists of one large temple or monastery, 
with a number of smaller buildings and pagodas attached to it. The great 
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temple is an immense square, eleven stories in height; theae stories being 
distinguished by galLenns i-unnipg round the foitr $ide& of the building, con- 
taining the apartmctiJe of the Lamas, or priests, of whom there were not less 
than eight hundred at the time of which I urn now ijpeaking, so mimihcently 
was the establishment endowed by its founder. In the centre of the great 
temple is the golden chapel, where the priesta perform their devotions. It 
d^iives its name from its gilded roof; and in the middles is a small space railed 
oif, in which, elevated by steps, stand three altars richly adorned, each sup- 
porting a colossal statue, said to bo of solid gold, hut of course only gilded. 
The priests, who wear yellow robes, chant their service in a kind of 
recitative, striking drums at intervals; but there ie no congregation, and 
although people sometimes go into this and other Budlmt temples from 
curiosity to observe the rites, none ever join in them. 

It was at Zhehol that the Emperor chose to receive the English embassy; 
which, until his pleasure was knoivn, was lodged at Yuen- min -Yuen, about 
seven miles fi'om Peking, where thevc is another fine palace, with an 
extensive park and beautiful gardens. The president of the Board of 
Rites, and several other great mandarins, who visited the ambassador very 
frequently, were extremely anxious tliat he should consent to perform the 
nine prostrations before the Emperor, which he decidedly refused, knowing 
that if he submitted to this ceremony, it woiUd be construed into an 
acknowledgment of the supremacy of the Emperor over the King of Great 
Britain. 

The Kotou is, in China^ the act of homage exacted from a vassal by his 
liege lord; and the same degree of importance is attAched to it, as, in the 
feudal ages, belonged to acts of a similar kind in all European countries. It 
was, therefore, of material cousequence that the ambassador should be firm on 
that point, which was at length given up by the Chinese; and the English 
party, escorted by a guard of Tai'tars and several mandarins of rank, set 
out on their journey to Zhehol, where, for the first time, an English 
nobleman w;is presented at the court of the most ancient monarchy in the 
world, and, as he himself expresses it, beheld "King Solomon in all his 
glory." 

The couit of the Tartar princes having already been descrlbecl, it is 
needless to speak again of the glittering display with which majesty in 
China is surrounded; as all that has been said on that subject with respect 
to Kublai and Sbun-che, applies equally to every other monarch of 
that race. 

It is very well known that the custom of Eastern sovereigns has always 
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been to hold levees soon after day-break; and such was the practice of the 
Emperor Kien-long, although he had arrived at the advanced age of eighty- 
three. At the first appearance of dawn, on the day appointed for the reception 
of the embaasy, were assembled all the piinces of the Imperial family, the 
principal officers of state, with a great number of mandarins, and several 
Mogul chie&, who had come, as was customary, to be present at the cele- 
bration of the Emperor's birthday, which was drawing near, and was alwayi 
kept with much ceremony. The hall of audience, on this occasion, was 
a magnificent tent in the park, supported by gilded pillars, at the upper 
end of which was placed a throne under a canopy, raised several steps from 
the ground, which last was covered with rich carpets, and furnished with 
embroidered cushions of exquisite workmanship. From the top of the tent 
hung several of those elegant painted lanterns, so conspicuous among 
Chinese decorations, and unequalled for beauty in any part of the world. 
The Emperor's approach was announced by the sound of gongs and 
trumpets — the never-failing accompaniments of all state processions in 
China, whether of the monarch or the mandarins. He was carried in 
a palanquin by sixteen bearers, a number that is not permitted to any other 
individual in the empire; and was surrounded by the usual appendages 
of Chinese dignity — flags, standards, fans, and parasols. He was plainly 
dressed, as suited his venerable years, in a robe of brown silk, with no 
ornaments about his person except a large pearl in the front of his black 
velvet cap. 

The British ambassador, who was pr^ented by the president of the 
Board of Rites, was most graciously received, although he did not pay that 
homage to which the great autocrat was accustomed, but merely bent one 
knee in presenting his credentials. Some compliments were exchanged, 
and several presents also; for the etiquette of the court of China requires 
that every envoy who approaches the throne shall be provided with a 
suitable ofiering, for which he usually receives a gifi: in return; but it 
should be observed, that the former is accepted as a humble tribute due 
from an inferior, while the latter is conferred as a mark of extreme con- 
descension. When the ceremonies were ended, a sumptuous breakfast was 
served up in the tent in the Chinese &shion; and while all present partook 
of the repast, a band of music played on the lawn, where tumblers and 
rope-dancers exhibited various feats of agility, and a play was performed 
on a raised stage. 

It is somewhat singular, that a people so fond of theatricals as the Chinese 
are and have been for many ages should have no regular theatres, nor any 
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actors of celebrity ; but in this, aa in all other respects, their taste and genius 
are stationary. They have no scenery, but yery £iie dressea; and as no 
women are allowed to appear on the stage, the female characters are always 
performed by boys. 

At Zbehol, the ladies of the coiirt had a theatre for tlieir own especial 
anrnsement, where plays were acted every day, and were sometiiiiies attended 
by tlie Emperor and his ministers, but more frequently by the ladigs only, 
who, having but little occupation, naturally fly to any frivolous puisuit that 
may http to beguile the lime. One of their greatest enjoymentK was to form 
parties of plcEisure on the canal, for which purpose there were yachts always 
iri readiness, fitted up in the most elegant manner, but so contrived that 
the fair occupants were entirely screened from observation. 

There was no Empress at this period, for the princess who had enjoyed 
that dignity was dead, and Kicn-long had not thought proper to raise 
another to the throne, The laws of China admit of only one lawful wife; 
but the Tartar sovereigns do not restrict themselves to this rule, although 
they generally give to one a rank above the rest, and she alone is called 
Empress, while the others have the title of queen. There were eight 
queens at this time, two of the first and sis of the second rank; and these 
had edch. a certain number of ladles in her train, making altogether upwards 
of one hundred females belonging to the court. As long aa the Emperor 
lives they probably lead pleasant lives, but their subsequent lot is not very 
e'nviahle; aa they are then removed to a building near the palace which 
may be termed a nunnery, since they are obliged by the customs of the 
country, to pass the remainder of their lives within its walls, in utter 
fieclusion. 

The English visitors staid a week at Zhehol, and were present at the 
anniversary of the Emperor's birthday, which is a holiday throughout the 
empire. The ceremonica of the coui't consisted principally la the grand 
Birthday Ode, sung in chorus by voices innumerable, accompanied by deep- 
toned bells and solemn jnuBLc. The Emperor was present, but not visible, 
being seated behind a screen in a large hall, where all the courtiers were 
assembled in their state-dresses to pay the customary homage, which was 
done by falling prostrate at the conclusion o{ every staoza of the Ode, which 
has been thus translated, " Bow down your heads, all ye dwellers on tlic 
earth," bow down your heads before the great Kien-long !'* an exhortation 
that was Uterally obeyed. 

The two or three days that succeed the birthday are entirely devoted to 
festivities, in wliioh all classes participate; tlic ricli in visiting or receiving 
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their frienda with feasting, the poor in such enjojrinents as their station 
enables them to ohtain. 

As soon as the gaieties were over, it vas intimated to the British ambas- 
sador, that it would be proper to take his leave of Zhehol, and return 
without delay t» Canton, whither the Emperor's answer on the subject of 
the embassy would be forwarded. It was not left to themselves to regulate 
the mode or the route by which they should return, neither were they 
allowed to travel through the country without an escort of mandarins, who, 
under pretence of polite attention, directed ail their movements, and 
effectually prevented them from gaining more information than was deemed 
desirable by the jealous and watchful government. 

Instead of returning by sea as they came, the strangers passed by the 
Imperial canal and rivers, through the provinces of Shan-tong, Keang-nan, 
Che-kcang, Keang-se, and Kwang-tung or Canton, a journey that occupied 
about ten weeks. 

The highly cxiltivated state of the country, the number, weal&, and 
greatness of its cities, its abundant resources, and myriads of inhabitants, 
were subjects of wonder and admiration to our travellers, whose repre- 
sentations on their return home drew the attention of the English more 
particularly towards this vast empire, on which till dien scarcely a thought 
had been bestowed. The institutions, the manners, and the history of the 
Chinese became subjects of inquiry; and although but Httic knowledge, 
comparatively speaking, hjis yet been gained on any one of these interesting 
points, we may now reasonably indulge the hope that a few years will clear 
away much of the obscurity. 

The Emperor wrote a very friendly letter to our king, George the Third, 
but did not accede to the request that he would allow the subjects of the 
latter to trade to Ning-po, Amoy, and other maritime cities besides Canton, 
as they used to do before they were restricted to that one port by an edict 
of Kien-long in 1755. The mksion however was in some degree successfid, 
as the Viceroy of Canton, who had encouraged the frauds practised on 
British merchants, was removed from his office ; while the governor appointed 
in his room received peremptory orders to put a stop to the grievances 
complained of, bo that for a short time the trade was conducted on a fairer 
footing, when the abdication and subsequent death of Kien-long afforded 
an opportunity for the renewal of all the former oppressions. 

It was in the next year but one following that of EarL Macartney's 
embassy, that the aged Emperor of China completed the sixtieth year of 
his felicitous reign, and in accordance with the vow he had made at its 
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commentemeot, prepared to reaign the throne he had fUloA with so much 
ability. He had had twenty-one sods, of whom only four were then livingj 
hut he had not yet nominated cither of them as his successor, an omission 
■which had for some time hcen a source of considerable anxiety to many of 
the chief ofEcers of government, who had some reason, to fear that he 
intended to set aside the chiims of his own eons, in favour of a young man 
on whom he had bestowed one of his daughters in marriage. The indi\'idual 
in question was the son of the chief minister, or Kohiu, an ofiicer poBSCSBing 
much the same degree of rank and influence in China, as in former times 
was held by the grand viziera at the court of the Arabian Caliphs. 

The KoLin, a man of great talent, whose name was Cho-chang-tung, had 
risen from the station of a private soldier to the eminent position he then 
occupied in the state; and had for many years enjoyed the uninterrupted 
favour and confidence of liia sovereign, who gave a signal proof of his high 
regard for the minister by admitting him to the claims of relationship. The 
unioa of Cho-chang-tung's son with one of the princesses spread the utmost 
alarm through the court, where it was fully expected that the new aon-in- 
law would be named as the i\iture sovereign of China- The excitement 
produced by this belief waa so great, that a certain mandarin, high in oiEcGf 
taking npon himself the perilous task of mentor, ventured to write to the 
Emperor on the subject, entreating him to select without delay one of his 
own sons as bucccsboi' to the throne he was about to vacate. In all proba- 
bility, the temerity of the mandiLrin was founded on the ancient laws; 
which enjoin the ministers to admonish the prince when they find bim 
acting contrary to the interests of tlic people: but although the sage 
counsellors of olden times exercised this privilege with impunity, it seems 
to be a dangerous experiment in modern ages; for the stern monRrchj 
incensed at the presumption of the imprudent meddler, replied to the letter 
by giving orders that tlie writer should be instantly beheaded — a sentence 
that did not occasion the least surprise, notwithstan<ling ita undue severity. 
The unfortunate mandarm had needlessly exposed himself to this danger, 
since it does not appear that the Emperor ever entertained a thought of 
placing his son-in-law on the throne. Of his own four surviving tons, the 
youngest was his favourite; and to that prince, who assumed the name 
of Kea-king, he determined to resign his empire. The sixtieth anniversary 
of his accession was celebrated by a grand jubilee throughout China, when 
many acts of munificence were performed by the Emperor; and among 
others, be desired that all the oUl men who had passed the age of seventy 
should be invited to a feast, prepared for them at his expense in every 
district over the whole country. 
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The chosen succcBaor, Kea-king, ascended the throne in 1795; and 
Kien-long died about three years afterwards, at the advanced age of eighty- 
eight His character is very differently represented by different Chinese 
writers; some painting him as another Nero, while others speak in the 
highest terms of his benevolence and the mildness of his administration. 
Both statements are perhaps equally foreign to the truth; for although there 
is no reason to beheve that Kien-long was habitually a tyrant, yet it is 
hardly to be supposed that a sovereign so entirely despotic should have 
ruled over a numerous people for the space of sixty years without having been 
guilty of some acts of cruelty and oppression. He was highly distinguished 
aa a patron of literature, to which he was himself a valuable contributor, 
being a poet of no ordinary talent. He was indefatigable in his attention 
to business; and his extensive charities in seasons of public distress do 
honour to his name, and give him a true right to that title which it is the 
aim of erery ruler of China to attain, that of — The Father of his People. 

Kea-king. 

The late Emperor had chosen his fourth son to succeed him, because he 
entertained a very high opinion of his disposition and talents for govern- 
ment; but the conduct of the new monarch soon proved that both his 
virtues and abilities had been very much overrated by the partiality of his 
fond father; for, as soon as he was his own master, he began to indulge 
in pleasures that would have been extremely unbecoming in a prince of 
l^ss pretensions, but were more especially so in the supreme head of the 
Celestial Empire, who styles himself the Son of Heaven and the August 
Ruler. 

Kea-king seems to have imbibed a great distaste for the restraints and 
etiquette of the Chinese court, which are no doubt excessively fetiguing, as 
every word and movement of the Emperor ought to be in accordance with 
that dignified and even sacred character with which he is invested, and 
which most of the Imperial rulers of China have made it their study to 
maintain. The Mantchow Emperors had all been eminently distinguished 
by the stately air and grave deportment naturally looked for in those who 
are venerated as beings partaking of a superior nature; but Kea-king was 
utterly destitute of these lofty attributes, and not only indulged in an 
immoderate love of wine, but selected his favourite associates from amongst 
the actors, who, in China, are considered the very lowest class of the 
community. It is even said that, when heated with wine, he sometimes 
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cIpgrailcJ KiniBelf so far ss to take a part in the dramatic performancea 
of his chosen companions. The ministers openly reinonstnitccl with him 

respecting these disgraceful 
propeneities, but their ad- 
monitions were in vainj and 
one of them, Soong-tajin, a 
man of very high talent, who 
was exceedingly useful to 
the state, was banished for 
presummg to speak freely 
on the subject of his faults. 
The people soon became 
dissHtisficd lirith a monarch 
whom they could not respect, 
__ and insurrections broke out 
in many paitaof the country; 
^.'^- incited in some cases by the 
elder princes, who felt them- 
eeKes aggrieved at the preference that had been given by their father to 
their yonnger brother. 

Kea-king was as unpopular among the Taitars aa among th& Chinese; 
for while the latter were shocked at his indifference to ancient customs, the 
former were discontented at his neglect of the annual hunting cscursions, 
esteemed as the grand business of life by all the Tartar soldiers, as well as 
by the tributary nations dwelling beyond the Wall, and which had never 
been omitted by liis three predecessors. One of the consequences residting 
from this state of affairs was the formation of secret associations, called 
Triad Societies, which are known still to exist to a great extent — their 
object being to overthrow the present government, and restore the native 
princes to the throne. The Triads, who may be called revolutionists, knew 
each other by secret signs like the Freemasons; and although it may appear 
extraordinary that a people so entirely under ' espionnage' as the Cliinese, 
should be able to keep up such an institution^ it is confidently asBcrted 
tltat the Triads form, at this moment, a. considerable party in China, and in 
that case a revolution is not a very improbable event. 

In coDBBquence of the disturbed state of the empire, numerous bands of 
robbers infested the interior of the country, while the pirates of the Ladrone 
Islands renewed their depredations on the coast. Among ihcac was a noted 
Corsair named Ching-yih, who was no less renowned and feared than 
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the famous Koshinga bad been in tlie time of the first Emperor of the 
Mantchow race. This formidable chief was in the habit of levying con- 
tributions on all tlie merchant vessels that a]ii>cared in the Chinese seas; 
he plundered the villages on the coast, and did not hesitate to engage in 
battle witb the Imperial fleet. It was strongly siisp(s;tcd tliat he i-eceived 
secret assistance from many Chinese racrchants of Amoy mid Canton, who 
were disnffected towards tlie reigning family; but whether tliis were true or 
not, he had a very powerful force at his command; and committed the most 
horrible barbnrities with impunity. 

Ching-yih was accidentally drowned, but his death did not put B stop to 
the lawless practices of his jjqople; for his widow, who might have been 
esteemed as a great heroine in a wortliier cause, took the command of the 
fleet, beaded the rovers in all their piratical expeditions, and actually fought 
in several engagemcnta with the government forces. Tliese Amazonian 
qualities were combined with very extraordinary talents aa a rulers for the 
chieftaineas drew up a rcgnlar code of laws for the government of her 
people, by which they were bound to act equitably towanU each other; and 
thns order was preserved among them. For nome time, this female eorsnir 
miUDtained the sovereig^uty of the Chinese seas; insomuch that no merchant 
ships coidd navigate them in safety without n pass from her, which she 
grunted on payment of a certain toll, and this paaa protected them from any 
pirate vcsseU they might encounter on their passage. At length, dispute^ 
arose among the pi^'atc captaiiis; and the cbiefta^ess, beginning to tind her 
position a difficult one to maintain, concluded a regular treaty of peace with 
the governor of Canton, who was rewarded by government witli a peticock's 
feather, tlie usual mark of distinction bestowed on a military or navnl 
commander for any eminent sen-ice rendered to the state. The lady, who 
had flasumcd sq uofcmininc a character, withdrew firom the confipicuous 
situation in which she had pIiLCed herself, to live in retirement; wldlc most 
of the pirates, being thua left without a leader, made aubmission, and wero 
received into the senicc of the government. 

Id the meantime, the whole country was in a very unsettled state. The 
province of Pcchclee was ovcmm with armed bands, composted partly of 
those who had become robbers by profcasion, and partly of rcvohitioniata, 
who joined with the banditti as a means of strengthening their force. All 
were equally terrible to the peaceable inhabitants, who were phmdcrod with 
impunit)', the robbers coming in such numbci-a as to iiitimidnto the -mfigis- 
tr&tes, iiome of whom were possibly more inclined to cneouragc than to 
oppose them. r 
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hi t&* fttr 1813, tbo ptdseD iit Fokhig was suddenly attacked by a 
iwiiifiw bfj<?T of umiMl m<m, wlia forced t!ic gates, and ruahcd into the 
gMrt hd^ mnh the iateution of ftcizitig the Emperor^ luid obliging him to 
tUKttB A^ tbrone. A similar attempt had hecu made ten yean pre- 
iiOH^r anee which time> Kea-kiti[^ liad tnkciL core to have a stroag body 
ptttid in eonatsnt attendance; onA hcm\<-a this pirccnntioxi, a double guard 
vas pOBlad at every gate; tbcrcforc, it i» Kupixraed the contipinLtDrs miist 
Ihm %ad oonfcderates withiti the pnlncc, who fncilitatcd their entrance; 
otliennar there mnst have been n dc»iiM*nitc stnip^lc with the soldiers, which 
^W out ^pfiesr to hnrc been the Ciuio. A terrible scene of confusion 
VHw^ The princea and uttoudiuit otllcL^ra surrounding their soverei^ 
OMib a f^aUuit defence; and the present Km{i«ror, Tnou-kn-nng, had the 
ICOinI fortme to sare his father's life, by shooting tiiro of the iusnrgcnt^ 
■^ •wm* m the act of rushing upon the Emperor. 

Miwlk bittKxl was shed before the palace was cicurod of the cfissilants, 
wkv ««>^ huwrver, at length diapcraed, and the insurroctEon was 'Cyeutimlly 
ttdkdwd. Ni> HHirt? disturbances of any importauce happened during the 
M%a uf K.M-Liug, who named aa his successor the young prince, whose 
ihnaty tiA bwi prr»en-cd his life. 

iVboul three Tsan after this rebellion, another emba^ssy wa^ sent by the 
ttrituth Kovffluuout to the court of Peking, to compMn anew of the manner 
Ui whttfli the tr?ido with Knghmd wb3 conducted at Canton. The good 
atttx-l jiivHbuwl by the interference of Kieu-loug had been but temporaiy, 
Ah hik MKWcwiiur, being a» narrow-minded as he was weak and vicious, 
hiklinl lUI Kucvpeauti, and auffi^rcd the Chinese mercliauts to impose upon 
UtMU (U th« luoat unscrupulous munncr. Lord Amherst, the ambassador 
uu Ihia wtWABwai, proceeded to Peking by the awne route that Lord 
Mwiu'tHtfV had prenonaly takenj but his reception at the various places 
li , , .t at im tim journey, -was very different Cfom that given to the 

ki- . 1 . iil'tw>ittdi*r; nor did he meet with similar attention with regard to 
lu.^'uiiiuthHlaluui and ontertainmeut, all which deJU-ly indicated the uufavour- 
ublu iluiKMttUm of thti aovereigu respecting the object of the mission. In 
itlu'lt,. vu \iw Hrrirtd of the embassy at Peking, the old dispute restive to 
the Ktf Wu ttw* ivvivfld, and the conduct of the ambassador was so entirely 
lUMivpiikWai'Ui'Ml to the Kmpcror, that no audience was gmiited; and tliu» 
Un' k!kii((U«lt lU'l i>uly failed in obtaining a redress of grievnnces, but were 
v|i — ;■ --■itfj vif wH'iuif the Imperial court of the Chinese empire. 

.,nul ulij(>ft of this unsnccessful Embassy had been, as before, to 
wluiil 14 rvaturatluu <if ttie privilege formerly enjoyefl by Bntisb merchants, 
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of trading to other ports besides that of Canton, a privilege now obtained 
by other meau4, and not likely to be lost again. All European trade, as 
already stated, had been rcstritted to the sbgle port of Canton, by an edict 
of Kieu-long in the year 1755, when it van ordered that foreign vessels 
should only go thitber at a certain season of the year, and not renuuu 
there longer than a given time, at the expiration of which they were cither 
to depart entirely, at withdraiiV to Macao; and tlus arbitrary decree had 
never been revoked. In consequence of the ports being thua closed against 
them, the British merchants were obliged to pay for the tnuisport of tea 
Ironi an immense distance, by which its price was considombly increased, 
for between Canton and the principal tea districts there were ranges of lofty 
mountaina to be crosaedj and shallow rivers to be navigated, wliich miule the 
carriage of goods a difficult, expensive, and tedious process, the moro 
especitdly as cheats of tea, or any other large or heavy packages, arc not 
cmivcjed over laud in wagons or by horses, but are slung on bamboo 
poles, aud carried by men, however long the distance may be. The boat* 
On the caoub and many of the river&, have to be tracked^ or drawn along 




by ropes, aud tbia hLbour also, which in most countries is done by horses, is 
in China performed by men; so that, either on land or water, the number 
of labourers employed in the transit of merchandize ia Immense. The 
tracking of the government barges is a sort of tax on the people, who are 
iiamdly pres-sed into this nervice by order of the magistrates, on whom the 
duty devolves of seeing that each district funiishca a certain nnmher of 
men for that purpose, even the wenlthicst farmers not being exempt, except 
on finding substitutes, wliom they must pay. 

The principfcl tea districts are in the provinces of Fokien, Kcang-ae, and 
Chekeang; the first and second of which are adjacent to Canton, stretching 
far to the north-cast; and Chckeaug is tlic next maritime province to the 
north of Fokien. Each of tlicse provinces is of irtmense extent, that of 
Chekeang alone being nearly one-fourth of the size of France, and con- 
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tainiiig a iiopulution more thisn equal to that of Great Britain and Ireland. 
The joumev, from one pro\'ince to anotLer, is therefore no trifting mutter, 
and it was cjileulnted tliat the difFcreuce in the expense of bringing tea to 
Canton for exportntion, or taking it to the eastern porta nearest to the 
districts where it is chiefly grown, amounted amiually to two hundred 
thousand pounds atcrliiig, being ahoiit twentj'-fliT sliilhnga on every pecul 
weight, wliich ia one hundred and thirty-three pouuda. The eflect of the 
prohibitory laws on the price of tea ia therefore obrions, and all lovers of that 
jjleasant bevei-age may well rejoice at the rcmovEd of these difficulties by tlie 
event of the late war, wliic-h hiis opened the desired ports to British vessels, 
so that teaa will be heucefoi-ward shipped at more convenient stations. 

China, properly ao called, is divided into eighteen provinces, some of 
them even larger than those ahove-raeiitioned; therefore it may easily he 
imagined how impoasihle it is for the Emperor to take cognizance of the 
wliole of Im vast dominions. The actual admiiiiBtmtion is, id fact, com- 
pletely iu the bauds of the Viceroys, to whom a great share of jiowcr is 
uecessiirily g^^■en, and who exercise in their rcs(icctive sphcrea the same 
ahsolute authoiity that the Emperor does over the whole. Kach Viceroy 
maintains a splendid court, ajid^ when he ajipears abroad, is attendwl by a 
numerqus retinue, bearing the symbols of hja high office, among which are 
standards emblazoned with the golden dragon, carried hefqre nouc but the 
greatcBt dignitaries, lie is borne in a gilded chair, and always followed 
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by the public executioners, some carr)'ing chains^ 
others that universal instrument of justice, the 
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bamboo, which is very uncereraoniously applied od tlie spot to any unlucky 
Wight who may cWoce tO be detected in a miBdemeaDoux; conKequenlly, 
the approach of the high functionary never fails to inspire a degree of awe, 
wliicb 18 mauifested by the respectful haste with which the people make 
way for the procesaion, ranging themselves close to the wall, where they 
stand perfectly still and motionless till tlie wliole cavalcade has passed. 
Tlie Viceroys are entrusted witli despotic authority; hut they miist be 
careful how they use it, as they axe always liable to the ^aits of the 
Imperial Commissioners, who frequently arrive from the capital without 
giving notice of their approach, for tlie purpose of seeing whether all is as 
it should be; and if tlxey find any thing wrong, it ia immediately reported 
lit the court, wlien the ofteuder ia visited with a prompt, and often a 
•evere punishment. A single word from the Emperor is auflicient at any 
time to deprive the first grandee in the land of his rank, hia property, or 
even his life; nor is it a very uncommon case for a mandarin of the liighest 
order to enter the palace with all the pomp of a petty sovereign, and to 
come forth, within one short hour, loaded with chains, and sti*ippcd of every 
ensign of hia late dignity. The governor of a pronnce or city is parti- 
cularly Uable to such a reverse, ttora thq nature of the laws, which hold hira 
reaponaihlc for all those pubhc calamities which are attributed to accident 
in other countrieaj as^ for uiatanec, the overflowing of rivers, the scarcity 
of crops in a favourable sesLSon, or the dca.tniction of property by (irtjj 
all ei'ils supposed to ari^c fram wimt of vigihiuce on the part of tlie chief 
magistrates, who sre required to see that nil subordinate officers are 
attentive to their several duties. Everj' one holding an official situation ia 
&ns.wpmb)c for the conduct of those below him, and if the inferiors are 
negligent in their respective departments, the Buperiora are liable to 
punishment. Thus, if the coimtry is iuimdated by the sudden rising of a 
river, the viceroy ia considered in fault for not having attended diligently 
to the repairing of the embankments; if the crops are not so ahuiidant 
as they ought to be in any particular province, the failure is attributed to 
the governor, in not having seen tliat the husbandmen were more intelligent 
or industrious; and, apitn, should hves or pi-opcrty fall a sacrifice to fire, 
it is presumed that they might have been saved by more active measures; 
Consequently, the magistratea are blamed for not keeping a more eflBcient 
police, and the -Niceroya or governors are blamed for appointing such care- 
less magistrates. The moat usual punishment for ra.al-adniiuistration is 
degradation to a lower rnuk, according to the uatiu^ and magnitude of 
the offence. If the fault be a very serious oue^ the oflfender, if of the 
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Iiighest degree, is perliaps degraded tt> the lowest, that la, from the first 
to the ninth class of ranndarins; but if it be only a tririai error, he ia 
lowered one, two, or three deg^rees, and in most cases the punisluneiit is 
only for a certain time, at the eipiratiou of which, he is restored to big 
rank and office, and resumes his former place in aoeiety, as though nothing 
had happened, for n temporjuy disgrace of that kind leaves no stigma un 
the character of the iudi'vidual. 

Crimea that are considered in the light of treason are visited with a 
heavier penalty. Baiiiahnient, or death, ia the doom of him who has in 
aught ncglecte<l or disobeyed the commands of the Emperor, ftud, in either 
case, the whole family of the culprit share Ida fate, although they raay be 
wholly itmocent of any participatioo in his crime. The enactment of this 
unjnst law was no doubt originally intended to deter people from ill- 
nd^isiug their relatives, or encouraging them in any act contrary to the 
interests of the government, and. even to make them watchfiil and aniious 
for the good condurt of each other. 

In the year 1819, the sixtieth birth-day of the Emperor Kca-king was 
celebrated by a great jubilee thronghout the empire, when the ancient 
customa were observed, of remitting all arrears of land taXj of granting a 
general pardon to criminals, and of arbnitting double the ordinary number 
of candidates for htcrary honom^ to the pubhc examinations for that year. 
As tlicse examinations were first instituted, and are still held, for the 
piirjiose of selecting the fittest persons to fill all offices of state, without 
rej^ard to rank or fortune^ tliey are conducted with the utmost impartiality, 
no advantage being gained tliroiigh the influence of wealth or patronage. A 
strict adherence to this prmciple ia one of the chief causes of the prevalence 
of learning in China, where a man has no occasion to fear that, because he 
is without either money or powerful friends to aid him, his talents will 
avail lum nothing. One of the favourite maxims of the Chinese is, " By 
learning, the sons of the poor become great; without learning, the sous of 
the great are mingled with the common people." The beneficial influence 
of this nia.\im is observable in the ■iTllage schools, which are generally well 
attended, since it is natural for every father to hope that one of his children 
at least raay distinguish himself by a superior capacity, and thus make his 
own fortune, as well as that of Ids family; for as parents are frequently 
degraded in consequence of the misconduct of a son, so they are often 
honoured and rewarded on account of his ■virtues; so that every induce- 
ment is held out to the people by their rulers to pay strict atteution to the 
conduct, &a well as to the education of their children. 
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It is somewhat remarkable that, in a coxmtry where the system of 
instructioD is entirely rcgnilated hy the laws, and forms bo material a part of 
the constitution, there should he no free schools supported by the govem- 
meut, nor any establiahmeuts for education founded by the munificence of 
• those who, in every age, have acquired fame awd riches by their literary 
attainments. The master of a diBtrict sdiool is pmd at the rate of about 
ten shillings a-ycar for each boy; yet even this small sum caimot very 
easily be spared by a labouring man, whose wages are not more than four- 
I |*eace a day; so that mtmy famihes of the poorer classes send only one son 
to school, selecting^ of course, him Trlio aliows the moat promising genius. 
The boyg arc incited to industry and good behaiiour by the hope of 
pri»e«, which are distxibuted at stated periods, and consist of pencils, 
Indian ink, paper, and little pallettcs for grinding the ink, which are all 
much prized by the Chinese, wlio call them "the four precious materials," 
and teach the childreu to keep them in very nejit order. In most (rf 
the country villages, and in all large cities, there arc eicning schools for 

boys who are obhgcd to work in the day-time; 
for the children of the poor are inured to 
labour from a very tender age, so that little 
fellows of five or six years of age may be seen 
tnidging along the rcwds, with a stick across 
,\ ill their shoulders, carrying loads; aiicl tliey are 

i-O /\\ set to -work in the fields almost as soon as 
they can walk. It is the xaual practice, now, 
for persons of rank and wealtli to engage 
private tutors for their children; but wlie- 
ther the latter are educated at home or at 
a public school, they mxist undergo the re- 
gular examinations before they are eligible to 
office, nor are they taught in any way differently from the boys at the 
village aemifi&Hes. 

Many years of laborious apphcation to study are required to fit a youth 
for becoming a candidate for Uterary distinction; and to ua it would seem 
a subject of regret that so much time should be devoted to the acquirement 
of such unprofitable lore as that which constitutes the limited knowledge 
of a Chinese scholar. Five or six years are entirely spent in committing 
to memory the works of the ancient sages, particidarly the five canonical 
hooks, of which Confiwiua was either the author or the compiler; and 
thus a mandiiriu must know by heart all the laws, rules, and maxims by 
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which the empire has been regulated from time immemorial. Sii years 
more are devoted by the unwearied atudcut to the making himself master of 
the iirt of composition, to wliich end, he studies innumerable act phrases, 
and apt similca; so that all the learned Chinese write in the same figurative 
style, find use the same metaphors. 

Tlie district eiaminatjons take plitce twice in three yearsj when those 
young men who lire looking for preferment and ai-e qualified for trial, as- 
semble at the public hallj before a council of the literatij who are to judjje 
of their merits, when each cantUdate ia funiiahed by the president with a 
theme, on which he has to write an es^ay, and »n ode, to test his fitiieaa 
for a ftirther trial. The best of these compositions being selected, the 
authors are sent to the tliief hterary mandarin of the department in wluch 
their district ia situated, who subjects them to a much more rigorous exa- 
miuntion than the former one, which ends by giving certificates to a certain 
nnmbcr, who thus gain what is called " a name in the tillage," while the 
rest cither give up the pursuit, or wait for the next opportunity of making 
another trial. The chosen few have then to appear before a still higher 
tribimal, which is yet stricter thau the last. Tlie hall where tliis trial takes 
place ia proiiddcd with a great number of araall apartments, so that each 
candidate may be Bhut up alone, aiid the judges thus assured that their 
petformances are entirely their own. Tliey are e\'cu searched on entering 
these little cells, to see that they have neither books nor papers about them, 
and this being ascertained, all are supplied with writing materials and 
themes to try his skill in composition, both in prose and verse. To gimrd 
against any partiahty being shown by the president and members of the 
board, these papers are laid Ijefore them, unsigned, and they select the best, 
without knowing who are the authors.. The fortimate individuals whoae 
pieces are thua approved, then receive the firet degree, which ia equivalent 
to that of our Bachelor of jVrts; hut the numbers are so cousiderably dimi- 
nished at each fresh tiial, that, on an average, it is reckoned that not more 
than ten arrive at this degree, out of every thousand who present them- 
selves, iu the first instance, at the hall of the district; but its the districts 
are very niuiierous, these tens amount to many hundi-cda in every province, 
graduate of the first degree wears a blue gowrf with a black Ijorder, 
has a silver bird on the top of his cap. The second degree is that of 
Keu jin^ which is translated "elevated men/* a rank equal to that of Mas- 
ter of Arts at our universities. AH those who have attjujicd the first step 
are cjualified to try for the second, but the tjuik is a much harder one, and 
as the uymber to be chosen is very small tu proportion to that of the can- 
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ditlutes, beijig uot miich more thim 
one out of everj' liiindrpd and forty, 
the emulation and excitement are of 
course very great. Thia trial take* 
place only once in three years, in aU 
the provincial capitals, Ijefore aboard 
CQai]i03ed of an Iropciia! ChaiiceUof, 
and the great mandiuina of the prcH 
vinct^. On tliis occaston, aa before, 
the competitors w-rite their essays in 
st'piiixate ct-'lls, which are guarded by 
soldiers, to pm-ent the possibility of 
commuiiicatiou with any one outside. 
They have to pass tlirough three 
ordeals, with an interval of two days 
between each. On the first day, tiro 
or three thousand pieces are, perhaps, sent in for inspection to the judges, 
who are bo strict, that, if one word of the composition he incorrectly writ- 
ten, it is thrown aside, and the mark with which it is. signed, for :io uamtai 
appetir, is put up at the gate of the hall; which spares all the mortitication 
of a pubhc rejection, as no one kiiowa the sig;naturc hut the eiuididnte 
himself, who, on recognising his own mark, returns quietly home; so that 
on the second day there are not, perhaps, one quarter of the original nuoi' 
her; and ou the third, there arc fewer still. At length, the names of the 
successful caudidatcs arc declared; on which hand-bills notifjiiig the same 

are printed and pt)8tcd up in lUI di- 
reetions; their parents and nearest 
relatives itre sent for, to ahiu^ iu tlie 
honours that ai'e bestowed ou them; 
they arc invited to the houses of the 
greatj and o\'erwheimed with pre- 
sents and congratidatioiis. The blue 
dress is exchanged for a brown ^'wn 
with a blue border, and the silver 
bird superseded by a golden or gilt 
one. The huppy scholar in now on 
the high roiul to wealth and laiue; he 
19 qualified for any ofBce, and if his 
conduct and ability are such as to 
cjititlc luin to adx-aucement, he is 
sure to rise. s 
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Sucli arc tlic mKiiis by which nobility is acquired iii China; and, before 
thf reign of Yong-tching, they were the only meniis; but in the reign of 
that priiicc;^ aud since his time, ricli merchants iiud others, uha hiue not 
gone through the ordeal above described, have hoen Allowed to iiurchase 
rouk, and have thus become mandarins without possessing the necessary 
qualifications; hut this innovation causea much disaatisfactiou, and is not 
carried to any great extent. There are stiU t«'o dcgiees above those already 
mentioned, to which all who ha^e taken the second degree are privileged to 
aapire. Once iu three yeara, thoae who are ambitious of risuig another 
»tep, repair to Peking for the examination by the Doctors of the Hau-lin 
college, who elect tlu^e hundred out of about ten thouvand, which is the 
average number of caiididjitcs for the honour of a rank somewhat aiiTdlar 
to that which among ub is called Doctor of Laws. The thi-ec hundred 
elected to this dignity are agidu examined iu tlie presence of the Emperor, 
aud a few of them choaen to fill up the vacancies that have occiured in the 
Han-lin college, from which the ministers and other high officers of stats 
are usually' appointed. The attainmcut of this grade is the graud object of 
evt'iy one who enters upon a litcrarj' career in Cliinaj a grade* equally 
ojieu to idl, yet reached only by a few. 

Wheu the last election is decided, three of the new members, whose 
names atootl highest on tlic hat, jirc piu-aded round the city for tlirce days, 
with Haga fl.viJig, druma beating, and all the usual pompoua appendages of 
a Chinese procession. 

Tlic number of ciiil officers in China amounts to about fourteen thousand, 
tdl of whoiu are paid hy the govcniment. Evcr^' province has its Viceroy, 
every city its governor, every village its ruling mandaiinj and each of these 
is assisted by a conned of inferior magistrates, and has a nnmber of officers 
in various departments subordinate to him. 

The mandaiin rulers, whatever may be their rant, are only elected for 
three years, at the expiration of wliich they arc appointed to the govern- 
ment of some other place. It was formerly a custom, which is probably 
still obsen*ed, that when a good magistrate of a village or district had ful- 
filled his term of office, the people should testify their respect and gratitude 
by sending a deputation to invest him with a robe of many colours, which 
was proudly presen-ed iu his family, as a memorial of his virtues; and on 
such an occasion, when the time for hia departure had arrived, the villagers 
would set up hghtcd sticks of incenae for some distance :dung the road by 
which he was to pass, and kneel down by the way side to receive hia fare- 
well greeting. 
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Tke Emperor Kea-klng died in the year 1820, and was succeeded by liia 
second son, Tfiou-kwang;, the present Em]ieror, whoae reign will in aU 
prolDabilitv jirove thp most eventfid era timt hjis yet occurred in the history 
of Cliiua; but ere we enter on the subject of those interesting ocourrenceB 
that have given a new aspect to the affftira of the Celestinl Empire, let us 
turn our attention more particularly toTtiirds the general etate of Chinese 
society. 



MANNERS AND CUSTOMS, AND GENERAL CONDITION 
OF THE CHINESE. 
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HE hiibits of af>ciid life in China, a« far aa 
they are yet Ituown to us, are as peculiar to the 
iuhaliitaiits of that Country, aa their pohtical insti- 
twtions, tlicir religion, or their literature; mul, al- 
though not destitute of refinement, present a strik- 
ing contrast to those of any other cxiatiii}; nation. 
In the nianv lUluitions that liavc atrcadv been made 
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in the preceding pnges, to the maimers and customs of tliia aiu^ilar people, 
it must have appeared that it is not tlte difference between civLLisation and 
bnrbBriam that distiuguishea tlie Chinese of the present age from their 
contctaporaries, bnt it is the more remarkable dissimilarity betiTcen oneient 
uid modern civihAation, -which, marks them as a nation belon^ig to 
other times. 

To speak of the Cliinese as ft nide or uninformed race, would he quite as 
erroneoiiB as to style them a hijiblj -civilised people, a term that can only 
be applied with propriety to those who are enlightened by modem science, 
which in China has hitherto made no progress. The refinement of the 
Clunese consists in the elegance and luxury nnth which the higlier and 
richer classes are surroimded in their own houses, and that strict Attention 
to the forms of good breeding which prevails generally through all the 
grades of private life. Politeneaa is an uidispensable accoraphahment, 
and the rules of etiquette are stutlied In all Ihe schools of China, as, 
rcgriilarly as the Ijatin grammar in those of England- A knowledge of 
the forms and ceremonies to be observed both at home and abroad^ in the 
di-awing room of a triend, as well as at the court of the Emperor, is 
essential to every one who studies -nith a \'iew of taking degrees, aa he 
knows not to what rank he may be called^ and ou^ht to be prepared to 
conduct himself with propriety in different grades of hfe, from the stjttion 
of the petty uinudarin of an obaciire village, to that of the chief Koiau 
or minister of state. It must be understood, that to conduct himself with 
propriety does not altogether refer to his integrity in office, or Ida moral 
character, to both of whieh, however. Ids mo»t careful attention is requisite; 
■hut hq must kuoff how many boiss to make to hia visitors; what compli- 
menta to address to them, according to their rank; whether, at their depar- 
ture, he should attend them as far as the door, or only so many paces towiurds 
it', and other minute observances, too numerous to mentioUj must be studied 
and practised. These trivial ceremonies Lmpart a dulncsa and formabty to 
Chinese society, which arc found excessively tedious by most Europeans, 
whose easy unstudied manners would be thought qiLite barbarous among 
the well bred of the celestial empire. It ia possible, indeed, that more 
freedom may exist between intimate friends than we m-c aware of, since 
very few Eiu^peans have had opportunities of seeing much of the in-door 
life beyond the little that can be observed in a mere Wait of ceremony, 
which is always received in the same formal manner; so that we have yet 
much to learn reapecting the private domestic habits of a Chinese family. 

The bouses of the wealthy are built, like those of the EgjT>tiaiis, within 
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R count, surromided by a wftll; consequently, they are not risible to the 
passers by; hut tbose of government officers are always known by two red 
poles wliifh arc st-t up hefure the gate. The handsomest dwelliugs are those i 
which consist of a tiumhcr of sopamte buildings, or ranges of apartments^ ■ 
till m\ the ground fluor. The principal entmiice is tlireefuld, niimely, by 
a lai^ folding-door in the ceutre, and a smaller one on each side, at which ■ 
hang two handsome lanterns, iuscril>ed with the imme and titles of the 
master of the hoiisie. This entrance leada to tlie saloon, where visitors 
arc received, wliicli is uanally the first of a siiite that may be called the 
state apartments, since they are chiefly used for the reception arid cnter- 
tainnaent of dislingnished ^leats. They are elegantly and commodionHly 
furnished, for tlic Chinese arc not deficient in tnste, nor do they spare 
expense in the interior decoratiooa of their houses, which are often fitted 

np in a very costly stjic. Tlie walls of the 
heat rooms are generally ailomed in different 
part^ with scrolls of white silk or satin hang- 
ing from the ceiling to the floor, on which are 
imprinted, in large characters, maxims and 
moral scnteiicea extracted from the works of 
tUe ancient sages, which are considered far 
more ornamental than the fiiiftst paintings. 
Many of these sentences bear a close resem- 
blance to the Proverbs of Solomon. Tlieir 
chairs, which, it may be remarked, are articlea 
of fnniiturp not luicd by the nntivra of other 
parts of Asia, are ntthcr clumsy and Iiea\y in 
appcardiice, but tliey (vrc made of a very beau- 
tiful wood, which grows in Cliina, and is not unlike roaewood. They are all 
made with arms, and sometimes are furnished with silk or std'm cnsltions, 
and hangings for the back, embroidered by the ladies of the family, who 
devote a great portion of their time to needlework. Japanned tahinetn 
and tables, with a profusion of porcelain jars and otlier ornaments, are 
always seen in a Chinese drawing-room; bxit none of these are so striking 
or so characteristic as the Inntema, Buapendcd by silken cords from the 
ceiling, and ornamented with a variety of clegaut deeigna. 

In any civilized part of the world we may find Indian cabinets and 
porcelain vasesj but the lanterns arc exclusively Chinese, niul are very 
showy specimens of the national taste and ingcnuitj'. They are made 
in eveiy form that fancy can invent, mid of nil sizes, from the small ones 
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carriod bv pedestriana, at niglit, to those that illuinine the halls of the 
great, the latter being sometimea eight or ten feet in height, and throe 
feet in iliiiraeter. The most costly are composed of trauHpiirent silk, 
miorued with landscapcaj birds^ flowerSj mid fniicifid deiices, in colrnir?* of 
dtizzhiig briglitiiesa; the frame work being richly paired aud gilt, and the 
ccrds and tassels, by wliich they urc suspended, made of silk and gold 
thread. The possesaioti of fine lanterns is a sort of passion amoug the 
Chinese, many of whom spend considerable suras in the gratilicatioti of 
this fancy. 

Tlie Feast of Lantema, which fakes place almost immediately after the 
celebration of the new year, ia a festii'al of ancient date among the Cliincse, 
and is the occasion of a moat brilhaut and beaiitiful spectacle. On the fif- 
teenth day of the first moon, evciy city, liiliigej and hamlet, throughout the 
country is splendidly illuminated with an infinite variety of these beautiful 
lanterns, which are hung up at every house, from the palace of the ^-iccray 
to the hut of the humble fisherman, the general feeling being a desire 
on the part of each to outshine iiia neighbour. The tradition rcspccting 
tiki* festival is^, that the wife of an Emperor of one of the eiu'ly dynaatiea 
being extmvagant and fond of pleasure, chose to have the pdace illuminated 
erery night with a thousand Ughts, which might supply the place of the 
sun, and keep np a perpetual day within her abode. Tliia legend, which 
refers to a periofl auteeedeut to the era of Coufucins, may be received as 
an evidence that the Feast of Limtems was celebrated in Cldna in very 
ancient times; but its real origin, like that of many other Chinese cuatoma, 
is lost LU obscurity, nor is it hkclv ever to be discovered. The illuniinatiou 
is continued for three nighta, and is attended by a grand display of fire- 
works, in which the Chinese excel all other nations. Many of the 
lanterns, made purposely for these occaaionSi exhibit moving figures, such 
as huntsmen on horsebnck, galloping roundj sliips sailing, troops of soldiers 
marching, or people dancing, all kept in motion by some ingenious con- 
trivance not visible to the beholder. These arc seen only at the houses 
of tlie rich mandarins, and, of course, attract vast crowds of spectatora. 
The chief part of the many thouaands of lanterns manufactiu'ed expressly 
for this festival are of horn, or a very strong transparent paper, made 
in the Corea, which is used in most parts of China instead of window 
glass; but even the commonest of them are elegant in shape, and gsiily 
decorated; so that, altogether, the effect of the illumination must be 
very briUiant. Even the poor fishermen who dwell on the sea shore, and 
those who live in boats on the rivers, will bestow as much as they can 
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possibly gpcixe of their hard canuugs for the purchase of a fiae lantern 
to exhibit on this festive occasion, bo that even tlie waters are illumiDcd; 
and iis tlic towiia and \illftg:cs are neither few nor far between, the spectator 
placed upon any eminence beholds, on all sides, an ilUimiiiatcd panorama 
of the country. During the festival, the gates of the cities tire left open 
at night, that the country people may enjoy the pleasure of seeing the 
iUvuninatious. 

All the cities of China are watled round, and some of them are described 
an bearing' a great resemblance to the old feudal towua of Europe, except 
that, in general, they arc of wider extent. Peking^ is supposed to be about 
twenty-five miles in eircumference. It is divided into two distinct parta, 
the northern, or Tartar city'; and the southern, or Chinese city. The 
former, which is inhabited cliiefly by Tartara, is surrounded by a wall, 
with nine gates, always guarded by soldiers, and contains the Imperial 
palace, which, with its magnificent gardens, standi in the centre, witliin 
a space of about five miles in circumference, enclosed by another wadl, and 
Lftalled the rorbidden. City, as no one may enter it but privileged persons. 
The TartJU" city contains the residences of all the grandees of the court, the 
halls of the SL-c Tribunals, the Han-liii college, several superb temples, 
a Mohammedan mosque, and many other pubhc buildings. The principal 
streets are very long and wide, and contain numerous ahopa, as well as 
private houses, hut they arc not paved, wliich is a great inconvenienca 
in wet weather; neither are they lighted nt nightj but as no one lb 
allowed to be abroad after dark, unless on some very particular occasion, 
it ifl not of much importance that they should be so, particularly as any one 
who is obhged to go out, must carry a lantern with him. Large spai^ra 
of ground iu this part of Peking arc occupied by ornamental gardcua 
belonging to the rich mandarins, and is adorned with a fine lake, a mile j 
and a half iu length, aaid more thau a quaiter of a mile ui breadth, crossed 
by a bridge of nine arches, constructed entirely of white marble. The 
banks of thi^ lake are bordered with trees, among which, the drooping 
willow bends its graceful branches, and in the midst of this expanse of 
water, is an islet, adorned with a temple and an elegant pagoda, the never- 
failing oniaments of Chinese scenery'. Peking is therefore, by no means 
devoid of natural beauties; and e^'en the old, or Chinese town, which is 
the trading part of the capital, contains large gnitletis and fields, where 
vegetables are grown for the daily supply of the markets, and also many 
nursery grounds, where flowers are cultivated expressly for the adornment 
of the ladies of Peking, who wear them in their hair. TMb simple and 
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ekgiuit mode of decorating tlie Lair is geuerally lulopted in all parts af 
China, and when uiitui'iil fJowei-s are not to bo ohtaiiicd^ artificui! oues 
are substituted; but a feiuide head is seldum seen without the one or the 
other, which, among the higher claasea, are mixed with gi^tlden bodkins. 
Jewels, and other oruauicots. 

The temjdcs in this part of tlio capital are very magnificent, especially- 
those dedicated to Heaveu and liarth, the former standing in the centre 
of a Bpacious enclosure, elevated by three Btagea, eacli ascended by a 
night of marble stcp», and surrounded by a handsome balustrade. Within 
the enclosure is an edifice^ atjded the Palace of Abstbicncej to which it 
\s customary for the Emperor to retire for three days, before the grand 
ceremony of sacrificing lu the templcj -which is performed annually, at the 
winter aolBttce, when the Emperor officiates in. liis character of High Priest; 
and on this occaaion, the produce of the field be ploughed in the spring, 
ivith the silks cultured and woven mthin the precincts of the palace, are 
offered up to the supreme ruler of the universe, under the name of Tien, or 
Lord of Heaven. The procession to the temple on the tlay of the sacrifice 
is vcrj- mi^nifieent, as the Emperor is accompanied by the whole coiui;, 
besides a numerous calvacade of civil and military maudarinB, all in full 
dreaa. It is remarkable that, in a religious proceaHion, there should be no 
priests, nor any ajTuhols of its aao'ed character, unless we may so coaaider 
a vast number of lighted flambeaux, and about four hundred gorgeous 
hinterns, wliich are tarried in the train. On the day of this solemnity, aa 
well as that of the ploughing festival, the Emperor is Tiisible, but is 
Beldom seen in public at any other time, or passes the boundary ^fhil of 
his own park, except during the annual bunting espeditiou^ or when he 
removes from one royal residence to another. 

The streets of Peking are crowded, noisy, and bustling, for there, as in 
all other great cities of China, it is a common custom for men of the 
lower ordert to work at their several trades in the streets, where they ait 
with their tools around them, as if they were in a workshop. Cobblers, 
tinkers, and blacksmitlis, set up their apparatus wherever they may obtain 
a job; and mediehie vendors, who are generally fortuiie-tellera also, 
establish themselves, with their compounds ranged in order before them, 
in any conveiuent locality. There are also a great number of pedlars, 
ballad-singera, and mountebanks, who contribute no less to the noise than 
to the throog. But the moat remarkable persons who esercise their 
(sdUngs in the streets are the barbers, who are all licensed, and shave 
th.e heads and plait the tails of their customers with tlie utmost gravity 
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in the open, RJr. All the men of the lower orders, as well na some of 
a. higher chisa, have this operation per}anii>cd iti tlie street, h niatotn 
that would probably ThH into di?n»e, if the Cltiuesc ladies were in the 
habit of walking nbroiid more freely. The »bups luive open fronts, pfiily 
painted, and befor'c the door of each is a woodcTi piiUu", covered with 
^Ih chamcters, describing the nat.tn*e of the goods sold within; nnd as 
these sign-pttats jire iujueiUv decorated witli fr.iy streamers floating from 
the top, they have hccn not unaptly compared in nppearaiicc to a line of 
shipmnsta irith colours fljTng. The windows of all tlie houses in Peking 
»re made of Corea jjaper, very frequently of a rose colourj and strengthened 
by a thin framework of bamboo, for tliere is no f^lasa in the north of 
China, nor is it yet verj' common in the Houth, idthoiigh more frequenlly 
seen now than in the hist centuiy. The houses in Peking are seldom 
more than one storj' in height, and have flat roofs, which are often covered 
vnth flowers aiid sbrubs; i'or as there arc no fire ]ilnce5, so there are no 
chimneys, the rooms being wanned by pans of liglited ehareoal, of which 
fuel, gHMit qtiaiitities are brought firom Tartniy on dromedarieB, and these 
animals are constantly seen, tbus laden, in tbe streets of the city. 

The new town was partly budt, nnd greatly enibelUsUed. by the Emperor 
Yong-lo, when he removed the court from Nanking to Peking, which 
was then entirely inluibited by ChinCBej hut wlien it was taken by the 
Mantchows., the native pc»jple were all driven out, and the hoxisen given 
to the Tartar conquerors, since which time, it has been called the Tartar 
city. 

Our knowledge 
of the grcM me- 
tropolis of the Ce- 
lestiid Empire is 
still imperfeet; but 
in a eountry where 
Bueh strict uni- 
fonnity prevails 
throughout, and 
where tlie manners 
»nd dresseB of the 
people arc regu- 
lated by the kw3, 
it ts not nnreasonable to conclude that the inhahitant^ of Peking resemble 
.those of other Chinese cities. In the new tomi, the streets are wide and 
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handsome, but the old town presents the same general fcutnres tliat distin- 
gaish all the great cities of China, the most striking: of which are the 
high walla, narrow sti"ect8, open-fronted shops^ gaily decorated temples and 
triutuphal arehea, witli a Constnnt succession of sicdans and noiai" pro- 
cewaions, the bustle being increased by the incessaut activity of itinerant 
artificers and vendors of alinost every comraodityj amongst whom, not a 
few are WiLtcr-sellcrs, one of which class is here represfntcd. 

The streets of Ciiuton are inostly particularised by their separate trades, 
one being entirely occupied by shoeiniikerSj tuiother by drapers, a third by 
jewellers, &e. and tliia diatinctive arrangement of the tradea is probably 
adopted in nioat of the towns. The ti'imnphal arches, which are seen in 
moat of the principal streets, are ornamental gate«ri.y8 that have been 
erected in. honour of eminent persons, by which may be understood tbose 
who have distill gni shed themselves by tlieLr wisdom and nrtues either in 
public or private life. The Emperor Kajig:-hy, for instance, ordjiined that 
every widow who attained to her Imntbredth year ^Tithout fonuing a. second 
matrimonial engagement, should be presented with thirty taeh of silver 
for the erection of a triumphal arch, with an insanption in her praise; 
for althongli a woman is idlowed to take a second husband if she picasea, 
and many do so, it is accounted fai' more honourable to remain faitliful to 
tlie memory of the first. There la a curious custom with regard to mar- 
riage, among the lower orders; which is, that of begging in the public raad 
to raise money for a wedltling; procession. A few years ago^ an English 
gentleman, in walking near a burial-ground at ^tacao, obaen'ed a number 
of women atanding together, making a doleful noise, which he supposed to 
be a lament for some dcpaitcd relative; but, on enquiry, he leaiTied that 
they were soliciting donations from the passers by, to facihtate the nuu- 
ringe of a young couple, wlio were very anxious to be uiuted, but liatl 
not money to pay the expenses of the bridal ceremonies; and such is the 
Bupcrstition of the Chinese, tlmt no happincaa would be expected to reault 
firoio a union uulnsa the bride were cai-ried home in due form. 

The greftt mass of the people in China are the peasantry, or land 
cultivators, an industrious, frugal, and, aa far as can be judged &om the 
little thnt is at present known of them, a contented race of people, strongly 
attached to the habits of their furefathers, luid ilecidedly averse to any 
innovations in their ancient customsi. So vast is the population of this 
immense empire, thnt its demands upon agrieultnre for the nccessariea of 
life could not be Batisfied "nitbout great activity on the part of the pea- 
santiy, hence they laliour incessantly to render the soil doubly productive. 
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hy conatantly irrigating, and frequently manuring, the laud. By these 
means, they produce two crops of rice in the year, and sometimes three; 
or a careful &rmer will raise sufficient cotton in the interval between liis 
rice crops to make clothing for his whole family. 

The &rms are, in general, small, and are sometimes cultivated by the 
proprietors, sometimes by the tenants, who rent them of rich landowuers, 
for there are many of the mandarins and merchants who possess very large 
landed estates, which are always let to cultivators, as no iudiridual, how- 
ever rich, the Emperor alone excepted, presumes to convert iuto a park 
or pleasure ground a large extent of land that may be made to contribute 
towards the subsistence of the community at large. According to the law, 
all landed property, on the death of its owner, is dinded into equal portions 
among his sons, with the exception of the eldest, who has a double share; 
but the Eystem of clanship, which is universal among the agriculturists, 
renders this law of no real weight, as they all live together and &re alike, 
each individual labouring for the common benefit of the little community 
to which he belongs. It is not uucommon, in a lai^e family, for the 
brothers to make an agreement among themselves to dispense with the 
services of one of their nimiber, that he may devote himself entirely to 
letters, the rest supporting him during his studies, in the hope that he 
will ultimately obtain degrees that may enable him to repay them for the 
benefits they have conferred upon bim. In some few cases this is of great 
advantage to the whole family; but there are many thousands of these 
poor students who never rise higher than to the first degree, nor obtain 
any employment more lucrative than tliat of a schoolmaster, or tutor in 
a private family. 

All aged relatives, whether male or female, are invariably supported by 
the younger branches of the family; and instead of being considered bur- 
thensome, are treated with the greatest deference by their sons and grand- 
sons, who, so far from thinking it a hardship, are proud of having parents 
to work for. The force of domestic aifection and the respect paid to it, were 
fully exemplified during the late war, when it was no unusual case for a 
soldier to obtain permission of the general to return home to risit a dying 
grandmother, or attend upon a sick parent; duties so sacred in the eyes of 
the rulers of China, as to supersede all others. In China, therefore, none 
need fear that they shall be despised or neglected in old age, which not 
only secures the respectful attentions of their children, but the especial 
patronage of the highest authorities. The £mperor Yong-tching ordered 
that the sum of ninety taels should be given to a man who had reached the 
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extraordinary age of ii tiiiudrcd aad Gig-hteeu year3; mid one who, in the 
reign of Kicu-Ion^ had attaiued to the nge of n hundred and thirty, vfos 
presented, by that monarch, with a hundred and twenty taels, mid some 
pieces of silk, witli a promise tliat if he lived ten years lonji^r, he should 
liave uiother present. The same Emperor comiuHndefl that whenever a 
Jiunily of five generations should be found residing under the same roof, a 
report should he made to him of the circumstance, th»t he mi;jht present 
the father of the rare with ii handsome doufition. That great sovereign 
eoniposed some interesting odes on the subject of longevity. 

In fomifT times, cveiy mnle at the age of sixteen pnid n cnpitation tait, 
whicli tesised when he hiul attained his aistieth yeiir, and a pension for life 
was tlien settled on 3iim by the goverument. Tliere is no capitation tas at 
present, nor are any pensions granted to the aged; but there is an Imperial 
gift of tliirty taels, to wliich every man and iroman is entitled at the age of 
one hundred. 

The cottagea of the peasantry are geuemlly deiscril>ed as being neat mid 
comfortable in appearance. They are but scantily provided -ft-ith furuitiu-e 
nnide of Imiuboo, by the peasants themselves; the articles in use consistijig 
chiefly of tables, stools, and beds, or rather boards; for the l>ed is hut u 
board laid upon two wooden benches with a mat spread upon it, and sur- 
rounded by curtains of coarse hem]), tu keep off the incraquitoes. The rich 
have softer beds, and handsome bedsteads placed in a rcceaa, with curtains 
of silk or gauze, according to the season. 

Even,' house belonging either to rich or poor, has ita household gods, to 
which offerings are frequently made according to the mode of Clunese 
worslup, consisting of cakes, rice, plates of meats, and cups of tea, ■which 

are placed before the images for a certain space 
of time, and then taken away to be eousumed. 
by the family. At the great public festivals, 
tables covered with offerings, brought by tlie 
people, are set in the streets, or in the templra, 
and are ranged with the nicest care. Each ta- 
bic displays a variety of choice t'iands, such 
as ducks, fowls, pigs' heads, large cakes, fruits, 
and confectiouary of all kinds, with wine, and 
rows of very small cups filled with tea. The 
tables are illuminated with large wax tapera, 
aaid in every offering is fixed a lighted Joas- 
Btick, Mhich burua very slowly, and when ex- 
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hausted is replaced by another. The word Jom, is supposed to be a corrup- 
tion of DeoSt as it docs not belong to the Cbincae Inngunge, nor does it 
ajTpear to have been in use before the settlement of the Portu^iese in China; 
and this conjecture is the more reasonable, from the fact of there being 
other words now in common use, evea amount the Chinese theniselvca, 
which owe their origin to the Portng^uese ; as for instance, mandarin, the 
native term for which i» qunn. As long as the festival lasts, the tablea 
remain untouched, but as soon as it is ended, the offering are distributed 
among the crowd, su that the lower orders may be said hteraUy to uhare 
in all public festii-ities. 

The commencement of a new year is the time for feasting and merry- 
making, in Cliina. The Cliristinas of the olden time, in England, was not 
a season of more universid merriment than this is in the flowery laud. On 
this most important of all the Chinese festivals, high and low, the rulers 
and their people, indulge in a cessation from the cures of life, and give up 
all their thoughts to ^ilcaaure. A regular order is issued by the Boai'd of 
Rites, that all government business shall be suspended from the twentieth 
day of the twelfth moon, to the same day of the first moon; thus allowing 
to all the mandarins in office, a holiday of thirty days, unless any particular 
business should demand their attention; and they do not fail to avail them- 
selves of tliis release, by locking up their seals, and prepaiingto enjoy their 
long vacation. The rest of the people devote as much time to amusement 
as they can spare from their ordinarj' avocations; but those must be mise- 
rable indeed who do not join, for two or tliree days at leasts in the general 
gHJctiea. 

The festival, which begins at the midnight that closes the old year, is 
ushered in by the ceremonies of offerings, inccnac biiniing, and numerous 
other rites, which last till daylight, the temples being lighted up, the 
pagodas illnroinated, and candles set up before the domestic idols in every 
house. Ab soon as the dav appears, "visits of congratidation arc paid and 
received, and new year's gifts arc scut to pjuticular friends, always accom- 
panied by a visiting ticket of red paper, on which is written the name of 
the donor> and a list of the presents sent, consisting usually of silks, fine 
tea, sweetmeats, ornaments, toys, and other trifles suited to the occasion. 
All the actorsj, musicians, jugglers, and tumblers in the empire, are in requi- 
sition at this period of recreation, when grand entcrtfunmcnts are given 
by the rich, and plays are performed in the streets, at the expense of go- 
vernment, or by a subscription among the inhabitants, for the amusenient 
of the poor. The lower orders are very much addicted to gambling, smok- 
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ing, and tlrinking, particiilai'ly in the towns Trhcre there nre plenty of 
booths for their accommodation^ to which they resurt as soou aa t!icir daily 
iiibours arc ended. Tliese taverns^ Mhich me merely opeu sLcds, ai't; much 
frequoQted, at all seasons, but at holidiiy tiiiica they ai'c crowded ivoia moiii- 
ing till night witli noisy revcllera. 

The last day of the year is not quite bo joyful a one as the first, for 
amfrnij; the many wise regulatiuna of the Chinese govenuneut ia a law, 
by which all men are obliged to settle accmuita with their creditor* on 
that particulax day; tuid it is considered ho disgiiiceful to lca\'G any debt 
unpaid, that the milueky debtor who cannot dischai-gc his pecuniary 
ubligatious at the ajijjuiutetl time, ia liable to be treated with instdt and 
injury by thoac to whom the money ia owing; and among the ^lUgarj it 
is not uncommon for an individual under such cireiunstancea to have liis 
furniture broken, and Ids family annoyed in cvcrj' possiljLii way; nor can 
he apply to the niagisti-ates for rcdreasj however aerious the iujurj' he 
may sustain, because the fact of uot having paid hia debt wuidd render 
his complaint of no avail. 

Tlie necessity of bebig; punctual in payniouts, involves also that of 
economy, one of the moral v-uluea instilled into the minds of the people 
by their magistrateSj who are obliged, by law, to give lustructiou in public 
on the firat and filteeiith days of ever;' moon, by reading oue of the sixteen 
discourses that treat on all the principal duties of social life in every 
station. Tims the mandarins are the pastors of their res|M!ctive flocks iu 
every town imd village th^ougho^t Cliiiia} and the people, in the ahseflce 
of reUgloua iustructionj are taught tliat aj-stem of morahty which is the 
vital principle of the government and social constitution of the uatiou. 
The practice is au ancient one, but the lectures now ^ven were written, or 
probably revised, by the Emperor Yong-tcliing, all the texta being maxims 
selected trom the ancient sacred hooka. The first lesson is on filial piety, 
and the respect which a yomiger should pay to an elder brother. TItese 
duties ore so strictly enjoined and enforced, that a few years since a man 
was put to death for having beaten Lis motlier, and liia wife shared the 
same fate for having assisted him. The act was regarded as a crime so 
heinous, that the house in which it was ()crpetrated Maa deemed unfit for tlie 
residence of any himian being, and was dug up firom the foundation, that 
not a atone of it might remain. The magistmtea were all disgraced ; the 
wife's mother was severely puuishcd; and the scholars of that polluted district 
were prohibited from attending tlic public exammatious for three years. 
The sMond of the sixteen discourses exhorts the people to preserve a 
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respectful remembrance of their nncestorSj and enjoins them not to neglect 
to visit their tombs at the proper periods. The principal subjects of the 
other lectures are, the benefits of concord in the villages; the respect due 
to the professions of husbandry and the culture of silk; the advantages 
of economy and industry; the education of youth; apphcation to business; 
obedience to the laws; and the punishments incurred by those who are 
negligent of their duties. The following extracts from one of these lectures 
will afford a specimen of the plain and simple style in which they are 
written. 

" The Emperor orders you to preserve union in the villages, that quarrels 
and law-suits may be banished fit)m thence. Listen attentively to the 
explanation of this ordinance. You Uve with kinsfolk and acquaintance, 
with persons advanced in years, and with your schoolfellows; you cannot 
go abroad without seeing one another, morning and evening, and at all 
times you will meet. It is this assemblage of families dwelling in the 
same place that I call a village. In this \Tllage there are rich and poor; 
some of these are your superiors; some your inferiors; some your equals. 
One of the ancients has wisely remarked, that in a place where there are 
old men as well as young, the latter ought to respect the former, without 
considering whether they are rich or poor, learned or ignorant; they ought 
to think of nothing but their age. If, being in easy circumstances, you 
despise the poor, — or if, being in indigence, you look with envy on the 
rich, this will cause perpetual divisions." The lecturer then points out 
at great length the miseries that arise from quarrels and law-suits, con- 
trasting them with the pleasures that flow from peace and fiiendship. He 
then proceeds thus: "The Emperor, whose compassion to his people is 
unbounded, prohibits law-suits; and having your peace and unanimity at 
heart, is so good as to give you instructions himself, to prevent the discord 
that might otherwise arise among yon. As for tradesmen and mechanics 
who are bom to a low condition, their happiness consists in living according 
to their circiunstances, in not being uneasy at their own poverty, nor 
envying others the possession of their wealth. This rule of morality will 
be to them a source of consolation. You are now acquainted with the 
intentions of the Emperor, whereto it behoves you to conform; and if you 
do, as I make no doubt you will, the greatest advantages will accrue from 
your obedience, for you will content the paternal heart of his M^esty. 
When you return home, therefore, apply yoursdves to the practice of so 
useful a doctrine." 

The deHvery of these discourses, which are called the Sacred Instructions, 
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must on no ftccount l>e neglected; and the government has taken care 
to euaure the attention of tlie nianduxins to this important braucb of tlieir 
duty, by making them, in a great degree, answerable for the conduct of 
the people under their control; and, nccordiiigly, the magistrates of the 
dUtrlct in wliich the aged woman was ill-treated by her Aon were all 
punished by Kea-king, on the ground that, such a crime coiild not have 
been committedf if proper paina had been taken to inculcate the duties 
of filial piety and obedience, ae coutaLued in the first of the aacred 
iustnictious. 

The care of admonis'hing' the people bclonga to the mandarins of «mall 
communities; but the viceroys hiivc also to perfomi their pjirt, jib teaehers, 
by assembling aU the inferior governors within their province about once 
a year, to give them instructions as to their respective duties, to which 
tliey are bound to hsteu with respect, as coming from the ETnpcror himself 
by the voice of hia representative. 

The real condition of females in China, and the position they hold in so- 
ciety, are certainly not yet veiy accurately known. They are seldom seen in 
the streets, it is true; but that is sufficiently iiccoiQited for by their inability 
to walk witli case; and as tliey do Bometimcs appear abroad, iuid are often 
observed at the windows without making any attempt to conceal their faces 
from the gaze of strangers, jt is endent they enjoy far moi-e liberty than 
the Turkish ladies, although it is not the custom for the sexes to mix 
together in general society. "When a mandiirin gives a grand entertain- 
ment, his wile frequent]/ invites her friends to witness the theatrical 
pei-forraance^, and various amusing exhibitions that are going forward 
during the dinner. Theae they can see witliout being seen, from a latticed 
gallery provided for that purpose; and thus they arc not entirely deban-ed 
from the enjo3mient of the festinties, although they do not mingle with 
the guests; but whether their exclusion be voluntary or compulson^j seems 
to be one of those doubtful points that admit of different opinions even 
among those who have visited the Chineae at their own houses. 

As far as European obHcrvation has extended, all visiting in China is 
conducted in a mtuiner which is very formal, according to our notions. 
The most intimate tricndj in making a morning call, docs not alight from 
his chair until he lias sent in bis visiting ticket, that the master of the 
house may give him a proper reception, according to his rank, as. it is 
the etiquette to hurry to the door in some cases to receive a guest; while 
in others, it is oidy neccssnry to meet him in the middle of the room; and 
in the former case, the bowings are lower and more nimieroiia than in 
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tke latter. The law hna decided tliat the superior abaU take precedence 
ill entering tbe room, yet it is considered polite to make a pretence of 
refusing to go in first, iind a few unmeamng compliijients always pass on 
the occasion, both partiea knowing very well wliieh of them is to tiike 
the lead. 

It ia not the cuBtom in China to uncover the head, nuUess invited 80 to 
do; in wann weather, therefore, a gentleman usiiiJly says to Ins friend, 
" Pi-ay put off your cap;" and it would be a mark of ill-nuumera to omit 
tbia compliment. Tea is idways offered to a luoniing visitor, and ia usually 
accompanied with sweetmeats and pipes, for the Cluueac are as fond of 
smoking as tlie Tiu*ks, and eierj- gentleman wears an embroidered tobacco 
_^^^. pouch at hia pirdle. It is not exactly certain wlien 

tobacco was fii-st Introduced into China, but it is 
supposed that it found its way there soon after the 
diacovcri," of America, as the Chinese wcrt; in the 
habit of smuking before the time of tbe Tartar 
conquest, althoug^h there is no mention of such a 
custom prior to the sixteenth century. 

The forbidden pleasure of opium smoking had 
also been indulged in to a great extent, untd the 
events transpired that gave rise to the late war; but as tlie indulgence was 
illegal, tbe ojnum pipe was only used in some inner apartment, where the 
smoker was secure from obacrvation. 

Smoking is nut eoiilined to the male aei, nor to the lower class of 

femalea; but eveiy ChineHe 
, y lady baa her richly-orna- 

mented pi])e, winch would 
really be an elegant appendage if it did not involve so unfeminine au 
indulgence, The xisual emplojinents among the Chinese ladies are, work- 
ing embroidery, playing on different musical inatnimenta, and painting on 
sdk and rice paper. It ia not supposed that they possess generally any 
accompHahnicnts more intellectual than these; yet as some ladies are known 
to write to their husbands when absent, it ia clear that there are individual 
cJiseB where tbe art of writing baa been acquired; and, of course, that of 
reading; which might lead us to conjecture that, in acme of the iiumeroiia 
families where private tutora are now employed, tbe girls may be allowed 
to participate to a certain extent in tbe ttudies of their brothers; hut this 
IB a mere supposition for which there is no authority. 

The ooBtume of the Chinese^ being related by law. is not aubjcct to the 
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caprice of ftishion or iiidiWdual taate, except in such trifling particulars, ns 
produce uo alteration in the general atyle, Tlie dress qf r Chineste Indy 
is not different from that worn in ancient timea: it consiBta of a short 
loose robe, coiiiiued round the tliroat with a iiEirrow collar. The robe is 
worn over a long ftill skirt; and both are frequently made of richly- 
embroidered siika. The sleeves are wide, and sufficiently long to fall over 
the hands, atid the hair i» gathered up iu a knot ut the top of the head, 
and is fastened with golden bmlkiiia, and adorned with flowers. They ail 
wear trousers, like the Turkish tvomen; and their tiny shoes are of satin, 
Bilk, or velvet, bcnutifully worked with gold, silver, and coloured ailks, the 
fiolea heitig of rice paper, from one to two inchea in thickness, and covered 
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outside with white leather, made from pig's »kin, The httle ^la ^^ very 
becomingly attired in abort dreajsesj reiiching to the tliroat, and worn over 
the full trousers. The hair, which U combed from the forehead, hangs 
down in ringlets on each side, and the hack hair is plaited into one or 
two long tails; iu which simple style it remains until the young lady ia 
about to become a bride, when the more matronly fashion ia adopted, and 
the brfuda and curia are formed into a knot, intermixed with flowers and 
jewels.. 

A gentleman usually weal's, in the house, a loose robe of eilfc, doth, or, in 
Slimmer, of some lighter material, with a cap also suited to the season. If 
he he a mandarin, a hall is worn on the top of the cap, to designate the 
clasato which he belonga. The stunmer cap is as light us chip, to which it 
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bears n reaemblance. It is made of bamboo, in the shape of a cone; sad, 
if tlie wearer be a government officer, has nttarhed to the ball a crimson. 
silk omimient. which hangs Hke a Iniige. The ivinter heuil-drcss in of 
satin, with a wiilc brim of blfick velvet, tiinicd up nil round, aud the usual 
adommenta of biill and fringe at tlie top. A niandnriii of the first miiit 
i» known by a red ball on bis cap; ft transpHreat blue one denotes the 
second clasa; and tlie other grades are distinguished by white, npake blue, 
crys^tal, gilt, and other balls, 

A Cliinese ia not at Ubcrty to wear his smnmer or his winter cap when 
he pleaaes, but is obliged to wait for the time appointed by the Board of 
Kites, for making the alteration in his head-g^ear. The nnnoiuieement is 
made in the Gazette, when the nceroy of the proWnce lavs aside the cap 
lie has been wearing for the pre*Hous sis months, to adopt that of the 
approaching season, and the example ia immediately followed by all other 
mandarins and officers within his government. It is very usual to wear at 
home a cap of silk or velvet, fitting closely to the head. Furs are ver^' much 
used in the winter coatunie, for aa the Chinese have no fires in their 
^tartmcnts, they wear & great q^uajitity of warm clothing, putting on one 
garment over another until they are snflBcieiitly protected ft-om the cold. 
Dress boots are of velvet or siitiii, with the cniveraal thick white solca; and 
a fan, in an embroidered cuae hanging from the girdle, is as indispensable a 
part of the costume of a Chinese gentleman m his cap or gown. 

One strange fashion, common to both sc\cs among people of rank, is that 
of suffering tlie nails of the left hand to grow to an enormous length; a 
custom that ^m only have had its origin in the vanity of showing that the 
hand thus disfigured is never employed in hard laboiLr. 

The lower orders in the towns, men, women, and children, all wear 
loose fitKiks of Nanking cloth, n-snally dyed blue, and gathered round the 
neck; but the labouring men in the country work in large cotton trousers, 
with a shirt over them, and a broad bamboo hat, which answers the 
purpose of an umbrella, to shield them from the snn and rain. But the 
most cxtraordinarj- article of apparel worn by the Chinese labourer is a 
cloak, made of rettds, which has a very rough, unsightly appearance, but 
ia extremely ufiefiJ in wet weather, either in the fields or the hoat:^. 

The river population in China, as will be noticed more pai'ticularly in 
apeaking of Canton, form a very large portion of the commimity in that 
province, and were formerly considered as a distinct and inferior race. 
Until the time of Kien-long they were not permitted to intermarry with 
the people on shore; but tliat enlightened sovereign removeit the restriction, 
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and those who live on the water now enjoy equal privileges with those who 
hiive their dwellLnga on land, and n boatmnn may take lo wife a village lass 
without incurring ajiy peujilty. It is thought that many of the poor 
people who emigrate to Sinpiporc, and other settlements, often take their 
wives with them, notwithstimdiug tlie kws that so strictly proliibit women 
from leaving the couutry; hut there is no doubt that the laws against 
emigration are altogether very much relaxed; and it ia probable that the 
government mny purposely refrain from being very \igilant in seeing them 
enforced. 

It ia rather curious that, among the personal decorations of the CliLncae, 
there 19 not one they prize more highly^ or on which they bestow more 
j|ttention than the plaited tail, which, at first, was detested as a disgraceful 
je of dependenoej and is still a siga of their subjection to the Tartar 
rule. The beautj' of the tail consists in its length and thickness, and 
many who have not hiur enough to make » bandi^ome braid, supply the 
deficiency with false hair and silk; but whatever pains and cost a man may 
bestow upon improving hia appeantnce by the aid of artj he can have no 
pretensions to personal attractiou, unless hia figure indicate that he has 
not been kept upon spare diet; and, indeed, there are no people in the 
world who are fonder of good Uiing than the Chineac. The tables of the 
wealthy are aupplied with a great variety of rich dishes, among which ia a 
soup that supphca tlie place of our Turtle. It ia made of the nests of 
aome particular birds found chiefly in tlie island of Formosa, the trade in 
which is a government monopoly. Beef is not very often eaten, hut pork ia 
abundant. Mid Diutton ia brought to the tables, of the great, although sheep 
are very Bcarce in the southern provinces, where the land is little devoted to 
pasture. Vegetable soups, poultry, and game, dressed in various ways, 
and many excellent made dishes, are brought to table; mid the dinner, 
which may consist of sis or eight courses, is always concluded with a bowl 
of rice, served to each peraou. 

The Chinese take wine with each other, and when they have done so, 
turn the cup upside down, to show tbat they have emptied its contents, this 
being a point of good breeding. The wiae, which is a liquor extracted 
from rice, is always taken hot, and is poured by a servant into the cups 
from a tiUver vessel like a coffee pot. Tlie dinner service consista of 
porcelain bowls, of various aizes, with plates shaped Uke aaucera, and 
sometimes a few silver dishes, with a spirit lamp beneath. lusteod of 
knives and forks, they use what are termed chopsticka, which arc small 
round sticks of ivory or ebony, tipped with silver; hut they have also spoons 
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of ebony, and silver ladles, for the eoups. The diimer is followed by a 
dessert of fruitft and confectionary; after which the company usually adjoiim 
to auother room to take tea, and amuse theraaelves;; but the Englishmen, 
who have dined in r familiar inanher with the mandarins, or Hong mer- 
clmiitB uf Canton, hare never been gratified by the company of the ladies. 

The shopkeepere of China usually take only two meals in the day; one 
between eight and ten in the morning', the other between four and six iij 
the afteruoou. Their usual fare is riee and vegetables, Mith a httle pork 
or tish, and their ordinary drink is tea; hut they sometimes iudtdge la 
Shamfioo, a spiritoua liquor distilled from rice, large quantities of which aje 
inade at TiQfthae, the capital of Chusau, 

The bakers in China are chiefly employed in making paatry^ and flat 
unleavened eakes.> the latter conatituting the only bread which is known 
in China. Their ovens., or rather baking machines, consist of a fiat plate 
of iron, suspended by chains from a beam over a copper filled with buminp 
cijarcoaL The cakes are placed on the iron plate, which can he raised or 
depressed at pleasure, by means of the chains; and aa this is the only 
mode of baking among the Chinese, their bread is necessarUy made in the 
form of cakes, and is eaten only as a dainty. At Canton, the process of 
cooking is carried on over charcoal fires, and aa there arc no chimnlea to 
any of the houses, a part of the brick-work above the fire is their kitchens, 
or cooking places, is left open, to suffer 
the vapour to escape. There are pleuty 
of eating-houses, in that city, both for rich 
and poor, those for 
the ktter being open 
sheds, where they can 
procure a hot break- 
fast or dinner tit any 
hour of the day^ fur 
a very trifling suiu. 
The superior sort are 
fine handsome hotels, 
where gentlemen of 
the higher classes can 
dine when their families are out of town; but the owners of them are not 
allowed to entertain foreigners; therefore the English have yet to leam 
what sort of accommodation is to Ijc met with at a Chinese tavern. 

Gambling with cards^ dice, and dominoea, which is openly practise 
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amang tbe lower orders, is considered diagrdccfiil among those of higher 
grade; who, however, play at chess, and liave their own peeuliar games, 
which, to judge from the descriptions given by authors, who have had aa 
opportunity of witneasing them^ appear to be rather childish pastimes. One 
of these games consista in playing with a bouquet of flowers, which ia passed 
rapidly from hand to li&ndj until the beating of a drum in an adjoining 
apartment suddenly stops, when he who holds the fiowera must drink a 
glass of wine. If some other forfeit were substituted , this certainly ia a 
sport more adapted foi* children than for those of a graver age. 

Among theont-door amusements of the coramonaltVj that of kite flying 
is carried to a degi'ee of perfeetion nnscen in any other country. Tlie kites 
are made in a variety of forms, as of birds, buttcrfliest or fishes; and tlie 
flyers often try their »kill in bringing down each other's kites, in imitation 
of hawking. Foot-ball is a favourite pastime; and a game called jang, 
which is of very ancient date^ and is played with two wooden toys in the 
form of a pair of shoes, one of which is placed ou the ground, and its 
fellow thrown from a distance, the object being to insert one within the 
other; and he who suceeede in doing so, is the winner. These games are 
very mneh practised at all the festivals. 

From this slight sketch of the nuinuers and cu&toma of the Chinese, we 
are next led to k review of their arts, manufactureH, and produce, all which 
throw ndilitianal lights on the state of society, and help to farailiariKe us 
both with the comjtrj' and the people. 



I 



ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND NATURAL PRODUCTIONS 

OF CHINA. 

i) HE Chinese Me deservedly celebrated for their induatrr 
and ingenuity; yet, in consequence of their reluctance 
to be taught by foreigners, they possess very little 
scientilic knowledge, and succeed better in orna- 
mental, thui in useful works. Those arts which 
chiefly contribute to the comforts and conveniences 
of life, are but imperfectly understood; while those 
that depend on exertion of fancy and neatness of execution, have attained 
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to a liiyli degree of excellence. Tliey have very little maclimery, and are 
strongly prejudiced against tlie introduction of any impro^'ements that 
would tend to abridge mamanl labour; nor cnn we wonder that such a 
feelings should prevail in an gver-pcopled country where emigration is not 
encouraged, and where many miltiona depend on the lahour of their hands 
for subsistence. Even their agricultursil implements arc as few and simple 
as they were In the early days of tlie empire, yet by dint of the cxcesaii^e 
toil of the vast nimibcra of people employedj the lands are as well cultivated 
and as highly productive as they eould possibly be by any improved system. 
The plough^ the harrow^ and the hoe, aU of the rndtst construction, are the 
chief implements used by a Chinese fanner, the spndc being; only seen 
occasionally. The plough ia uaually di-awn by buffaloes, hut aometimea 
that laljour ia performed by meu> and even by women, among the iowMt 
claaa of famiera. Wfitcr wheeU and chain pumps are used for irrigating the 
lamU. The water wheel is an immcnaej yet very light, mnchinc, compoaed 
entirely of bamboo, its buckets for raising the water being made of the 
same material; it is fixed adjoining the banks of all such ri!vers as have the 
stream runiving one way, which keeps it going night and dayj and supphea 
water to a large trough wliich empties its content* into several channels 
that nin through the fields in varioua diKctiona, and thus keep them con- 
stantly watered. The chain pump is. used to raise water from the wells 
and ponda for the same purpose, and being portable, qitremely useful to 
the Chinese labourer, who is never without one; consequently, the making 
of these machines is a branch of Industry that a^ords employment to a 
great number of mechaTiies. 

The great object of cultivation is rice, the staple food of all claaacs, from 
the prince to the peiwant. Most of the pbuna present an endless succession 
of rice or paddy fields, which, iu the early stage of the crops, exhibit a 
vast surface of bright green, but turn yellow as the grain ripens. The seed, 
is first sown in small patclics^ flooded with a particular preparation of liquid 
manure, which promotes its immediate devclopcTiicnt, ao that iu a few days 
the shouts are five or six inches in height, when they are transplauted to 
the fields, some of the labourers being employed in taking them up, others 
in making holes to receive them, and a tlurd party in dropping them into 
the holes about six together. All these men stand up to the ankles in 
water, for it ia requisite that rice should he kept constantly wet, or it would 
be spoiled; but when the rice is ripe, the fields are drained; so that the 
reapers, whose labours commence about Midsummer, work on drj- pn)und. 

The second harvest is ripe iu November, after wliich the ground a 
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usually planted with cabbagesj and other vegetables; but in some parts of 
the coimtry, a crop of cotton is obtained between the two rice crops, A 
Jcsfuit writer pvea the following account of the cultivation of the cotton, 
and its extraction from the seed. " On the same day that the husbandmen 
get in their harvest, they sow the field with cotton seed, firat breaking 
the siuface of ttie ground with the harrow. After the earth has been 
moistened, there grows, up by degrees, a small shrub, aboiit two feet high, 
the flowers of which appear towsurds the middle of August, being generally 
yellow, but sometiTuea red; and this flower is succeeded by a pod, about as 
big as a nut, which opens of itself, diBplaying, witliin, three or four little 
bags of cotton, extremely white, and these contain the aeed for the follow- 
ing year. The crop is then ready for gathering, and the cotton is separated 
from the seed by means of two small rollers, turned by the hand and foot 
enilhcieutly close together to exclude the seed while the cotton passes 
through." The field is then manured for the second crop of rice, the plants 
of which are transplanted into it in the manner before dcaerilicd. 

Kcang-nan, and the prorinees adjoining, arc thoHC where cotton is more 
extensively cultivated, and in the neighbourhood of Nanking, the cloth 
known by that name ia made in lai^ quantities. The weavers arc all 
women, and work at their own homes; for there are no \argQ manufactories 
in China, either for silks or cottons; so that there is scarcely a cottage 
throughout the empire, where there ia not aome manufacture carried on, 
either for sale or home consumption, and generally for both. 

The introduction of cotton instead of alk for clothing, must have proved 
a material benefit to the lower classes, being so much more durable, and 
better suited to their occupations, than ailk; yet it was not till after the 
accession of the Ming djTiasty that it was cultivated in sufficient quantities 
to allow of its coining into general use. The extended cultivation of 
cotton waa one of the causes of the almost entire disappearance of sheep 
from the southern pro'^inces, for it was fuund that It wonld take much 
more land to supply a certain number of persons with mnttoii and wool 
than with rice and cotton; there the pastures were gradually turned into 
rice and cotton plantation^, while sheep were banished to the mountaina 
and less fertile parts of the country. For the same reason cattle, horsesj 
and other domestic animals, are scarce, the few that are kept for the 
purposes of husbandry, are poor and iD-fed; for there ia not a common on 
which they can graze, bo that they are tied up in stalls when not employed 
iii the fields. Dairy farms are unknown isx China, where the people use 
neither milk, butter, nor cheese. 
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dntbe and feed t^ vmT, *Bd afford 9toim of frniiii for times of Kwrcitr, 
as veil a» lo bnmk cbe numeroos princes lutd gorrminntt ortirrm Hifli tkr 
■Uu aid tier tkut ^n dtstri^utrd to tliein nmiiuUlv, ns n [ttut ivf llicir 
<abiin. TW itaCr drenes of the Kmiirmr's ^iKnls nir of silk, tlif 
nakmecf '■ftiidiiis lax on the silk di»Trirts. Tlie pn^tiuvs rlml ivntdiice 
the finoC dk wk ihme of Chokciui|C, Krim):-Mjkn, or Nftnkin^, aiid tW 
eO Bnti y ai^^^BMit; boK tfaere ia a wiM ^iHsirt uf worm in nmny iittii'r jwrtn 
of C1mb« Am faii •■ mac af thv (.■^mimoii fniX'Ml titH-:<i, mul fmiti nUicIi 
it ahUiBtd % €mmm kind of sitk. wliirlt in vt'ry dnrntiltv hut which will iiol 
take aar drc, i^ in &r Icsa gluHsy iiiid bciiiitilul thiiti the »ilk uf tliv uunii 
that laedi « tlw mAieiT}' tm\ 

The Clnnew do not kU their beat »ilk fnhrirH tu fiirri^tcrt, miiHniiictilty 
wc QCTcr He in this comitty the rich silks which thpy wciir thomwlvi'*. 
Their rel««tt are not equal to those of Kurojic; hut thvir Howoml dnin(uk« 
aud cnqxa are superb. There are women ubti eiui ciirii vj^ iiiiii'li n» thirty 
flollan (1 month by embroideriug tlie beftutit'iU ahnwl* of Chiiiit rr»iw timt 
are mo much admired in this country. 

A hu^ portion of the peiujniitry in the silk distrietc iux» chiefly en};n(H'd Id 
takiii"^ care of the mulberrj* phiiitntiorts^ which iTiiuin- ciinHtnnt iitlt'titinn 
that they may pcuduct; tine leaves, and the rreipu-iil pniiiLiig iH'thc bntiu'lii-N 
fijr that end, destroys, in great measure, the beauty of the tree. 'I'lir wornw 
are kept in lioiiaes, in the centre of the |L;rovc, for it is an <'HNii'iitiHl [luiiit in 
the maiiagemeiit of them thiit the-y slmuld be nlwiiyj *urroiiiiilr<l by peifcut 
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stiUncss, lis it ia fouud that noise is extremely injimotis, eajjecially to the 
youuger ones, Tlie care of feeding iind tending them beloiiga to the fenmle 
part of the family, who also raanape the silk after it ia spun by the worms. 

The other principal manufactures of China are porcelain, japanned ware, 
and pn|)er. Tht great porcelain factories of ting-te-ching are still carried 
on as they were in former times; but as the Chinese Imve made no improve- 
ments, either in the fonns, or the designa with ivhich they omanieut their 
warfij the Europeans now greatly surpass them in both these particulare, 
Rlthoiigh perhajja the China ware may still be superior in quality to that 
manufactured in Eiu*ope. 

Another Ijranch of industry', which lins never been imitated witli success 
in this part of the world, is that of mnking the beautiful japanned material 
that we often see in the shape of folding screens., cabiuctSj lea-traysj hoxesj 
and ornamental tables, ao hrilUantly adorned with paintings and gildin^si 
in that peeuliar style whit-h is at once re^?ogiuzed aa Chinese. This is an 
artj however, in which the people of China yield the piUm to those of 
Japan, from whom it derives its name; and all the most costly screens and 
cabinet* seen iu the houses of the Chinese mandarins are the work of tlie 
Japanese, who send thera to Chiua. The varnish used for jnpannuig them 
is the gum that oozea from a small tree, or rather a shrub, which giwva both 
in Cliina and Japan. The excelUence of the art consists in laying on the 
varnish perfectly smooth, which is a tedious and difficidt process, as many 
coatinga are required^ and each must be spread with the same nicety. The 
varnish will take »iiy colour without losing its briilliancy, so that all the 
painting is executed upon the japanned surface; and althougli the Chinese 
have but little knowledge of the fine arts, we cannot refuse to give them 
credit for their skill in the execution qf the ornamental designs. 

Among a people ao addicted to reatling and writing, the manufacture of 
pajier must necessarily be carried on to a considerable extent, and must be 
much increased by the annua! consumption for the sacrifices, which require 
an immense supply of paper. The paper used for printing hooka being 
thin and transparent, is only impressed on one side, and folded, bo that 
every leaf is double, with the edge nncut. Books are uot bound, like oura; 
but every work is divided into a niunber of separate parts, each neatly 
stitched into strong paper coiers. The parts, in lliis shape, are placed all 
together, loosely, iu the outer c&se; a plan that seems to have been adopted 
for the purpose of avoiding the inconvenience of holding a thick volnnie in 
the hand. 

Books arc very cheap, for there is no duty on paper, and the wages of 
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printers, as of ^ other workmen, are very sTnalJ. There art3 a great mnny 
booksellers in all the principal towns, but tvi the only books read in China 
art' those of the niitive autliors, none others arc to be met with; mid tlma 
priutmg juid bookstclhng go on, yeai- after year, aud ceiitmy after ceiiturj', 
without addiug to the previous knowledge of the people, or ^ving them a 
single new idea. 

Printing i& still executwl, an for- 
merly, by mcaiis of wowleii blocks, 
which are prepared thus. The copy 
is written on very thin pajter, and 
pasted on plain blocks, from whii'li 
ail the blank piUts are neatly cut 
tiway, and as the letters are left 
raised on the surface, they are, of 
course, an esaCt reprcsentatiou of 
the manuscript^ which muHt, tliere- 
forCj be very carefully written. 
Moveable types are sometimes uaed, 
but only for a tenipomry purpose, 
as the printing of the Gazette, and 
the Red Book, the latter of which 
is altered everj- three njonths. 

The process of priiitinj^, in China, is very different from that used in 
England, as the Chinese employ uo press, nor would it facilitate their opera- 
tions, while thpy continue to print on paper of ao delicate a texture that 
any hard pressure would be likely to break thniugh it. The printer works 
with two brushes fastened on both enda of a stick, which he holds in his 
right baud, and having inked the charaetera with one brush, he lays on bin 
paper, and runs the other over it, which makes the impression; and this is 
done so quickly, that a good workman can take off two thousand copies 
in a day. 

Notliing is allowed to be published in China until it has been examined 
and approved by the members of the Han-lln College, who take care that 
not a line shall be printed which might be displetisinj;; to the Emperor, who 
is, by that means> often kept iu ignorance of many public proceedinga, 
which are either prohibited from appearing in the Gazette at all, or are 
entirely misreiiresentcd in it; a case of daily occurrence during the late 
wax, when every defeat was metamorphosed into a victorj% 

The useful arts iu f'bina are, aa before observed, in a very uuimproved 
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state. Tlic Cliiiiese do not make good locks, knives, or cutleiy of any 
description, iuiH it has oiity liecii of late that they lifivc bcgtm to make 
tilocka iiud watelius, I'or which tlic s|iriiiijjs, aiicl fiuest ])(irt of the worku, 
are obtained from England. Another bTp]) recently tiikeu towiirds an im- 
provement ill the conveniences of life, has been in the manufacture of glass, 
which had prenuiisly been made by melting that which had been broken 
on its way from Europe; but the Chinese have, for some yeai-a, been in the 
habit of purcliasLHg English flints, and making glass tlicmsclveSf and al- 
tJiough this glass is very inferior to that of Europej yet the art of making 
it is gradimlly improving, and glnss mirrors have, in great mcusiire, super- 
seded those of pohshed metal, nbifh have been in use from very ancient 
times. 

It is almost superfluous to speak of the excellence to which the Chinese 
have attaintid in the cnning of ivorj^, sinee there lire feiv of us who have 
not had many opportunities of judging for onrseLves of the iturivalled 
beauty of tlieir workmanslup in this deUcate art; the most perfect spe- 
cimens of wliieh are perliRpa exhibited in the models of ships, and the 
balls contained one within luiotherj to the number, soroetimc-s, of twenty, 
or even more. Nothing eaii afford a greiiter pi-oof of the pntiencc and 
penjcverance, as well a» of the taste, of a Chinese handicraflisman, than 
one of these elegant baubles, each ball being exquisitely can-edj and no tvno 
atike in pattern. Each of the bidla rolls freely within that which encloses it, 
and is visible through apertures, so that however many there may be, the 
heautiea of each can be examined, and the number of the whole counted. 
Much time is spent upon the carnng of these toys, for the cleverest artist 
will employ a whole month in the execution of each separate ball, conac- 
(luently, the labour of two years is not mifi-equently bestowed on the 
production of a single toy, which is formed out of a Bohd globe of ivory, 
and has no juuction in any part. The outside of this globe is first can-ed 
in some very open pattern, and is then carefidly cut with a shari), tiue 
inatniment, through the oiKjnlugs, till a complete coating is detached from 
the solid part inside, as the peel of an orange might be loosened with a 
scoop from the fmit, without being taken off'. One hollow ball is thus 
formed, with a solid one inside of it. Tlie stufaee of the inner hall is 
then can"ed thrtiugh the interstices of the outer one, and when finished, is 
HUbJMted to the same operation as the first; and thus a second hollow hall 
is produced, still with a solid one, of smaller dimenNions, iusidc. This 
process i.s reiwated ag?iiu and again, the difficulties increasing as the work 
proceeds, till, at length, only a small bidl, of the size of a marble, is left 
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in the centre, which U also ornamented witlj figures, cut upon it, aud then 
the ingenious but useless bauble is complete. This proceBs is said to be 
pCTformetl under water. 

The Chinese diajilaj- equal akill in carving wood, mntlier of pearl, and 
tortoiso-sbell, out of which they form LDmimerublc articles of great IwHUty, 
both for oruaraent and use, the great market for these trifles beiu^ 
Canton, where they are sold in vast quantities to the Europeans and 
Anierifans. There arc huiuc streets in the suburbs of the cit^', out^jiide tlie 
walls, full of shops for the sale of such commodities; hut the ahopkeepei-a 
dare not sell tea or cotton, tlie deabuga in which have been hitherto entirely 
restricted to the Hong' merchants. 

It is remarkable that in a large couotrywhere so much trade is carried on, 
nod where every town is fidl of retail shops, there should be no coinage, aa a 
medium of exchange, more convenient than that of the little cupper coins, 
one thousand of wliicb are only equal to a tael, or Chinese ounce of silver, 
worth about six shillings and eight-pence. These copper pieces, called 
tchen, have a square hole in the centre, and ore issued from the mint 
threaded on strings, each string contiduing a thousand, divided by knots 
into hundreds. Large paymeuts ore therefore made in ingots of adver, 
usually called by the Europeans, Sycee; and it is part of the busiuesa of 
a banker in China, to receive from the government officers all the silver 
collected in taxes, which they melt, refine, and cast into ingots of a certain 
weight, each being stamped with tlie date of the year, and the name of 
the refiner. In making small payments, it i* very u»ual, aa in ancient 
times, to cut off a small piece of silver from a thin sheet of that metal, and 
weigh it with a fine balance, made expressly for that purpoae. Tlicre arc 
silver minca in varioon pju-ta of the country, but more particularly in the 
province of Yunnan, ^iiich bonlcra on the Birraau empire. 

Of all the natural productions of China, the tea plant is decidedly one of 
the most importaut, both as an article of foreign commerce, and of home 
consumption. 

Tea is grown, more or less, in every i)art of the oonntrj', but princijially 
in the provinces of Fokien, Keang-nan, Chekeang, and Kcang-sy. It is 
cultivated on the hiUs, and in the phiins, the former being sometimes clothed 
to the very summit with the fragrant shrub, which resembles the myrtle, 
and bears a white flower, not unlike our hedge rose. The difference in 
tlie qualitj' of the teas, and the distinctions of green and black, depend 
partly on the dintriet in which they arc gnjwu, and partly on the sea.son 
when they aie gathered, as the young leaves of the spring are of much 
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finer flatoui than the fuU-gro\ni leaves of the summer, or the still coarser 
onea of the autumn. 

Tlie tea growers ai-e generally siujill projinetors, who, w-ith tlici liici[) of 
their families, cultivtite their own pieces of laud, which are dividt'd from 
thoae of their neighbours by a narrow path, or a narrow channel. The 
fannerSj after ha\'ii)g gathered tlicir crops, partially dry thciii in the sun, 
just sufficiently to prevent their being spoiled, and in that stiite tbey are 
sold to the agents of the Hong merchants, who usually coutruct with 
the farmer to take Ids whole crop at a certaiu price. The tea i* then 
removed by the contractors, whose business it is to complete ita preparation, 
which ia done by di'viiig it in iron pans over a charcoal fire, care being 
taken to prevent its burning, by stirring it the whole time. Much more 
labour is expended in preparing tlie superior kinds of Usi, than is bestowed 
on those of co&racr quality; as, for example, tbe ttnest sorts uf green tea 
are dried in very small quantities, and after h&viug; been carefully sorted, 
every leaf m rolled, separately, with the baud; while the commonest black 
teas are dried in baskets, piled one upon another in long rows, in & drying 
bouse, where charcoal lirea fire made upon the brick floor; and when this 
process is completed, the Icni'^es are rolled by handfids at a time, without 
being sorted. All the intermediate aorta are prepared with more or less 
care, according to their quality. The picking and rolling are |>crformod by 
women and children; the drying and packing, by meu. A difference is 
observed in the packing of the various kinds of tea, as well aa in their prei>a- 
ration, the green being only shaken into the chesta, that the leaves may 
not be broken, while the black is. rudely trodden dowii by Cbineae labourers. 
A popular notion formerly prevailed, that gi-een teaa derived their colour 
from being dried on copper, and were therefore injurious; but this is fuund 
to be a mistake, although there ia no doubt that the Chinese have, on many 
occasions, when the demand for green teas has been very great, manu- 
factured them from black, by colouring the leaves with drugs, or juices 
of some kind. 

The Annual export of tea from Canton U computed at about fifty-four 
millions of pounds, of which considerably more than half is brought to 
Eugland; and when we consider that, in addition to this immense quantity 
sent abroad, it ia the universal beverage of three hundi'cd millions of people 
at borne, we may readily imagine what a vast number of Chinese must be 
employed in the culture and preparation of this valuable shrub, which 
may justly be classed among the moat important productions of the countrj'. 

Sugar is cidtivated id some of the interior proiincca, where sugar-candy 
18 m&de in such large quantities as to form an article of export. 
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There are many curious trees in China that are unknown in Europe, 
among which are those that produce camphor, tallow, and wax. The 
camphor tree grows to a great height, and is one of the most useful timber 
trees in the empire, as it does not split, and is never destroyed by insects. 
It is chiefly used for chests, and household furniture, and sometimes in boat 
building. The luxuriant foliage of this fine tree is of the brighest green, 
and from the fresh-gathered branches is obtained the resinous gum, which 
we call camphor, and with which the wood is highly scented. 

The tallow tree has some resemblance to the aspen and birch, the 
branches being long and flexible, and the leaves of a very dark green, 
which, in autumn, turn red, with a purple tint. The fruit, or rather seed, 
is contained in brown pods, that grow in bunches at the extremity of each 
bough, and on opening, disclose three small white berries, which hang veiy 
prettily by their slender strings when the husk has completely fallen off. 
These have each a small nut in the middle, but the white coating is the 
tallow, of which candles are made; and thus the Chinese, who, from local 
circumstances, kill but few animals as compared with the number killed 
in England, are furnished with a vegetable substance, which supplies the 
deficiency of the material used here for the manufacture of candles; but as 
their tallow is softer, and melts more readily than ours, they harden it with 
a coating of wax, which is also obtained from a tree, or large shrub, of 
which however it is no part, being formed upon it by little white insects that 
settle, at certain seasons of the year, in such vast swarms upon the tree, 
that it is completely covered with them, and becomes encrusted with a 
white, hard, shining wax, so that it is commonly known by the name of 
the wax tree. The taUow tree abounds in the Island of Chusan, where the 
manufacture of candles is extensively carried on; and, in fact, this is a 
very important branch of Chinese industry, as it is not only for domestic 
purposes that lights are required, but all the temples have to be supplied 
with those great candles that are set up at the festivals, before the images. 

The Bamboo, and many of the purposes to which it is applied, have al- 
ready been noticed. There are many varieties of this valuable production 
of the east, which grows in India as well as in China, some kinds being 
much larger and stronger than others, and differing also in colour. In the 
construction of temporary buildings, it is far more useful than timber, on 
account of its Ughtness; and from it are made excellent water-pipes, the 
cabins of the sampans, or family boats, ropes, &c. whiht it enters largely 
into the manufacture of paper. Its young shoots are a very delicate vege- 
table for the table, not unlike asparagus; and among the innumerable minor 
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purposes to whicli it is applied, we may mention ita employment at Canton 
in tlie raauufacture of Iiata, ^-hich are made and sold to foreignera in tlmt 
city. The making of tlieac hats is a apecimen of tiie iiif,'enuitj' of the CUi- 
nesBj who are very clever in imitating any thing they see; and will produce 
the counterpart of nu Europciui luit with the must minute exactness. The 
body of the hat is made of a. composition formed of the inner part of the 
bamboo, beaten into a pulp, and mi^cd with glue. It Is spread on n hlofk 
of the proper shape, and, when dried, is covered lUkd hned in the same 
mminer as gentlemen's silk hats in this country. 

There is another speclea of reed that grows in the marshes, iTTy mucli 
Bmiiller th«n the bsiraboo, seldom measuring more than two inchea in dia- 
meter, the pith of wliich is the material commonly called rice paper. The 
pith is used in its natural state, being only pared in thin slices and i-olied 
out into flat sheets, as we receive it in tliia countrj'. 

Tlie Chinese paint flowers, birds, and biitterflies, very beautifully on tins 
paper, of wluch they also make artificial fluwera in large quantities, a tnide 
that has long flourished in Nanking,, the reeds being found in great abund- 
ance in the neighbourhood of that city. 

The Chinese Me deficient in certain points of taste: they reganl a sliadow 
in a picture as a defect, and briUiancy of coloiirs n.i the chief boanty; there- 
fore, they succeed admirably in onmracntal designs, but fail in l:iind!ica]>e 
or portrait painting, not from want of ability, but from want of that know- 
le<lge wliich ia only to be obtained by the instructions of those whose 

tastes have been better directed. 
The Chinese style of architecture, 
though frequently elegant, is de- 
ficient in grandeur and solidity. 
There are scarcely any magiuficent 
stone edifices. Tlie palaces con- 
sist of a numerous collection of 
fantastic binldings, highly orna- 
mented^ but, to our taste, without 
regularity; and many of the tem- 
ples, although spread over a vast 
extent of ground, have no preten- 
sions to be called fine stnu;tures. 
The roofa are usmdly supported 
by columns or walls of wood, 
ru.rrr«/i*f j'.F,r.rt(n»f H-i.rf., wliich has hIwrvs becn the chief 
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material used m building'; and hence wc never hear of tbe nims of nnclent 
Castles Of otter buildiiigB of antiqiiih', ivliidi, ill miuiy parts of tbc ivorld, 
]MUticii]arIy in ln<liti (uh! Em'ojjc, rctiiain to show what spk'udiii otlificfa 
were erected Ln hygouc ages. The grwit wjill is eertiuuly ii woudfi'ful niuini- 
meut of ancient times; but it is almost the only oue that we rcsicl of in 
China, except a famons temple or tower, partly in niina, whidi stiiitds on 
«n erainciicc in the ueiylibourliixxl of Ilaiig-chow-foo. It is ealled tho 
Tower of the Tliuiidcriiig \^"iud3, aud is supposed to liavc bccu built abmit 
2500 years ago. 



TAOU^KWANG. 

The present Einpcror of Cliina, Tiiou-liwaii^', whose imnin niijiiinia "the 
gioi-y of rcfison," nsctiuled tbt throne iu the yciu' 1H20; and if Uo pc»(t,'-.:3S 
not the wisdom and talents of hia grandfather, Kicu-loiig;, lie hna aUviiya 
maintained the dignity of his exalted station, and ia consequently luuru 
respected than hh predeecasor, the Tieak- minded and vieJoiis Kcsi-kliig. 
Tliat sovereign hud oidy sunived the celebration of the sixtieth ,ainiMT- 
sary of his birtli-i3ay, one year, when lie was gathered to hia imeestors; and 
hia second son, who wius ehoaeu, as before-stated, in ennseqiicnce of Iwninj^ 
saved the life of hi^ father in the insurn.K'tioii uf 1813, was iustidlcd uii tho 
day iifier Kca-kiiig's death, with tlie usuid niiigniiieencc. 

Tlie douiiuiuns of Taou-kwang, the fii-at Chinese sovereign ivhose uauio 
is connectod with Kn^diah history, compriae thu whole of China proper, 
Thibet, the ^eater jiart of those extensive retjions of ceiitrid Asia co:npie- 
heiided under the gcnend uiuue of Tartary; with the tributiuy kin^'donis of 
Corea, Cochin China, Loo Clioo^ and Siam, which are governed by their 
own princes, wlio have the title of king, and are v;issal» of tiie Chinese 
emperor, to whom they send tribute. The distant Tai-tiU' ti'ihcs havi; id^vays 
Ijceu found very troubleaomc dcixtndents, and no sooner wjut Taou-kwan^ 
seated on the throne, than a seriotw insurrcctiou broke out iu the ffcsteni 
tracts of Little liueharia, which hud been annexed to the empire by KitM- 
long. Ciishgar was one of the chief scenes of tbe revolt, wlueb, aller a 
atmggle of several years, was at length supprcaaed by the Mongiil imd 
Mantchow imperial troops, who are said to have been guilty of djvadl'ul bar- 
barttv towards the insurgents. 

Peace was scarcely restored iu the West, wlion thu iutcrjuil rejjose ol' thu 
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cowntry wns dishirljod hy another rebelliou of tlie moutitaiQcers known by 
the name of Menoutsc, who had again become n niiraeroiia and formulsible 
peo[>le, notwtthstiiiidinf^ the cxtmctinn of sotiie of their tribes by tlie empe- 
ror Kien-long, The cause of this fresh outl>reiLk does not appear to be 
known, but tliey poured doivn in great numbers from tlieir native billa, 
under the command of a chiefUin who assumed the title of Wong, or King, 
and not only displayed the irapcrial ensi^Ti of the Golden Drsi^rnn, but wum 
a yellow robe, which is a direct aasuniptiou of tlie imperinl riifruity. All 
the mountain tribes, which are about seven in number, each governed by a 
aeparatc chief, enlisted under tlie banner of this daring leader, and de- 
scended to the phiiiis, where tliey defeated the imperial troops, and possessed 
theni-selves of four towns, from which they expelled the aoldicni and mau- 
darinSi but did not injure the rest of the inhabitants, declaring by a public 
procIftmatioQ, that they were not the enemies of the people, but of the 
govcmment, Tlie \iceruy of Canton, Guvemur Le, received orders from 
Peking to put an end to the rebellion; and^ with that xiewj he assembled 
■what he auppoaed would be a sufficient force to defeat thera, hut they were 
more formidable than he expected, and his army was repulsed with great 
loss; in consequence of which misfortune he was dcgi'aded and deprived of his 
govemmeut; for the spirit of the law is, that if a general is eoramandcd to 
conquer, he ought to obey. Another mandarin, the viceroy of Honan, met 
with better succeaa, and having retaken one of the towns occupied by the 
mountiiin bands, was rewarded Avith a peacock's feather, which is the: highest 
badge of military iliatinction known among the Tartars. Still, the rebellion 
was not terminated, and the Meaoutae held out ivith determiued obstinacy, 
for nearly six years, when in 1838, two imperial commissioners -were sent 
from Peking, to treat with them upon amicnblc terms, and (by what means 
is not exactly known, although it is suspected targe presents were not spared,) 
induced them to return quietly to their homes.. It was then publicly an- 
noxuiccd that the rebels bad been obliged to 7mike the most humble submis- 
sions; but 113 they arc as independent now us they were before, it is quite 
evident they were rather appejisctl than subdued; and if they really were 
bribed to withdraw, will most probably, ere long, repeat the same profitable 
experiment. 

Scarcely had the mountain tribes laid down their arms, imd retired once 
more in peace to their native wilds, than a war broke out of a totally differ- 
cnt nature from any that had yet disturbed the Celestial Empire. Hitherto, 
the people of China had only been called upon to contend with barbarous 
DHtionSj whose mode of warfare was familiar to them; and moreover, they 
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Iiart lipen accHstomed to look upon the Eii^liali with & degree of contempt, 
owing to the fact of never having kuown them in any other chanicter tliaii 
that of tnulers. Uuconscions of their own inferiority in kno-wledge of tlie 
art of war, or of the improvement in weapons, and wholly ignorant of the 

_.5^ great advan- 

tnges which 
discipline al- 
ways gives 
over uum- 
bera, they 
treated onr 
cuuntrrmen as foes ratlier to he despised, than drcndcd ; 
and entered, without apprehension, into a contest^ the result of which has 
certauily been to them moat unexpected. To the Emperor, especiiiUy, who, 
far from the scene of action, and if we may judge from his edicts, fully 
impressed with the belief that England was some petty atate, depending for 
suhHistcncc on its trade with the Chineise empire, the manner in which the 
war terminated, must indeed have been a cause of astonishment; hut some 
are of opinion that the Imperial ndcr of China, and many of liia satellites, 
know more of the real state of Great Britiiin, than they thiuk proper, for 
political reasons, to acknowledge. 

The commercial intercourse between England and Cliiiia hiia been al- 
ready trfiiced, in the conrse of tins history, from its commcnccnieiit to the 
embassy of 1816, at wliich time the trade was entirely in the hands of the 
Bast ludiu Company; and so it continued till the year 1W33, when tlie term 
of their last charter expired, and all Britinh siihjocts. were cqufilly at hbcTly 
to send ont ehipa to China, for tea and other produce of that coinitrj^ which 
till then had never been brought by any vessels bnt those bclotij;ing to the 
|irivileged Company. This alteration atforded ample oi)|}ortn.tnities for car- 
ri'ing on a contraband trade in opium, the importation of which wiia prO' 
hihitcd by the Chinese goverumcut; but the drug was eagerly pin-ehascd 
whenever it could by any means be smuggled into the country. In conse- 
quence of its injurious effects upon the health of those who iiidulged iu the 
habit of smoking it, the Emperor Kien-long had issued a very severe edict 
against its importation; and the opium dealers were obliged to transact 
their business very secretly, for they continued to take it to China, not- 
withstanding the prohibition. At that time, however, the drug was so deiix, 
that none bnt the wealthy could affonl to buy it; therefore no notice was 
taken of the Emperor'ii cumoiundj ur little attention was j)iiid to it; fur the 
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nimidnTJis and otUo' great men, wlio oUjjUt to liave bcch that the laws were 
not liolntcdj wvtl'. {"uiid of smokitij; tipium tliciiiiiclvcs; so that the dealers 
were as much encouraged as before, nltlioiifih not so openly; and the smokers 
took care to cnjov their pipes in secret, as the Tiirka and Arabs iire said to 
drink vrinc. The opium tratle coutiuucdj therefore, to floiirisli, in defijince 
of the imperial mftiidnt'e; imd when the monopoly of the East India 
Company ceased, mid ships liL-longinj; to private apecnlatora began to 
make voyages to Canton, tlie forbidden drug was imported into China, in 
much larger tjnantitica; and as it had become much cheaper, in eonse- 
qncnfo of bcln;; more estcnsivcly cultivated in India, it eame within the 
reach of tlie lower classes; nnd thus opium smoking increased to such a 
femfid extent, that the attention of the Emperor was at length called to 
the subject. Anxious to suppress tlie growing evil ere its coiitauainating 
inlhienee should extend itself still further, Taou-kwang considtcd hia 
muiiytcrs as to the best course to he pursued for tliat end. Some proposed 
that the trade shonld be nuade lawfid, on paj-ment of a heavy duty on the 
commoditVj as was the case before the reif:n of Kea-king, when opium was 
used only as a metlicinc, and brought to China in sm;dl quantities. Others 
contended that nothing less than the strict proliUiition of the niischicvous 
drug woidd have any ettect in checking the vice that had become so general, 
iind advised that the penalty of death should he denounced against all who 
should be found engaged in, or connivnig at, the sale of opium. It is 
thought that one motive for the anxiety of the government to piit n. stop to 
this traffic was, to prevent a vast deal of treaanre from being carried out of 
the countrj', for the opium Mas never paid for in merchandise,, but always 
in Syccc, that is, pure silver in ingots. At length, the Emjjeror appointed 
H mandarin of high rmik, Lin-tsihsen, to the office of High Commissioner, 
with full powers to adopt any measures he might find necessary for the 
accomplifihrncnt of the desired object, nnd to punish buyers, sellers, and 
smokere, of opium, with the utmost severity. Tlie new commissioner set 
out immediately for Canton, where he arrived in March, 183i3; and having 
entered the city with great pomp, proceeded forthwith to the commence- 
ment of his duties. 

The British trade was at this time, and had been ever since the expir- 
ation of the Company's chjirterj under the eontrol of a suiwrintendeutj 
appointed by the British government, who, in the first instancCj was to 
have resided at Canton; but this arrangement being contrary to the spirit 
of the Chinese law, the fii'st superintendent, Lord Napier, Wiis ohhgeil to 
remove to Macao, where he »xju diedj liiji death having beeu accelerated iu 
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consequence of the mauy vexatious he had expericQCcd hi Lis bitercoiirse 
with the Chinese autlioritics. Three officcra had, aut'ccssivclv, filled his 
place, neither of wliora had beeu allowed to heeome permanent residents at 
tlie British hictory, where the merchants are alluvfed to remain only just 
long enough to transact tlieir busineaa, the very longest term being fuiir 
months, cnrnmcnciii^ from the fourth of December; and if tlieir afftiirs arc 
not settled by that time, tliey must leave theni in the hands of the Ilong 
merchants. 

Tlie Factoriea belonging to the merchants of Europe and America oc- 
cupy a aniall ajiace nlong the l>anks of the river, outside the walla of the 
city, and are built on piles, as tiicir situation rendera them Uable to innn- 
dfltioti. They arc railed in, and have a Bpacc allotted for giwlcii gTouiiiI, 
with a promenade, called the Rcapondcntia walk, wliich -was all that the law 
allowed to foreigners in the vast empire of China, until the late concessions. 
The Factories are British, Bntclij American, French, ,\^ustrtan, Danish, and 
Swei^sh, each consisting of several brick or stone edifices, Iniilt along the 
side of an open space of inconsiderable dimensions. Tlirec streets in the 
Buhnrbs, lending from these faetDriea, contain the shops where foreijifners 
purchase all they reipiire for tlieir own use, for they are not allowed to 
enter the town, cvch fur the purpose of buying goods. Every one of these 
shops baa a sign, hkc that of a country inn in England, gaudily painted 
and gilded. Tlie occupiers are dealers in carved ivory toys, porcehun, and 
other goods, the trade \n which is not restricted to the Hong mcrchmitsj 
whos€ exclusive priiiilcge is confined to the more important articlea of com- 
merce, as tea, silks, and cottons. 

"When Commissioner Lin airivcd Ht Canton, it happened that there were 
sc^'cmt British ships in the ri^er, having not less tlian twenty tbousaiid 
chests of opium on board. These he demanded should be given up, without 
delay, to be destroyed, requiring, at the aame time, that the merchants to 
whom they belonged should bind themselves, by a written engagement^ 
neTET to bring any more opium to China, and they were informed that, in 
the event of their breaking that engagement, they would be liable to be 
tried and punished by the laws of China. This unreasonable demand 
caused the utmost confusion in the British factory, as sonic of the mcr- 
chantsj chiefly those of Bombay and Calcutta, trusting to the encourago- 
meut that had been so long afforded to tliia particular branch of trade, 
notwithstanding its illegality, had embarked the greater part of their ca- 
pitiJ in the cultivation and purchase of the tlrug, for which there wa» now 
uo market, so that their ruin would be inevitable, unless they ouuld ecu- 
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trive to dispose of their opium secretly, as tliey used to do; aud as tliis 
mode of traffic was nlways liable to detection, they naturally lieaitated to 
give a bond tliat would place tlicir lives at the disposal of the Cliinene 
go^emmentj provided they ghquld, at any time, be discovered in such illicit 
dealing. 

The governor, fijuliiig tlmt his orders were not coraphed with, issued a 
eommaud tlmt all native aen-anta shoidd leave the factories, wliich wa& 
instantly obeyed, simply because the [xior fellows did not dare to act in a 
manner contrary to the decree of the ruling power. The foctoriea were 
then surrounded by a body of Chinese and Tartjir troops, who guarded the 
nicrchiinta us priiiimers., while the Hung merehauta were instructed to as- 
certain how many chests of opium -were on board the foreign vessela, and 
the names of their owners. In the meantime, Lin published several mani- 
festoes, addreaaed to the English, in the admonitory style used by tlje ndera 
of Cliina toward!) their own peuple; thus proving how little he was ac- 
quidnted with the English character and resouxceB. In fact, the Chinese 
liave always considered that, in permitting the outer barbarians, as they 
term all who dwell beyond the limits of the Central Empire, to trade to 
their shores, they are conferring on them hieatimable benefits, for which 
they receive no adequate advantage in return. 

The first address of tlie governor set forth, at great length, the bene- 
volence of the Emperor towards the atrnngers, and their utter uiiwor- 
thiness of hia favours. He rcpiTpacbed them with returning evil for good, 
in bringing into the country n poisonous drug, to injure both the health 
and raorala of the people, and gave them to understand that, in case of 
continued disobediencCj they would be forbidden to trade to China any 
iouger. " Let our ports once be closed against you,"' said lie, " and where 
can you look for profits?" In another part of the same remonstrance, he 
aays, " Shoidd you foreigners be deprived of our tea and our rhubarb, yon 
would thereby lose the means of presernng life^ yet plentifully they have 
been jgrantcd to you to carry beyond the seas. Can there be favours 
I greater than these! yet are you grateful? Our central Empire, comprising 
a territory of many thonaauds of milea, and [Misaessing, in rich abundance, 
all the products of the earth, has no advantages to derive from the pur- 
chase of your foreign commodities, and you may well fear that if your 
trade should be cut off, the Mvelihood of your several nations must come 
to an end.'^ 

This extraordinary document, fidl of that simple eloquence with which 
the mandarins of China are wout to instruct aud admunisli the people. 
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TTBS pertiiinly nbsiux! ns ailtlreased to Eiiglishmen; hiit if we take into con- 
aidemtiun tlie light in wliich the English were then viewed hy the Chinese 
poverHment, we shall only see in it a sincere licsire to settle the dispute 
fts amicably as poasibtc, by iwrsuading the liEirbariiuis to submit quietly to 
the Imperial ramiclate. This was ci"icleiit from the conclusion of the mani- 
festo, which promised them pardon and ftiture protectiorij provided they 
would hasten to make submtssionj and Jimciid their ways, stating that he, 
the High Comm,iswouer, was induced to be thus compasBionnte, hy reflect- 
ing thiit they were men from distant lands, and were perhaps ignorant tluit 
the pernicious chug they hrouglit was so strictly pruhibited. lliidiiig, 
however, thut tins exhortntion failed to produce the desired effect, the 
governor continued the blockade of the factories, and even threatened to 
put the occupants tq death; on which the British snperiji ten dent, Cajitaiu 
£Uiott, deemed it advisable to agree to the smrendcr of the opium, in order 
to secure the safety of his countrymen. Several weeks were occupied in 
the landing of the forfeited drug, during which, the merchants were still 
detained in the factories; but hs soon as it was ascertained that all the 
chests had been brought on shore, the troop« were withdrawn, and the cap- 
tives left at liberty to depart. 

In the meantime, the Commissioner had sent to Peking for iuatructions 
how to dispoBe of the property he had seized, and received the following 
order, in the name of the Emperor: " Lin-tsHiBcn, and his collcagiies, are 
to asaemhlc tlic civil and mihtarj' officers, and destray the opium before 
their eyes; thus manift^ting to the natives dwelling on the sea coast, and 
the foreigners of the outside nations, an awful warning. Respetit this. 
Obey rcsiMWtfully.'* In obedience to this command, ou the firat of June, 
1839, the High Commiissioner, accompanied by all the officers, proceeded 
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to Chunhow, near the Bocca Tigris, or month of the river, where large 
trenclica had been dug, into which the opium was thrown, nith a quantily 
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of quick lime, salt, ruiii water, so tliat it wiis quickly tlccQinposed, and the 
mixture ran iuto tlie »ea. 

Some days bi-fore tLis tmnsaction, tlie British merchants had retired to 
Macao, where most of their familica were residing. This settlement still 
belongs to the Portagxiese, who have their own f;;oveniment, and the jiri- 
vilcfje of trj'iiig: any offemler by their own laws, eveu though he be a Chi- 
nese. Tltey have fort* {jjurisoried by nboiit four himdrcd ineu, some fine 
chnrclics, a monaster;', aud n couicnt for iiuiis, who arc occasiuiially seen 
walking in the town. The Portuguese employ a great many black alavcB, 
as servants; but all the mechanics and workmen of every description, aa 
well as the ahopkeepers, are Chinese. Tlie huuaes are built in the European 
style, the baudsomcst of them being chiefly let to Kngliah families. The 
most attractive ohject to strangers is, the «ive of the celebrated Camoens, 
who was both a siddier and a poet, in which latter capacity he drew upon 
himself tlie displeasure of the Portuguese govemracut in India, by some 
satirical compositiniia directed Eigainist the Viceroy, ivho banished him for 
five years, to Macao, theu a tiew colony, where he seleeted, as a favomite 
retreat, a cool grotto formed by three huge fra^iinients of rock; a spot well 
suited to the romantic genius of the poet, who there, it is anid, conijwsed 
the famous " LiLslad,^' a poem of wliiclt the Portuguese ni'c justly proud, 
although the author was auiFered to Bubaist upon charity^ duiing the latter 
part of hia life. The eave stands now in the Casa gardens, but has been 
disfigured by decorations in very bad taate, its most conspicuous object 
being, at present, a modern summer-house erected on its summit. 

Soon after the British merchants hiid removed from Canton to Macao, it 
happened that some English and Clunese sailors qum-rcUcd in the street, 
when one of the latter vrns accidentally killed by a random blow. The 
laws of Cliina make no dialinctiou between murder and homicide; there- 
fore, when the governor of Canton was informed of this unfortimate cir- 
cumstance, he demanded, as was the dutj' of his office, that the culprit 
shmdd be given up to justice; but aa the English are uot amenable to Chi- 
nese law, they, of course, refused to com|jly. The governor, therefore, gave 
orders that pro\i8ionB should no longer lie su]>pl!ed to the English at Macao, 
on which Captniu Elliott removed tlie whole fleet to Hong-kongj a rocky 
island, about thirty-five miles to the cast of that settletiient, inhabitcil, at 
that time, chiefly by fishermen, but which hsis now become an Kugliah 
Bcttlemcut, with a good, town, built by its new occupiers. In the mean 
time, the British auperijitcndcnt had written to Lord Auckland, the Go^ 
vemor General of India, requesting that he would send, without delay, as 
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manj vessels and men a^ could be apared from tlie Indian S'tation, to asBist 

in protecting the lives and property of Her Maje8h''8 subjects in China; 
and thus, towards the ctose of 1839^ the clouds uf war were gatliering rapidly 
over the Celestial Empire. 

The High Commissioner Lin no sooner became aware that the i3ritish 
fleet had removed, to Hong-kong, than Ise issued a decree that all trade 
between the Enghsh and the Chinese should be suspended, until the fomier 
had given the bond he liad at first rerjuired of them, signed with, the najiies 
of aU the owners of vessels enga^d in the opium trade, as well as that of 
the superintendent, whom he termed the ' BurbuLriim eye/ meaning' the 
chief, or inspector of the foreigners. Tlie arbitrary conduct of the Cliinese 
fiinctionary has been much censured, and waa, perhaps, both violent and 
nnjust; but may it not he urged in excuse, that he was sent by his imperial 
master for tlie express purpose of putting a stop to an unJnwftil branch of 
traffic; and that if he failed in effecting that object, Iiis own niin might be 
the consequence. For a time, therefore, the trade was suspended, and the 
English ships remained in Hong-kong harbour, while the Chinese fleet was 
preparing to make au attack on them, under the command of Admiml 
Ciuan, a gallant veteran, who was greatly respected both by friends and foes. 
Hong-kong is one of a group of anialJ rocky islajids, which are so numerous 
round the coast of China, tliat one of the titles given to the Emperor, is 
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* Lord of ten thousand ialca." The inhabitants were mostly poor fishermen, 
living on the sea-ahore, in wooden sheds, and some in huts of a peculiar 
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chamcterj a [IcscHption of whicli, from the work of Mona. Borget, a late 
tmveller, we proceed tu f^ve in liia own words: AUutliiig to the iiarrowneaa 
of the spate occupied by the hahitatious, he ohsenea, "The first comers 
take posseasioii of tlie graiind, imd there they place their worn-out hoat. 
* * * Those who come next> place around the boat stakes of wood, thus 
fonuing a stage over the heads of their predecessors, either by hoisting Hp 
their boat, or when tliev do not happen to he so rich, by forming a flooriiig 
which they sxirround by mats, and cover in by a roof of the same mntcrials; 
still poorer individuals follow, who having neither boat nor materials to 
form ri flooring, aeatle themselves in the intervals bctweeu the other Iia- 
bitationa." 

Houg-kong is not more than eight miles in length and five in breadth; 
esiiibiting to the ^'e, on the first approach, a mass of steep rugged rocka, 
araimg whicli, however, are found many fertile 8[)otSj where i-ice is cultivated, 
and the inhabitant* enjoy the luxury of plenty of good water, which in 
Chusan and many other islands la very scarce. The little town of Chuck- 
ehnen, situated in the most picturesque part of the island, is an aasem- 
lila^e of white houses with blue-tiled roofs, and, when the English first 
arrived there, was the residence of the mandarin governor of the lalaud, and 
hia aubordiuiite officers. Hong-koiig^ abounds in granite, which many of 
the inhabitants are era]3loyed in hewing for exi>ortation. 

In November, 1839, the British fleet in the harbour was attacked by 
Admiral Quau, but without success, as the Chioese were soon driven back, 
with great loss, several of their vessels having been destroyed in the action. 
Tliis defeat was a serious blow to the authorities at Canton, who had placed 
great dependence on the admural; nor did they dare to send a true account 
of the afl'air to the Emperor, who was for a time deceived into a behef that 
the Chinese had beeu \'ictorioU8, and under tliis impression, bestowed a 
high Tartar title on Admiral Quan. He was aftenvards made aware of tlie 
truth; but aa Quaii was a valuable ofEcer, he was unwilling to dismiss him, 
and tlierefore affected not to believe the second version of the story. T!ie 
ndmirnl contvuued in command of the fleet; hut Iiin, who had given the 
false report, was very sooQ deprived of hia seals of office as High Commis- 
sioner, although he was allowed to remain ricerov of the provinces of Can- 
ton and Quang-se. 

This mandarin, whose name is so familiar to English ears, was much es- 
teemed by the i>eople o*er whom he ruled, being free and coiuleous in bis 
manners, and extremely good-natiurd, though subject to be displeased, when 
his demeanour was haughtj' and abrupt. He is described us a short mnu. 
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with a lively intelligent coiurteuauce, and by no meaas de&deat in th&t 
rotundity without which a Chinese, of the raale sex, has no pretensions to 
grace or heautj' in tlie eyes of ]iiB countrjinen or countrywomen. While he 
filled the office of High Commissiouer, he kept up the state of a sovereign, 
and being the representative of the Emperor, exacted all the homage due to 
him in that capacity; as au instance of which, the Hong merchants were, 
on several occasions, obhged to remain on their kneea, during a verj' long 
audience, except Howqua, who in consideration of lua advanced age, was 
allowed to he seated on a low Btool. The Commissioner liimsclf was seated 
in state, behind a yellow isatin screeUj the.emblein of raajcaty; to which, in 
fact, tlie homage was paid. 

Just at this time, Februaiy 1840, there was a public mourning in China, 
on account of the death of the Eni|yres9, which ivaa obaenicd for one hun- 
dred days by all the government oflicers, who were ordered to take the 
balls from their caps, aud not to shave for that space of time; but all public 
business proceeded as usual. 

In the meaii time, edict* were published almost daily, threatening to close 
the porta for ever against the English, if they continued t« act in defiance 
of the Imperial commands. Lin and his coadjutors were esertiug them- 
selves to strengthen the fleet, by building & number of gun-boats of Uirger 
size, and superior in construction to the generaUty of the war jimkfl, which 
were scarcely ditferent from the trading vessels, Nothing of much import- 
ance occurred till the month of June, when an armament arrived fi'om 
India, under the command of Admiral Elliott, which joined the British 
aliip8 already assembled in the bay of Hoag-kong. Tlie apprehension 
excited by this reinlbrcement occasioned a bold attempt on the part of the 
Chinese, to destroy the whole fleet by sending fii-e-ships into the midst of 
itj but mojit of them exploded before they cfime near enough to do any 
nUBCbief, and others did not even ignite; so that the experiment proved a 
total failure. This whs a great disappointment to the chief mandarins, who 
had becnao confident of success, that a proclamation had been ii^ued, warn- 
ing nU foreignera who were not Englishmen, to avoid anchoring their vessels 
near the British fleet, lest they should he involved in the general destruc- 
tion. 

The scheme of the fire-ships having failed, high rewards were offered to* 
those who should either kill or capture any of the English, or take one of 
their ships, The rewards were to be proportioned to the rank of the cap- 
tives, and it was owing to this cause, that many of our countrymen were 
kidnapped by the Chinese of the lower orders, who were constantly on the 
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watch for any Boldier or amior who 
might chance to have strayed away from 
his conipatiions. In this treaclierous 
infiiiner many were miwle prisoners aad 
curried to Nijigpo, where tliey were 
confiaed for some moDtha, until re- 
leased, in consequence of a treaty be^ 
tween Cnptain Elliott and Kesheu, the 
High Commissioner who succeeded Liu- 
tsiLaen. The persons moat active in 
the service above-mentioned were chiefly 
fishermen and sailors of the very lowest class; who conveyed their unfor- 
tunate captives, some of them British officers, and one a female, to their 
deatinatiou in nicker cages of very confined dimensions j leaving them 
from time to time thus imprisoned, for liouTs, in the court yfljds of the 
temples, to satisfy the curiosity of the multitude, who came to gaze upon 
the novel spectacle. 

This imwarlike mode of making prisoners was carried to a great extentj 
at which we cannot wonder, when edicts simdar to the one following were 
coustftntly published; " Fishermen and other seafaring people are called on 
to go out and destroy foreign vessels; and whilst thus engaged, are promised 
that their faniilies will be housed, clotlied, and fed in the public offices at the 
public e!Kpense, and they ■will themselves be entitled to liigh rewards. The 
proof required of having destroyed a ship, ia the board with her name; that 
of hai-ing killed au Englishman, his liead; either of which, on being deli- 
vered to any district magistrate, will entitle the bearer to receive the promised 
reward. EiigUahmeu sailing in small schooners or boats are ordered to be 
attacked and exterminated. Houonrs, rewards, and happiness will be the 
lot of him who kills an EngUsliman." It was by these unfair proceedings, 
and not iiy the chances of war, that British soldiers and seamen became 
prisoners in China^ yet it is very probable that the Chinese, unacquainted 
as they are with the ndes of EiuTjpean warfare, saw nothing dishonourable 
in. taking every means in their power of ridding themselves of an enemy 
with whom they began to find they should be unable to contend in fair 
fight, and from whom they anticipated all raaniiei' of injury. 

The Chinese army ia composed of the native troops and the Tartar le- 
gions, the latter amounting to about 80,000 men, ranged imder eight ban- 
ners, and always at the disposal of the government. Their colours are 
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yellow, whitBj red, and blue; which. 
variouslj' bordered, form eight different 
Btandards. The Tartar soldiers are far 
more effective than the Chinese, as they 
«re warlike by nature, trained to anna, 
aiid regularly organized; whereaa, the 
Chiaese merely constitute a militia, as 
they dwell at their own homen, clothe 
and arm themselves according to their 
own fancy, and are very seldom requii'cd 
for actual service. Their chief duty, aa 
military men, i^ to act a» police in the 
cities; and in case of any local dia- 
turbancea or rebeUiona of the moua- 
tainccTS, they are obliged to talte the 
field; but in general, tliey spend the 
greater part of the year with their families, engaged in cultivating the land; 
and as they receive pay from the government, every countrjinan is desiroua 
of being enrolled as a soldier, for the sake of increasing his means of sub- 
sistence. 

The enlistment of aoldiers ia a very remarkable ceremony, every man 
bdng retiuired to give a proof of liis strength, by lifting a heavy weight 
'e his head, ia the presence of the liigh oflRcera of the district assem- 
in some large open space, when those who caniiot raise it to the proper 
height, are at once rejected; and those who can, are sent up to a table to 
be registered. Five thous.and volunteer troops were thus enlisted at Canton, 
about the time that Chusan was taken by the Enghsh, the Hong merchants 
having been commanded by the viceroy, Lin-tsihseu, to raise that number 
of recruits, which there was no difBcLdty in doing, for the stoppage of trade 
had thrown out of employment so many of those men whose business it 
waa to carry loads of merchandize, that as soon as it was known., they 
repaired, in large bodies, to the place appointed, where five thousand of 
them were selected and registered- 

Tlie first conqucat made by the English was, that of Chusan, which was 
taken on the fifth of July, 1840. Chusan, where there was formerly a Bri- 
tish factory, ia a fine island, about fifty miles in circumference, containing an 
iumiense population, and situated near the eastern coast of China, about half 
way between Canton and Peking. It ia very mountainous, but between the 
hiUi are wide vaUeys, where rice is abundantly cultivated, and watered by 
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the numerous, streams that flow from the heights. Some of the hills are 
covered with tea plantations, others with sweet potatoeaj and those that are 
aot auaceptiblo of cultivation, with tallow and cypnia treea; while iii the 
plnms are cultivflted the finest fruits, cotton, tobacco, rhubarb, the sugar- 
cane, and vegetables of all kinds for the table. 

Before the Tartar conquest, the rcariiig of silk-worms was veiy general 
in Chusan; but the Tartars cnt down all the mulberry-trees in the island, 
and exterminated the idhfibitants, who were among the defenders of the 
Ming familyj since whieh time silk has ceased to be one of the products of 
Chusan. 

Cotton ia extensively grown and manufactured by the people for their 
own use, ao that in every cottage the women are employed in carding, apin- 
ning, &nd we&ving the produce of their own fields. The tallow tree is 
abundant; and the maniifacturc of candles, one of the branches of indua- 
trj' that afforda occupation for the people, numbers of whom are also em- 
ployed in making bricks and tiles from the blue clayr which ts plentiful in 
this island, and when bumtj retains its original colour, llnghacj the 
capital of Chusan, Is a large city, atandiug in a plain, uot far from the sea. 
Its high blue walla are fortified by twenty-two square towers, besides a wide 
moat, which runs nearly all round the town; but these defences were of 
little use, without artillery and soldiers, with which Tinghae was but dl sup- 
plied; so that the EngUah took posscBsion of it without any difficulty, and 
alraoat without opposition. On their first lauding, indeed, the Chinese fired 
upon them from the town, and also from a high hill where a body of troops 
had been stationed; but these were speedily dislodged by the invaders, who 
had enotLmpcd upon the height which they caJled the Jo99-hou&e hill, from 
its being the site of a magnificent temple. The mandarins in the capital, on 
seeing this Btroug position occupied by the eueniy, determined to abandon 
the city, which they had no means of defending, with any chance trf fluc<x38} 
and in the course of the night they evacuated it, followed by all the soldiers 
and the greater part of the inliabitants, who carried away with them such 
property as could be conveniently removed, so that when the English en- 
tered the town, the nest day, they found it nearly deserted. 

The streets of Tinghae arc very narrow, and most of the houses are bTiilt 
of wood, and are painted and liighly varnished. The temples are among 
the finest to he seen in any part of China, particularly that dedicated to 
Confiicius, the walla of which are composed of very bcautifid mosaic work; 
bat the British soldiers paid veiy little respect to the Cliinesc idols enshrined 
within any of these bmldingg, many of which were very roughly handled^ 
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and some of them tutally destroyed. Tu all tlie Budhist temples were 
attached a number of buUdings iu which the priest* resided, but thej' were 
all deserted, on the approach of the enemy, except in one or tivo instances, 
ivherc some aged devotw was left to watch over the lights Ijuming before 
the idols. The joss-aticks which eiait these lights, fire fircquently set in jars 
filled with earth, and bein^ ignited, bum down very slowly, diffusing an 
jigreeable odour. In one of the temples were obsen'ed three gigantic fio^tu'ea, 
liciLted in arm chairs, large lanterns being suspended before them, and on 
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a long table, beautifully earved, were placed a great jnany jars with joss- 
sticks burning' in them, besides several porcelain vases filled with flowera; 
and what was atill more remarkable, at each comer of the table was ajar 
filled with sticks on which chnrncters were engraved, referring to certain 
books hung against the wall, which are gmvely consulted by the Chnaanites 
in the rcgidation of their affairs. Thus, if a man is about to undertake a 
journey, he proceeds to the temple, and having aelected one of the sticks, 
he turns to the page pointed out by it, that he may iiscertain whether the 
expedition will prove fortiuiate, and which is the lucky day for setting out. 
Superatitions of this nature are very common among the Chinese, especially 
of the lower orders; and the priests who receive a small fee from those who 
coroault their books of fato, hare an interest in encoum^ngthe practice, for 
they are in general eirtrpnicly poor, having little to "ubsist on but voluntary 
contributions. 
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The fliglit of the inhabttautJi from Tiogliae was followed by the plunder 
of aU the houses tind shops in wliich any pro|>erty had beea"leftj uot by tlje 
iinaders, but by the Chinese, of ■vrhora pmabera of the poorer claaaes are 
not very remarkable for their houesty. The presence of the English did 
not deter the pilferers from crowding into the town, and carrying oft' what- 
ever they could seize; till these depredatioiia were in some measure checked 
by the Britifih officers, who posted sentinels at the gates, to prevent any 
thing being taken ont, except coffins for iuterment. These were suffered 
to pass without question, until their numbers began to excite attention; 
when they were examined, and aa had been suspected, found to contain all 
kinda of gooda that could be put into them. 

The peaceful demeanour of the Enghah encouraged many of the citizens 
to return and fe-open their shops, while the country people supplied them 
plentifully with proviaioua; but the climate was found very unliealthy for 
the British troops, many of whom died there, owing, it i& supposed to the 
dampness of the flat lands, which are always so wet that the fields can only 
be crasaed by the narrow paved causeways constructed for that purpose. 

The news of the capture of Chusan was received with the utmost displea- 
sure at the court of Peking. The Emperor wrote immediately to Viceroy 
Lin, with his own hand, or to use the Chinese expreaalon, with the ' Vermil- 
lion pencil/ expressing his extreme dissatisfaction that his of&cers had not 
put a atop to the rebellious proceedings of the barbarians; and commanding 
the viceroy to repair immediately to Peking, to answer for !iis misconduct. 
The Emperor also wrote to Elepoo, the governor of Niugpo, an aged man- 
darin and a member of the imperial famdy, who was very highly respected, 
desiring^ that he would cause to be constructed, mthout delay, several vesseli 
on the raodel of the English ships of Avar, to be employed against the Bri- 
tish occupants of Chusan. The governor fom'arded this extraordinary 
order to the head of the nav&J department at Ningpo, who, being utterly 
ignorant of the construction of Engliah alupa, and fearing the coneequenoea 
of disobedience, killed hiiofielf in despair. 

Towards the close of the year 1840, Admiral Elliott sailed up the Peiho 
rivCTj to hold a conference with Keshen, the riceroy of Pechelee, who hail 
just been appointed Imperial High Commissioner, and was on his way to 
Canton, with inatructions to take measures for terminating the war. The 
great object of this wily politician was the recovery of Chusan, which he 
knew full well would be more easily accompHshed by neg;otiatiou than by 
force; therefore he used all his endeavours to make terms with the admiral, 
who at length agreed to give up Chusan in exchange for Ilong-kong, on, 
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condition that the merchants whu ba^ suifered by the seizure of the opium, 
should be mdemniiied for their loss^, aud that all the prisoners at Nin^K), 
formerly alluded to, should be released; and as these terms were not ob- 
j*;ctc<l to, he consented to go round to Canton irith a part of the British 
forceSj iu order to meet Kejiheu, on his arrival in that city, and there to 
conclude the treaty. The commissiuuer proceeded on his journey through 
the promcesj and made his pubKe entry into Canton on the 29th of IVo- 
veraber, by wlaich time the British fleet hud arrived at Toong-koo island, 
not far distnnt from the entrance of the Caiitoa river. The ships were 
plentifully supplied with provisions by the country people of Toong-koOj 
who brought to them pigs, ducks, eggs, and vegetables, in abundance. As 
they moved from stiitiuu to station, theac people followed, and at every place 
where they anchored, cBtahhahed a market on the shore, by erecting a num- 
ber of houses with bamboo poles and mnts, the women &ud children assist- 
ing in the work; so that a Uttle liliagp was built in a few hours, and car- 
ried iivrnj with ease, wiifnever they wished to remove. 

Adniind EUiott was about this time obliged to resign hia coramnnd, on 
accoatit of ill health, and it rested with Captain Elliott to negotiate with 
Keshcu, who did not appear verj- ready to fidfil the cugiigemciits he had 
entered into with the Admiral, although lie coutitmed to profess his inten- 
tion of so doing. The Chinese have a maxim relating to the " Biirburians," 
which says, "when the territory of the sovereign is in danger, the people 
should make hfiste to deUver it; what would he the nac of keeping faith 
the enemy, thereby involving doubts and delays-'^ The new governor, 
len, was probably acting on this principle^ and strengthening liia forces 
to attack Chusan, while he detained the fleet at Canton, under pretence of 
making an amicable arrangement. At length, the English commander grow 
impatient at the delay; and on the fifth of January, 18JI, sent word to 
Keshcn, that if the treaty was not confirmed by eight o'clock on the morn- 
ing of the seventh, hostUitiea would be renewed. No answer arrived, tliere- 
fore on tho morning in question, some of the Bogue forts were nssmdted, 
and taken by storra, with dreadful loss on the part of the CMnese. 

The Bogue, or Bocca Tigris, is n narrow pass, about forty-five miles 
firom the mouth of the river, hai'ing t!ie strong forts of Aminghoy and 
Chuenpee on one side, and that of Tyeocktow on the other. Above theac 
are the islands uf North and South Waugtong; where Ibe river is about 
two miles broad, that being the narrowest part of the Bogue; and these 
islands are strongly fortified. Beyond the Bogue forts the river expands 
considenibly iu width, being in some places aa mudi as scvcu miles across; 
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but tDWitnla \^'himi[ju» it Eigniu becomes uamiw, and, a little belaw that vil- 
lugfc, divides itacli' into two bratichcs, from which numerous streams and 
camils run in all directions through many miles of paddy fields. 
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On these watera dwell tliousanda of fnniilies in boats, which miiy nitlier 
Im called fluatiiig houses, for the i>oor people ^ho iuhabit them have no 
other homes. Tlie river population of Canton is estimated at two hundred 
thuusimd, of whom the men go on shore in the day to work in the fields, 
or at any employment they can obtain; while the women earn a little 
raoucy bycarryiug passe]if,^ers in their hoata, whicrb they manage with great 
desterity. 

There are many of these dwellers on the waters, who gain their liveli- 




hood hy rearing ducks. The boats for thia purpose have on each side a 
compArtraent of basket-workj resting on the wnteij in which the ducks arc 
kopt at night, being sent out in the day to find their own fotnl i" the lakes 
and uiai'shca. Kach Huck knows its own boat, aiid returns at the signal of 
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the mMter, wlio stands on ft platform to whistle Iwk his fL-ivthered fsmily, 
nrhicli is iuataiitJy seen awiramiug homeward. There are also other hoaft. 



of a hflndsomer descriptiuii, fitted up in vciy clcpiiut style, and thcRe serve 
as caies, where Chinese gentlemen spend their evcninjjs. 

The appearance of a hostile fleet abnvc the Boj^nie, caused great coastem- 
ation araong the inhabitants of the Canton river, who upeetlily removed 
their rcsidcnees beyond the scene of dniig;cr. T]ic forts first taken !)y the 
English were those of Chuenpee and Tj'cocktow, wliich were bravely de- 
fended by the Chinese and Tartar troope, himclreds of whom fell in the 
actionj while mnny were destroyed by the Immii^ of seventeen war jimks, 
some of which were hloivn into the air by the firing of the powder 
magazines, and all on hoard of them perished. On the fullowinj^ day, n 
meaaa^ was sent to Admirai Qnan, chief in command at Anungboy, de- 
manding the Buirender of that fort, on which he requested three days truce 
thiit he mi{;ht communicate with Governor Kfshen, on the subject; and 
this Was granted, Keshen, who was now seriously aburncd, renewed the 
negotiation with Captain Elliott, promising to fulfil all the terras of tfte 
treaty, provided the Bogue forla were given up. and ine also wrote to Elcpoo, 
tlie j;ovomor of Nin^jpo, advising^ him to release the prisoners, as the only 
means of inducijig the English to evacuate the island of Chusim. The 
forts were then abandoned, the captives were restored to their fiiends, and 
the BritiMli troops left Chua:m and took up their quiu'tem at Honp-kongj 
which they now considered their o\vn, by the terms of the treaty, tuid on 
which island a provisional govcnnnent was immediately formed, to which 
the inlmhitauts very readily submitted. The site of a new town was then 
fixed upon, and the Chinese proprietors received a compenantion for their 
land, which was divided into building lota, and sold by auction; so that, in 
a short time, the town was actually in prog^^ss, a great msuiy of the natives 
heinj; employed in the work. In the mean time the Erapcrorj hearing' that 
the English had met with still further succcmi, sent to Ningpo, ordering 
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tliat iJl the prisoners should be put to tleatli ; but ttiia coiamand fortunately 
did not arrive till two days after they had been sent away; and the only 
coni-equence that ensued from it viia, that Blcpoo was deprived of lua office 
for his lenity. 

Many were tlie changcB that took place among the Chiixeae, during tliis 
war, both in tlieir civil and military appointments; aa every success of 
the Eufrlish wna sure to briii^ the displeasure of the Emperor upon some of 
hia offitei-a. In the meiuitime, Ciiptiiin KUiott, fmdiug there was no inten- 
tion, oa the part of the Chinese, to make any compeuaation for the opium, 
although thia was a principal article of the treaty, proceeded again to the 
Bo^te, where the Chinese lind been busy in streuf^hening the fortifications. 
On the night before tliis secotul attack on the forts, wliieh was made on the 
2fith of Fehniary, the heights of Anunghoy were covered with encamp- 
ments, and thousands of lantcma were seen waving to and frOj in answer to 
the signal gniua fired from the opposite fort, as a warning to the men to 
keep on the alert. 

We will pass over the dreadful details of the second attack upon the 
Bogue forts, all of which were taken; and the brave old Admiral Qiiaii, 
who highly distinguislicd himself on this occasion, was killed in the storm- 
ing of Anunghoy, while leading on his men to repulse the foe. It was not 
inime<liatcly kuoAvn that he had fallen, and his body not being rccognieed, 
was buried with the rest of the slain; hut it was afterwards sought for and 
ex.humed, at the earnest request of his relatives, who cimic with a tlsig of 
tnice on the day after the action^ to beg that it might be given up to them, 
and they carried it away with mueli sorrowing. 

The Emperor was exceedingly grieved at the loss of the vetera]i, and 
gave proofs of the high estimation in which he had held hiro, by settling a 
handsome pension on his aged mother, and giving directions that hia son^ a 
young man about eighteen, should present himself at court, as soon as his 
mourning was over, to receive honours. 

Kcshen had already been degraded to a lower rank, and had received 
several augry letters from hia Imperial master, to whom he adchrcssed a 
most humble memorial in vindication of his conduct. He represented the 
great advantages possessed by the foreigners, owing to the superiority of 
their ships; stated that he had made enquiries for a cannon founder, that 
better guns might be cast, Imt that there had not yet been time to get 
them ready; and reminded his majesty that the war with the pirates, in 
the reign of Urn father, had lasted many years; and that it was with extreme 
difficulty they were conquered at last, although they had no better boats 
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or ^ns tlian tlioac in use Eimongt tlic Imperial forces. Yet with all the 
semlity of a Cliinese subject, he conchided his defence by owning that he 
hnd been guilty of disobedience, and deserved to die for not having: per- 
formed impossibilitips. Tlie appc^al was made in vain, hut it wfm ci.'idcnt 
that the di»pleiisure of the Emperor was excited chiefly by the corrpspond- 
cnce maintained between the High Comjnissioner and Captniu Elliott, 
which had probably been communicated to him with sonic fiilse eolouring', 
as the reply to the memorial waa in these tenns; " We cannot cahnly put 
up with the insidts of these rebellious forci^ers, as yon have done. Blinded 
and unwilling to see aa you are, dare yon still have the boldness to neglect 
our comiSflnds, and continue to receive their documents. Such proceedings 
pass the bounds of reason ! Wortldc-sa tliat you are, what sort of heart, is 
contftiued witliin your bresat!"' 

Tliese reproaches were accompanied by a hint of pmiishment, which 
WHfl speedily followed by the arrest of the unfortunate offender, who was 
conducted to Pekingr in chains; and every member of his family was 
involved in his disgrace, according to the laws of China. Hia property, 
which is said to have been immense, was conii^scated. He had several 
palaces, and extensive lands, besides many banking-houses in different 
cities. His wealth in gold, silver, and jewels, was also enormous; and 
among the vnluablof found in his houses were eighteen or twenty gold 
watches, two images of horses and two of lions, made of precious stones, a 
bedstead composed entirety of tortoise-shell, several crystal wnsh-handa 
bnsina, and a quantity of rich silks, broad cloths, and costly furs. All these 
treasuresj a great number of female slaves, as well aa several princely CBtatea, 
became the property of the Emperor. 

Orders were now issued for the raising of troops, in every province, to be 
marched down to Canton, that they might expel the enemy by force of 
numbers, and tliousauds arrived daily from all points; but thej- were mostly 
inexperienced, uudiscipUncd nilagers, unequal to contend with men ac- 
cuatomed to regular Bervlcre; so that little was to be expected from their 
aid, although, in genend, there was no lack of personal courage among 
them. 

The Emperor had appointed his nephew, Yihahan, to the command of 
the armies, and had restored Llu to some of his former dignities, appointing 
liini governor of Chekeang province. Orders for the cxtennination of the 
rebels, were repeatedly issued from the court, and promises of pardon were 
freely held out to all who had in any way committed tliemsetvea by holding 
Commimicatioii with the barbarians, provided they would now moke araendH, 



by helping to destroy them; but in the meantime, every officer throughout 
the provmcc, both civU aud military, was deprived of his ball of honour. 
His ImpcriaJ Msijesty also issued a mandate to the tea growers to dealroy 
their crupa, promiaing to make them full conipeusation for the loss; and 
this comraanLl was, to a greiit extentj obeyed, but not nnivcrsalJy, isoidc 
of the farmers being of opinion that cropa were more xnJiuiblc than 
promises. 

The generals who couducted the armies were ccnuniandcd to sweep everv 
foreign sail from the seas, in order, as hia Majesty csprcaacd himself, to 
hll hiM ImpcriaLl mind with satisfaction; at the same time, waraiu^ his chief 
officers tbat they must expect to he severely dealt withj should they fail to 
iterminate the barbarians, or presume to make peace without his conaent. 
either case, the Emperor declm-ed that be Trould himself take the head 
of his army, and make an end of English aggresaion. 

Nothing could certainly be more impolitic than the tlireata of degradation 
and punishment hinnehed Eigsiinst the gcucrala. in case of failiire, as it 
natiuTilly followed that they would use eveiy means in their power to avoid 
the threatening doom; and thus they were led to send false reports of eveiy 
militiu^' cveiLt of an unfavourable nature, so that the Erapcror was never 
put in possession of the real facta, until circimistances rendered it impossible 
to conceal them from him any longer, which was not till the British forces 
vere actually advancing toM^ards Peking, in the middle of the following 
year. 

At one time, about the commencement of 1842, the season being nn- 
favourahle for raarehing, the war was for a short time retarded, during 
which, Taou-kwang was so completely liUled into & belief that the fo- 
reigners had been brought to submission, that he sent tablets, on which 
were thanksgivings inscribed with his own hand, to he hung up in the 
temples, and the mandarins of every province were ordered to make sacri- 
fices to Kwan-yin, the Goddess of Peace, for the restoration of that ines- 
timable blessing. Yet during the very time whilst these rites were being 
performed, the English were in possession of Hong Kong, fuid several 
important cities, and were even preparing to invade the capital. Tbcae, 
however, were subsequent events. We may now, tbercfoi'c, return to the 
appniaeh of the Chineac armies towards Cauton, and the renewal of hosi- 
tihties. These were commenced by the Chinese, who, early iu the month 
of May, broke through the truce that had been agreed upon after the 
capture of the Bogue Forta, by several hostile acts agaijist the shipping 
in the river. At the same time, the British and Dutch factories were 
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broken open by a Inrge body of troops, and after having been completely 
pkuidrrcd, -were stripped of all their oninjuents, and partly pulled down. 

The lusses of the Enplisli merchants on this occiisiou were very great, 
bwt thoae of Kowqua, the rich Hong niorchant, were still greater, for some 
fire junka sent a^nst the British ships, hiuing been drifted by the wind 
in a wrong direction, set fire to some of his warebouses, which were foil of 
valuable goods; and before the flames could he extiuguiabedj property to an 
immenne amount was cunsumetL 

It was now resolved to make a ilirect attack upon Canton; and while 
B. part of the fleet, conducted by Captain Elliuttj aiulcd up the river to tlie 
factories, to invest the city on that side, the re»t of the ships, tinder the 
eonimniid of General Sir liugli Gough, who hsid lately ai'riied from 
Madnis, proceeded by another hrauch of the stream to a difl'ereut puiut, 
and landed at a small creek, about two mUcs from the wall of the town, 
neai- which, on some heights, stood four fortresses, with guna mounted, and 
guarded by Tartar troops. These were ail assailed at once, tmd taken by 
storm, the gallant defence of the Tailars costing miiny Uvea, and the 
pei>ple of Canton saw, with dismay, the Britiab flag^ waving ou the forts to 
wliich they hud trusted for their safely. Tlac firing' from tlic walk of the 
city waa continued all day, but at uight all the princijud inlmhitiuits 
departed with their families, taking with them their plate, jewels, and other 
valuable property. 

There is no doubt that Cnnton might then have been occupied by the 
Erigbah, without much or any opposition; but Captain Jilliott preferred 
milking terms with the authorities of that city, who, throuf^h the medium of 
llowqua, ofl'ered to treat for its ransom. Tlic conditions proposed, and 
a;jn^ced to, were these. Six millions of dolliu^ were to be paid, ivitlun seven 
dnys, for the use of the liritiah government, besides a sufficient sum to 
Indcmnily those who hud suff'i'red by the plunder of the factories. Tlie 
Imperial Commissionera, and all the troops, except those belonging to the 
province, were to withdraw to the distance of sixty milea from Ciiuton; and 
the Chinese were to engage not to repair their fortifications, or erect any 
new ones, till the disputes between the two nations slioidd be finally settled. 
This treaty was signed by Ke Kmig, the governor, Yihshan, the Tartar coni- 
maruier-in-chief, and the Commissioners, on the dav after the capture of the 
heightsf and it was a grent disappointment to tlie vLctora, juat when they 
were preparing to take possession of the city, to receive a message from 
Captain Elliott, commanding them to stop all fiuther proceedings. 

The Tartar troops had scarcely mai"chctl out of Cimton, when a new 
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iirtny, numbering apparently mimy thonsands, appeared on the heights in 
warlike array, ou wUicU tbc Euglish, wiio nELturally suspected that treacli- 
ery waa Intcturled, sent to r^qiiire mi explanation; but as tlie occurrence 
wiis aa much a myatery to the ruling powers as to tliomselves, eni^niriea 
were instituted respecting the unknown troops, when it was ascertained that 
id! the youn^ ruatiea of thirty-six villagea around Canton, had entered into 
a compact to deliver their country from the barbarians, and having armed 
themBclves, had assembled to the number of about twenty-five thousand, 
for that purpose. Their valiant intentions were, however, fiTiatrated by a 
peremptory order from the magistrates to disperse, and they returned quietly 
to their homes. 

The despatches sent by Yihshan to Peking respecting what had taken 
place at Canton, were n* far from the truth as can well be imagined. Not a 
word was said about the ransom money, but Ids Imperial Majesty waa in- 
formed that the city liaWng been iji danger, and the people having begged 
for pciicc, the Commissionera had been induced to promise the barbarianB 
one million of taels of silver for their opinm, which, he said, was all they 
deaired, and that when this demand should be complied witl), they would 
be quite willing to withdraw to the outer waters, that is, beyond the Bog^ic. 
Thus the Emperor was kept in ignorance of the real state of allairs, while 
the forbearance of the British commander was purchased at the price of six 
millions of dollars, four of which were paid out of the treasury,, and the 
rest by the liong merchants, the ehure of Howqua being 820,000. Wien 
the greater part had been paid, and security given for the remainder, the 
British troops returned to Hong Kong. The arrangement made by Captain 
Elliott not being generally approved of, he was superseded by Sir Henry 
Pottinger, who arrived at Macao, in August 1841. 

In the meantime, the mandarins of Canton, regardless of the treaty, were 
erecting new fortifications in many places along the river, and repairing those 
that had been injured; but the foreign trade was proceeding as usual, below 
Whampoa, a villfige about twelve miles fi-om Caaton, where the foreign 
trading vessels are usually anchored, and opium was again seUiug along the 
whole line of the coast. 

The new British Commandant adopted a different line of conduct from 
that pursued by his predecessor, giving the Chinese authorities to under- 
stand that they miist either accede to all the demands of the IJritisb govern- 
ment, or expect that very decided steps would be taken to force them into 
compliance. Not only did he require payment for the opium, but that 
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uther ports, besides thut of Canton, should be opened to Britisli trade; aiul 
lie resolved not to terminate tbc war on nny other couditioos. 

An expedition wiis immediately undertaken against Amoy, a strongly- 
fortiltcd city aud jiurt, in an island of the same name, bclon^ug to the 
province of Pokien, and situated, itithiu a spacious bay, ^Ijout hn-lf-wny 
between Canton and C'hiisau. The Iowa is large and pdpulous, defended 

by stone walls nnd batteries, and 
has, from time imnienioi"ial, been 
a place of ;^rcat trade, its mer- 
chaut^ being classed among the 
most wciUthy and enterprising in 
the Eastcni world. It has a ^ery 
fine harbour, ivitli every conve- 
nience for loading and imloading 
ships, which can sail close up to 
the houses; and it also possesses 
a fine citadel, with a cauiiou 
fuiiiicby, and vast magazines for 
niihtarj* stores in tlic subm'bs, 
wliich are separated from tlic city 
by a cham of rocky hills, over 
which a ]iaved road leads through 
a pass, with a massive ^^.tcway on 
the highest point. The streets of the city arc narrow, but it coiitaina 
several handsome temples, and houses betongiug to the mandarintt and 
merchant*. 

The fleet destined to attack this important place, consisted of thirty-four 
Teasels, four of them utuauiers, wliicli a]ijjeurc(.l off Aniyy, on the twenty- 
Bixth of Auguat. The mandarins iiumcdintcly despatched an officer with a 
flagr of truce, to know why so many slupK had come together, and what 
commodities tlicy wanted. He was told tliey were not come to trwic with 
the people of A,tnoy, which lie jpruhiLhly knew [M;rfectly well; and Sir Henry 
Pottinger sent a writlet; auswer, adih'esscd to the chief commanding otficer 
of Fokien, stating that the difltrcuces existing between the Cbineae empire 
and Gixmt Britain, made it his duty to take possession of the town, and to 
hold it until those diHtTcm'es should be settled; therefore, he iutininted 
that, to save bloodahed, he wonltl ailvise that tt fihoidd be surrendered with- 
out resLstanee. The hint hud the desired elleet, and vcrj- little opposition 
was made; but despair caused several of the mandiuina to commit suicide, 
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wliicli, ill China, is uot considered a crime, and is, tlierefore, often resorted 
to in times of dirticulty and daiig;er. 

When the eity was entered hy the British troops*, it waa found in much 
the same stiitc as Tinghac, on » siruiW occajjioii. The moat respectable of 
the inhabitants had fled, and a great deal of property liad been removed, 
hut miicli had been ueceasarily left beliiiid; and the streets were soon filled 
with pUnulcrcrs, who, in spite of the efforts of the soldiery, contrived to 
ajipropriate a vast quantity of goods to ivliich tlicy had no claim. Lea^ving 
a garrison at Rolungsoo, a KtmUl rocky islmid, for min g part of the fortifi- 
cationa of Amoy, the expedition proceeded to Chusan, which was speedily 
rc-occupicd, but not without the sacrifice of many hves ou the part of the 
Chinese, who made au attcinjit to defend Tinghae, but were aooii obliged to 
surrender; and thia fine island was again governed by a British magistracy. 

Tlie next conquest wss that of Cliinbae, a large and opulent city at the 
mouth of tlie Ningpo river, the occupation of ivhich was a preliminarT,- 
step to tiie attack upon Nmgpo itself. Chinhae stmids at the foot of a lofty 
likll, and 18 inclosed by « high wall, about thirty-seven feet in thickness, 
over which may be seen the tall masts of vessels, gliding along a bnuich of 
the river that runs through the town. On the summit of the hill ia tlie 
citadel, which, from its commanding position, is most iniportimt as a mili- 
tary Estation, being, as it were, the key to both Chinhae and Ningpo, the 
ktter situated about fifteen miles up the river. This forti-ess is also sur- 
rounded by a strong wall, with massive gates, and on two sides, the height 
is so precipitous, that it is inaccessible, except at one poijit, where a narrow 
path winds from the sea, which skirts the base of the hill, and to this path 
there ia no way by land. The eita{lel communicates with the town, bv a 
Htcep causeway, to n baiTiEr gate, at the bottom of the hill, where a bridge, 
over a moat, leads to one of the city gates; and when the British fleet ar- 
rived, every point was fortified with batteries^ and guns mounted, while the 
hills were covered with cncampmcnta. 

The taking of Chinhae was accompanied by some of the moat frightfid 
scenes of misery that were witnessed during the whole couree of the 
■war. The Chineae having prepared to make a vigorous resistance, the city 
and citadel were bombarded at once, and aa the former was vcrj* denaely 
[jcoplcd, mmibers of the inhabitjmts were killed, even in their houses. 
Among the melancholy incidents of that dreadfid day was, the bereavement 
of a poor man, whose four children were struck at the same moment, by a 
camion ball. The distracted father was seen embracing their lifeless bodies 
in turn, and Eittempting to thi-ow liimself into the river, while his friends 
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were holding him back. " These," remnrkcfl mi oHiccr wlio was an eye wit- 
ness of this sad spectacle, " are tlte ttnavoidalilc tiiiserie* of war:" nor was 
it, on tliis occaiion, a soUton,' instance of such calniuitiea. 

Cbinhac was taken on the tenth of October; and on the following day, 
the fleet proceeded up the river to Niiigpo, having; left a guard uf tliree 
hundred men in the captured city. The nanie of the river ia the Tnhee, 
iuid the country thi-ough which it runs ia a higldy-c-ultivated plain, inter- 
sected with numerous canals, and abounding with atttle, which is an 
unusual sight in China. The ^illiLges are numerous, mid a lar^^e town is 
situated at ei^ery five or sii miles along the river, while, in the distance, are 
seen ranfjes of loftj" liiUa, forming the bouiidarv' of a verj^ chamiing pros- 
pect. The wliole province of Chekeang is luxuriant and beautiful, aud 
contains an immense populntion, all the towns and rillagea being crowdcil 
with inhabitants. Numerous families al^i dwell on tlic waters, which are 
enlivened by rerdurc, ns the poor people who lead tliis amphibious kind, of 
life, cultivate httle gardens on board their barges. 

Hang-chow-foo, wbich, under some of the early dynasties, was tbe capital 
cf the empire, is still one of the most wealthy and plea^nt cities of CHna.. 
It is supposed to contain a |topulation equal to that of I^ondon, and is 
adorned with many elegant buildings. The shops ai-o handsiome, and well 
stocked, not only with native produce, but with British maiiufattiires, paiti- 
cularly broad cloth, wbich is very ranch used in this and the more uorthem 
parts of China, The country rtrcmnd Hiing-chow-foo is studded with oma- 
nieuted villas, and lofty pagotlfta, and ia beautifidly diversified with hill and 
dale, the former covered to the summit with a variety of trees and slunibs, 
among which, th.e catophor and tallow trees are oonspicnous, the one by 
their bright green, the other by their purple, leaves; and as Chekoang ia 
one of the principal silk pro»-incc9, plautatiuiis of mulberry trees are found, 
in, every part. 

TLe city of Niug|m, now a place of so rancii interest and importance to 
Great Britain, was taken without the least opposition on the part of the 
iidiabitants, many of whom assisted the English to scale the wallsj and 
open the gjitcaj which had been barricaded, so that, happily, the terrible 
scenes that had occurred at Cliinhae were not enacted on this occasion. 
Ningpo is a much larger city than Cliinhae, and being in the imrncdtate 
vicinity of the green tea districts, which arc partly in Chckeang, aud partly 
in Gan-hocy, oue of the three divisions of the ancient province of Nanking, 
it IB very convenieutly situated as a trading station for British vessels. It 
luts bIx arched gates, and ia almost sinTounded by water, the riier niiiuing 
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on one side almost close to the walls, and a canal, forming a liouKdari* to 
the remainder of the city, with the exception of a small part of the suburbs. 
The raioparta are hij,''li, and so wide, tliat tliree carriages might be driven 
abreast on tbeir sunmiit, and tlic walls are strengthened by hufrc square 
buttressea on the inside. 

The honaes in Ninfrpo have generally two atones, the one raised above 
the other on pillars, each story having a separate tiled roof. All the j^ood 
lioiises are within a small court, tbc 
latter paved with flag stones, and orna- 
mented with flower-beds, and tanlis for 
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(jfold fish. The principal entra.ace to these abodes consists of the uaual triple 
doors, but those which form a communication between diflerent apartments, 
arc of many fantastic shapes, Tliere are no g^laas windows, and when the 
Eiijtlish first aiTived, there were no fire-places; but the officers very soon 
supplied that deficiency in the houses where they established themselves, 
and have thus introduced a oonveiiicnce into Cluna, which will probably be- 
ccnie peneral among a people who are by no means indifferent to their per- 
sonal comforts. 

A cnrions incident, highly illustrative of the Chinese character, la related 
by one of the British offieers, as ha\'ing occurred during hia residence at 
Ningpo- A paper was one day thrown over the wall, addressed to the 
EngUshj containing, among other arguments, this siugidar appeal to their 
feelings, on the impropriety of remaining any longer in China. " You have 
been away from yo«r country long enough; your motliers and siHtcrs must 
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be loTifjing for your return. Go badt to your families, for wc do not vant 
yoH here." 

In. the month of March, 1842, the Chiu^e made a desperate effort to 
, recover the cities of Chinhae and Ning'po, whicli they entered on the same 
day, by scftUrig the walls; hut in both eases, they were repidsed ivith 
considerable loss. At Niiig;po, about two hundred and fifty soldiers were 
killed ill the market place, when the remainder »ave<l themselves by fUght, 
ftcrarabtinjj oi-er the wnLls in the utmost confusion. This iittrtcli appears to 
have been the result of a plan, coTicei-ted among the chiefs of the army and 
some of the ^I'emors, as a fleet of junks was sent just at the same time 
opiinst Chusan, but equally without effect. 

Having failed in their enterprises, the Chiueae forces assembled at Tsekee, 

[a town about eleven miles from Ningpy, where they formed an extensive 

i eueampnicDtr and endeavoiured to cut off the supplies that were carried 

■every day, by the eountry people, into tlic city. This measure brought on 

Ian immediate engagement, and again the Imperial troops were put to 

flight, leading above ai.i hundred dead upon the field. For two uioutha 

after tliis battle, hostilities were suspended, and the markets, as iu time of 

peace, were plentifidly supplied with ^Kjultrj', fish, aud leiy fine vegetables. 

About thia time, the Emperor removed to Zhehol for the summer, wliich 

gave rise to a report in the British army, that he had fled in dismay, on 

hearing of the prejiaratious thnt were making for the invasion of the 

capital; hut tliis mistiikc ivjis aooii (liscovered, as he haughtily refiised to 

listen to the proposed terms of peace, and continued to iasue orders for 

the total auuihilation of the cuemy, not being a\tarc of the true state of 

affairs. 

On the sei-enth of May, the British army left. Ningpo, on its prognn 
towards the north. The intention of the general iva-s to proceed to Nan- 
king, aud take possession of that important city, as a prelude to the attack 
on Peking, provided the Emperor should persist in refusing to make peace 
on the terms demanded Iiy the government of Great Britain. Between the 
mouths of the Tahee and Yang-tse-keang, or Ningpo .lud Nanking rivers, 
on the coast of Chekeong, stands the town of Chapoo, the chief port of 
communication between China and Japan. It is aituated at the foot of a 
chain of wooded hills, which, on the landing of the English, were covered 
with Tartar tronjps, who fled without making any attempt to prevent the 
invaders from entering the citj'. The Tartar inhabitants of Chapoo, those 
who were able to bear arms being all eoldicrs, occupied a small division of 
the town, separated from that of the Chinese, by a wall, and buiU with the 
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regularity of an encampment, where tliey dwelt with their wives and 
children, n^ny of whom were made widows and orplians on that fatal day; 
for, unfortutiately, when the snldiers fled from the heights, n party of about 
three hundred Tartars. t<)ok refii^c in a temple, to which they were pur- 
sued; and under the ini«takea idea that, if they surrendered, no quarter 
would he giren, they fired on the enemy, kilUng and wounding: aeveral 
British officers ; an act of uaelcss resistance that cost the lives of all, with 
the exception of ahout forty, who were ma.de piiaoiiers, but were subse- 
quently relcjifled. Those who had Bought safety in flight, on the first 
appejuTinceof the British force, carried their families away with them; but 
most of the poor women whose husbands were killed at the Joss house, not 
knowing where to look for protection, luid fully impressed ■with a belief that 
perpetual slavery would he their lot, ahould they fall into the hands of the 
foe, threw their helpless infanta into the tanks and wells, and then destroyed 
themselves or each other. Many were saved by the timely interference of 
those they feared. Prom this, and many other scenes of horror witnessed 
during the war, it is evident that suicide is of more frequent occurreace in 
China than in any other part of the known world. 

Soon after the capture of Chapoo, the fleet entered the river Yang-t»e- 
keangf or the Child of the Ocean. This noble stream rises in Thibet, and 
flows through 2700 miles of country ere it reaches the sea, being the 
largest river in the world, except the Mississippi and the Amazon; and 
considering the innumerable canab which it supplies with water, to keep 
the country through wliicli it passes under constant irrigation, the com- 
merce carried on upon its bosom, the fruitfidncsa of its hanks, and the 
depth, and breadth of its waters, it may well chdra the first place among tlie 
rivers of the globe. The right bank of the Yang-tse-keang is more pic- 
turesque than the left, on account of the chains of hills which rise behind 
each other, and which are covered with rich and varied foliage, not merely 
in the distance, but sweeping down to the banks of the stream j while the 
coimtry on the other side is flat, and cultivated with rice, but rtindered 
pleasing to the eye by many neat little villages. Aa the fleet sailed 
majestically up the river, the villagers flocked, in crowds, to the shore, to 
gaze at the novel apectacle of steam sliips on the waters of China. On the 
twentieth of JuJy, the fleet anchored at Chin-keang-foo, a strongly-fortified 
city, wliich, aa regards its entrance by the Yang.tsc-keang, is looked upon 
tm one of the keys of the empire, and forms a barrier for the defence of the 
interior. 

The river is, in this part, ahout a mile and a, half broad, and near the 
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store rists the fanious mountain of Kinatian, or 

Golden Inlimd, the beauties of which ure bo 
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hanging 
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present, at first, a very formidable appearance; but no sooner had the 
English set foot upon tlic sliurc, than they fled down the hillB, awd dis- 
persed in all directions, so great was the terror now inspired by the sight 
of British soldiers, l^ie Tartars, however, bravely defended the city, dis- 
puting cveiy inch of ground, and tiring incessantly from the ramparts, 
which were at length aaccudud by scahng lacMera, and alter sonic desperate 
fighting, iu which many Englishmen were killed, the British flag wa* 
planted on the walls. Still the Tartars continued to resist with dcterraincd 
Taloiu-, fighting in the streets with their long spears, and firing with match- 
locks from the houses, for several hours, till night came on, when tlicy were 
obUged to pve np the contest, and the inhabitants then began to make 
their escnpe from the city. 

The taking of Chin -k can g-foo is meraonible for one of those extraordinary 

i-acts of individual rosohition to which some would give the name of heroism, 
others, that of folly or mudncsa. Tliis was the self-sought fate of the 
Tartar general, who had made the greatest exertions to save the city, hut 
who, when he found that tlie cotitcat was decided in favour of the cueniy, 
went into his house, and taking his accustomed aeat in an arm chair, 
ordered his servants to set fire to the dwelling. His body wsis found the 
nert day much burned, but retaining the sitting posture in which he hat! 
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placed Iiiraself to meet the approach of death. Probably he had swallowed 
opium, to deaden Ids senses era the flames reached him, as this is suj)|K>sed 
to be not an lincommon prdctiee. On the monuiig after the battle, the 
atreets were foiuid to be strewed witli the dead; the houses were mostly 
deserted, those of the govcrmuetit officers were in flames; the ahops were 
broken open aud plundered; and fcmEdc suicide waa committed to a more 
fearful extent than eveii at Chapoo, 

But let us leave this aceiic of horror, and proceed with the fleet to the 
famous city of Nankiiifr, forty niiles higlicr up the river. This ancient 
capital is still a large, populous, ftnd wealthy city, aud although cxhibitiog 
none of that splendour which depends on the residence of the court, ia 
still 8U])erior, in many respects, to the present metropoUs. It ia the resi- 
dence of a great number of literary men, aud has mauy flourishing manu- 
factures, particiUarly those of silk, and the cotton cloth which is known by 
its name. The city and its \'icinily present many objects of attraction, 
among which, the porcelain tower still holds the first place. This celebrated 
work of art, and the temple to which, it is attached, were built by the 
Emperor Youg-lo, ere he removed the seat of government from Nanking 
to Peking. 

Tlie pag^oda is the moat elegant structure of the kind that has hitherto 
been met with by Europeans in Cliina, and takes ita mune firom the tiles of 
white porcelain with wliicli the soUd brick-work of the building ia covered, 
ercry tile being cast in a moidd, with an iudentui'c in the ahajie of a half 
croaa, the bricks having a projecting piece of a similar form, wliieh fits into 
the cavity. The tower consists of nine atoriea, and is remarkable for its 
correct proportions. Its form is octiigonal, the angles being marked ou 
each side by a row of tiles, red aud yreen placed alternately. A light 
balustmde of green porcelain thus rouud each stoi^', at every corner of 
which hangs a bell. The staircase ia within the wall, and communicates 
with every floor. Each story forma a room with n painted roof, aud con- 
tains a number of idols placed in tiiehes; and each room has four windows, 
placed towards the four cardinal poiuta. There are priests attached to this 
pagoda, to keep it in good order, and to see that it is illumbiated at aU fes- 
tivals, the expenses heiiig paid by the contributions of those who bestow 
money for such pui-jjoses in tlie hope of propitiatiuy: the deities. 

It ivjis about the middle of August, wlien the British fleet arrived within 
sight of Nanking, which was garrisf>ned by about fourteen thousand troops; 
and here another sanguinary conflict was expected, but happily this antici- 
pation was not realized, for just aa the attack was about to be commenced. 
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a flag of truce was displayed, and the British general was informed that 
certain high Commissioners, deputed by the Emperor, were on their way 
for the purpose of negotiating a peace. These joyful tidings were speedily 
confirmed by the arrival of the three delegates, Ke)iiiiig, an uncle of the 
Emperor, an elderly man of di^fied manners, whose rank was denoted by 
his yellow girdle; Elepoo, the former governor of Chekeang, who has been 
already spoken of, and who was distinguished as a member of the royal 
family, by his red girdle; and a Tartar general, whose girdle was blue. 
The last, having been degraded for some offence, wore a cap with a white 
ball on the top, while the caps of his three attendant officers were distin- 
guished by balls of a blue colour, denoting a superior rank to that of their 
master, who had not been deprived of his command, although lowered in 
point of dignity, a case of very common occurrence at the capricious court 
of the Celestial Empire. These high functionaries were conveyed on board 
the Comwallis in a steam vessel, and opened the negotiations which termi- 
nated in a treaty of peace, which was most honourable to the English 
nation, and which was signed on the 29th of August, 1842. 

As the British plenipotentiary had yielded nothing of his demands, all 
the concession was on the part of the Chinese government, which was thus 
placed in the novel position of being compelled to hsten to the dictates of 
a foreign power, notwithstanding the vain-glorious boasting of a minister 
who in one of his despatches had said, " Shall a small nation dare to 
propose terms to the great central empire? such presumption cannot be 
borne!" The small nation did, however, propose terms, and the great cen- 
tral empire was obliged to accede to them. 

The articles of the treaty were these: " Lasting peace and friendship to 
be preserved between the two empires. China to pay twenty-one millions of 
dollars, as an indemnification for the expenses of the war. The five ports of 
Canton, Amoy, Foo-choo-foo, Ningpo, and Shang-hae, to be open to the 
British, who should have the liberty of appointing consuls to reside in those 
towns; and regular tariffs of import and export duties to be established, so 
that the merchants might not be subjected, as they had been, to the impo- 
sitions of the Chinese authorities." The island of Hong-kong was to be 
ceded for ever to the crown of England. All subjects of Great Britain, 
whether European or Indian, then prisoners, were to be released, without 
ransom or conditions of any kind. And lastly, the Emperor was to grant 
a free pardon to all those of his own subjects who had incurred penalties by 
holding intercourse with the British Officers. 

The Emperor objected strongly to the opening of Foo-choo-foo, on 
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account of its vicinity to the principal black tea distncts ; alleging that if 
tlic Eiiglish shipped their ten at this port, instcnd of at Canton, the tradEi 
of the latter place would be ruined, and great numbers of his Bubjecta 
thereby injured; but as the object of gsining access to this port was tbe 
I'cry one that formed the ground of objection on the part of the Chinese 
government, name!_v, to avoid the inconvenience and expense of bria^g; 
goods four hiuifh-ed miles for shipment; this point was inaiated on, and 
eventually gained by the British plt;iiipotenttary, who, as a security for the 
e'i&ctioii of the treaty-, announced his intention of keepuig possession of 
Chusan and Koo-long-soo, until all the money should be paid, and the rest 
of the terms fully completed. 

Foo-choo-foo, a place of considerable trade, and the capital of the pro- 
vince of Fokien, is seated on the )>anks of the Min, one of the great rivers 
of China. The country around is mountaLuous, and the scenery on the 
borders of the river is described as being very romantic ami bcaiitiftd, 
resembling, here and there, the most picturcsipc parts of the banks of the 
Rhinej and as the climate is much more temperate than in the southern 
pro\-iuces, Foo-choo-foo will probably be more pleasant to the English as 
a iilace of residence, than Canton. The city stands on both aides of the 
river, the two parts being connected by a celebrated stone hri<^c, conaistlng 
of thirty-tlm^e arches, which is mentioned as a wonderful work of art^ by 
the Jesuit writera of the Beventeenth century. The hberty of trading to 
Foo-choo-foo is of the utmost importance to this country, as the black teaa 
can be broiight in boats direct to the ships from the farms where they are 
grown; and thus the enormous expenses of land carriage to Canton will 
be obviated. Shftng-hae is one of the greatest commercial emporiums of; 
eiistcrn Asia, being advantageously sittiated for native trade, on the river 
Woo-aung, which flows mto the mouth of the Yang-tae-keang, and thus 
communicates with the Great Ciuial, and the Yellow River. This port has 
a commodious harbour, and is frc()uented by trading junka from all parts 
of the empire. The streets arc narrow, but many of them are paved with 
tiles, and although the ahops arc small, they are plentifully stocked with 
native commodities of all descriptions; and many of thorn contain English 
broad cloth* and other European goods. The great advantage of Shang- 
hae, as a British station, is its easy communication, by flater, with the 
interior provinces of the empire, and the popidous citiea on the Yang-tse- 
kcang, and the Imperial Canal. 

After the signing of the treaty at Naaking, tlie British sliips began to 
leave the river, and by the cikI of October, the troojis had all returned to 
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their several stations. Lord Saltoun was appointed governor of Hong- 
kong, where great improvements had been made since the British had been 
in possession of the island. The new town, the principal part of which is 
built on a hill, has made considerable progress, and many marine villas 
have been erected in the most picturesque situations by the English officers, 
for their own residence. A Baptist chapel, the first Protestant place of 
worship in China, was consecrated at Hong-kong on the 17th of July, 
1842; and about the same time, a beneficent individual presented to the 
British authorities in the island, twelve thousand dollars, for the purpose 
of building a hospital for foreign seamen, either at Hong-kong, or any 
other of the British settlements. The dunor is a wealthy Farsee merchant, 
largely connected with the British trade in India. 

The peace bo happily concluded at Nanking, was in some danger of being 
disturbed by intelligence which reached the British plenipotentiary, soon 
after his return to Amoy, of an atrocious act committed by the Chinese 
authorities at Formosa, who had put to death the crews of two vessels which 
had been wrecked some months previously on that island. The unfortunate 
men, amounting to above two hundred and eighty, thus cruelly deprived of 
life, were mostly natives of India, but subjects of Great Britain. There 
were also a few Europeans and Americans, six of whom were spared, on 
the supposition that they were of higher rank than the rest, and ought to 
be sent to Peking for execution; for it appeared that the Emperor had 
sanctioned the perpetration of this enormity, under a false impression that 
the ships had come to the island with hostile intent. Sir Henry Pottinger, 
on receiving the melancholy news, peremptorily demanded that all those 
who had been concerned in the transaction, should be degraded, and their 
property given up for the benefit of the families of the sufferers. The 
Emperor readily promised to investigate the afiuir, and make tJl the amends 
in his power for the cruelty and injustice of his officers, who will, no doubt, 
be severely punished, not only for their barbarity, but for having misrepre- 
sented the circumstances to their sovereign. 

Not long after the sad event at Formosa, a serious disturbance took 
place at Canton, owing to the misconduct of some Lascars, which led to 
the assembling of a mob, and an attack on the British factory, which was 
plundered and set on fire. The English and American ladies were placed 
under the protection of Mingqua, the Hong merchant, who politely sent 
sedans to convey them to his factory, and even offered them an asylum in 
his hotise; but as the riots were speedily terminated by the arrival of Sir 
Hugh Oough, tlicy had no occasion to avail themselves of Cliiucsc hospi- 



tnlity, »o tliat the unprecedeiiUjd event of an English ]ady paying a visit to 
a ChiueRC family, has yet to be recorded amou^ the ciirioua events of the 
niueteeth ceiitiur^'. 

Tlie ratificittioii uf the treaty of peace has been delayed in consequence 
of the sudden death of the High Commissiouer Klepcw; but the raouopoly 
of the Hong mcrcliniits is abolished, aud there seema to he every reason to 
hope and believe that, in a short time, the social its well ns coTnmercial 
intercourse between Grgiit Britain and China, will be so friUy established, 
that the people of England will no longer be strangers in the Celestial 
Empire. 
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T is imivereally bdicvcd that tlie 
Tichj fertile, and extensive re^on 
kuown by the name of India, was one of the earliest 
civilized coiuitrics of the ancient world. It has never 
been, like China, a great monarchy nuited under one 
head, Imt has, from the most reraute ages, been divided 
into many states, of whieh the early history is very 
unccrtmn. 
The empire of the Hindiis was probably fomidcd as curly as that of the 
Chinese, and, long before the Greek invasionj bad attained to a high degree 
<jf prosperity, and made considcrablt; progreHS in various arts, Se^-eral 
large kingdoms, under a well-regulated form of government, besides mi 
intinitc number of smaller atutes, were in existence many centuries before 

[the ChriRtiau er»; but there is no authentic histoiy respecting their founda- 
tion, nor are there any records of their first rulcra^ except the romnntic 
legends of the ancient poets of the liuid, uldch are fiJl of fiiblcs, Tljc 
HiuduB, it is believed, were not the original people of the country, but 
cotuQists, who had wandered from some more western cUme, and located 
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a small tract of land, about one Lundrctl miles to tlie north of tlie present 
city of Ddhi. The period of their sirriTal is unknown, nor has it ever been 

ascertained from «ha.t country tli(;y ciitnc; but there la {,'rcat rcfison to sup- 
pose that the first settlcra were a company of pritsts, from -wbom descended 
tlie powerful order of Bramins, who established their rebgion with a farm of 
govcmment constituted by thcraselveSj afid gained au aaceiidancy over 
the barbarian natives by the influence of superior learning. 

The sxirfacc of the country was, probably, at that time covered with 
extensive forests^ and thinly inl;ahited by a few unci-rilized tribe*, whose 
origin is unknown. A broken chain of mountfiins^ called the Vindya range, 
extending from east to west, fomied a natural division of tlie countiy into 
two parts; all to the north of that chain recciWn}^ the name of Ilindostan, 
all to the south that of the Deccau; and this distinction ia still preserved 
by the natives, while the Europeaua apply the term Hindustan to the whole 
of India. It appears that tlie north of the country was, for a long period, 
more advanced in civilization than the south, but as the Hindus l)ecanic 
more numerons, they spread themselves southward, and gradually eata- 
lished the laws and religion of the Bramins all over India. Some have 
conjcctiui^d that the first strangers who formed a settlement on tlic Indus 
were an Egyjitiau colony, or if not so, that they had derived their know- 
ledge of the arts they introduced into India, &om the Eg\i>tiai:i3, It has 
also been ima^ned that the Cramius were the wise men alluded to in the 
book of Kings, where we are told that, " SoIamon''s wisdom excelled the 
wisdom of all the children of the East coiuitry, and all the wisdom of 
E|f;i-pt," In all probability, these priests established themselves in India, 
with the view of becoming its chief rulers, as they brought with them a 
collection of sacred writings, called the Vcdas, to which they ascribed a 
supernatural ori^u, and upon which all the ancient laws of the Hindua 
were founded. The people were taught to bebeve that these books carae, 
by some miraculous means, from Brama, the supreme deltj', who gave to 
the priests iUonc the power of explaining them, forbidding all men from 
seeking knowledge from any other source; and thus the Bramins, by the 
aid of superstition, became the sole nistructora of the people, and obtained, 
in consequence, a most unlimited influence over them. 

It is, therefore, evident, that the earliest form of government kuowii in 
India, was that of a powerful priesthood; and it ia supposed that the first 
coile of taws promidgated among the Hindu*, was compiled by the Bramins 
themselves about the ninth century before the Christian era, Tliese laws, 
which arc referred to aa giving the earliest picture of the state of society 
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amoti^ tiiC Indian nations, wen? clra'wii from the Vcdas, ^d Gained with a 
view of juaintaiiiing the supreniacy of the priests over all otlieT classes, 
even that of kinjjs. They are called the laws of Menu, and are said 
to have been the work of an ancient lawgiver, who, according to Hindu 
traditionj lived at the time of the Flood, from which ke was miraculoualy 
preserved hv the iuterpositioD of Drama; but the code affords in itself manj 
proofs that it was composed at a period when the conintiy waa populoua, 
and the people far advanced in the arts of eivdised Life, when the lands 
were in a high state of cultivation, and there were Itingdonia governed by 
great princes; so that many centuries miiat have elapsed firom the period 
of the Deluge, to have afforded time for such improveuientsj and thenoe it 
is inferred that the Bramius themselves composed these kws according to 
their ovro \iew8 respecting the best form of government to be established 
in the country. 

The moat important institution of this code was a diinsiou of the people 
into four distinct castes or classes, wliich were prohibited from intermixing; 
either by marriage or occupation. The first c\ass wiils that of the pricst- 
liood, who ruled over the political as well as the reli^ous affaira of the atate, 
and were treflted with far greater respect than the kmgs, who belonged to 
tlie second order: their persona were held so sacred, that they could not 
lawfully be put to death, even for the greatest crimes; while any person 
who injured a Bramin, was punished with greater severity than for any 
other offence. The second was the warrior caate, called Kshatriya, which 
comprehended all the soldiers and rulers of the country; kings, princes, 
and inagiatratca. The third class, or Vaiayas, comprised the great mass of 
the people^ as it included the husbandmen, merchants, and those who prac- 
tised trades, except the lower order of mcehauies, who belonged to the 
Sudra or aernle caste, which was composed of servants and labourers. 
There were no slave-s attached to the sod, but domestic slavery, which at a 
later period was universal over the whole of India, probably existed in those 
ancient times. 

Besides the four prineipal divisions, the Vaisy."is and Sudras were subdi- 
vided according to their avoeationSj every man beuig obliged to follow the 
trade or profession of his father, nor was it possible for him to alter hi» 
destiny, cither by exertion of talent, or accumulation of property', llic 
son of a jeweller was destined to be a jeweller, and the son of a hiis- 
baudraan iuc\-itably became a farmer and nothing else; nor were the 
Brauiins or Warriors at hberty to leave their respective claaaea for any 
other; but tlie Bramius were afterwards frequently employed as soldiers, 
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like the Catholic motiks of the middle i^cs; although no one coiild becoT 
a Bnimin, unless bom in tliat high caatc. Tlicsc rulca h.&vc, with sot 
viunations^ been preserved dovm to the pi-esent day, and have alwiiys exei 
CTscd a direct influence over all the customs and manners of the Indian' 
nation; as it was necessary to make a great nunihcr of laws with regai'd to 
the domestic luibits of the people, in order to maintain the entire separa^f 
tion of the castes; for it may easily be supi^osed tlitit, if the people had not 
been so restricted as to render it impossible for them to change their mode 
of life, without incurring severe penalties, many would have chosen other 
pursuits than those marked out for them by the accident of birth. Yet H 
the flncjent Hindus are represented as a happy and prosperous natioDj 
living under n mild government, and free from most of the oppressiongj 
that usually accompany despotism. 

The influence of the Bmmins was, in those times, imbomided, for th« 
kinfpi ■were enjoined by the laws tn select their ministers from among that 
class, to treat them with ii^spect, and to Icam from them; and the lands of 
n Bramin who died without male heirs, did not devolve on the kijig, like^ 
those of other persons, but were dinded among the members of his orderj 
The Brnmins were the only physicians, the only judges, and the onlj 
teaehers; it was deemed impious to act contrary to their will, and refrac- 
tory princes were sometimes deposed by their authority. Yet tltey did not 
obtain this hig:h consideration without much labour and self-denial, for they 
were obhged to submit to many severe penances, and lead a very austere 
life, In oi'der to gain a reputation for that superior sanctity which has 
always been found tlie surest means of actiuiring influence over a half civi- 
lized i>eoplB. Even the Sudras, who, being a senile class, were cou^ldcred. fl 
unworthy of aacrcd instruction, ao that all knowledge of the Vcdas waa kept 
from them, were taught to believe that by serving a Bramin fiiithfuUy, their ^m 
souls woidd pass, after death, into a body of a higher caste; atid by that ( 
means, they might hope to be admitted to Iiigher privileges in their next 
state of existence. ^| 

Tlie religious rites of tlie ancient Hindus were conducted with a degree ™ 
of magnificence not excelled in any other part of the world. The temples 
were grand, and the ceremonies, particularly that of sacrifidng, were 
imposing. Tlie festivals were enlivened by music and dfincing, and their 
splendour was generally increased by a goi^cous procession. The aucieut 
religion of the Hindus was different from that which now exists. One 
supreme being was worshipped under the name of Brama, and tlie two 
gods, Sivn and Vislrnu, were also held in veneration as separate forms of 
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the Chief Deity. They were considered as embodying the different attri- 
butes of one power, Brama being worshipped as the Creator of all things, 
Vishnu as the Preserver, and Siva as the Destroyer. The sun, moon, and 
stars, were also early objects of adoration; as were Ukewise the elements, 
and some of the rivers; among which latter, the Ganges was held the most 
sacred, and continues to he so to this day. Tlie Bramins taught the doc- 
trine of transmigration, which is still the prevailing faith of the Hindus, 
who believe that, between each state of existence upon the earth, they shall 
pass many thousands of years, either in bliss or pain, among the ever- 
blooming bowers of beneficent deities, or the gloomy abodes of evil spirits. 
They beheve that Vishnu has already appeared in the world under nine 
different forms, the last of which was, that of the Sage Budha, worshipped 
by the Chinese, who came upon earth in the fifth century before the 
Christian era. Siva is represented as a God of Terror, dwelling amidst 
eternal snows on the summit of the Himalaya mountains, with his consort, 
the goddess Devi, to whom many temples in India are dedicated. 

The simple religion wlxich, at first, taught the people to adore one Divine 
power as the universal Creator, and other gods merely as personifications 
of his various attributes, in course of time degenerated into idolatry, by the 
practice of setting up numerous heroes as objects of adoration, and filling 
the temples with their images. Among the most celebrated of these were 
Rama and Crishna, two great warriors, the former supposed to have been 
the first king of Oude, the latter the first king of Magadha; and both are 
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Btill worshipped in most parts of India. Each is adored by his votaries as 
one of the several fonnB of Vishnu, and the two great epic poems of 
Bamayuna and Mahabharat, which, together with the sacred books, con- 
stitute the chief authorities for the ancient history of India, celebrate the 
warlike exploits of those renowned heroes of antiquity. Bama was pro- 
bably a great chief, who, having founded a kingdom in Hindostan, extended 
his dominions by conquest, and perhaps invaded the Deccan, then in a state 
of barbarism, inhabited by the original tribes, who were not of the Hindu 
race. Many fables are mixed up with the poetical history of Ramaj tales 
are told of his warlike exploits, in which he is celebrated as the con- 
queror of the king of Ceylon, a terrible giant, who had carried off his 
queen, and kept her a prisoner in his castle. This the hero stormed, over- 
threw the giant, and rescued the lady. A festival, which used to be kept 
with great splendour, is still held every year in commemoration of this 
victory; and the character of Rama is so highly reverenced among the 
Hindus, that, in their customary salutation on meeting each other, they 
repeat his name. 

As there were, in very early times, several independent states established 
in Hindostan, under the dominion of kings or rajas, all governed by the 
some laws, and subject to the same institutions, it is reasonable to suppose 
that the Bramins who made the laws, also took some part in the founding of 
the kingdoms, and helped to set up kings in them, still retaining in their 
own hands the greatrat share of authority. Each kingdom was dirided 
into military districts, every district being protected by a body of stationary 
troops, whose services were frequently in requisition against the neighbour- 
ing princes. Some of the earliest states estabhshed in the Deccan were 
possessed by the Bramins, and ruled by an assembly of that sacred order, 
the chief ruler being elected every three years; but, in course of time, they 
transferred the government to a military chief, still retaining the lands, 
which they let to men of the agricultural class, who were settled in 
colonics, imder the same regulations as in Hindostan. 

The most interesting feature of the Hindu government, and the most 
important, next to that of the institution of castes, was the establishment 
of townships, or village communities, which exist at the present day, in 
many parts of India, nearly in the same state as they did in ancient times. 
From the nature of the townships, it may be supposed that, when the 
people were separated into classes, the husbandmen were settled in villages, 
to each of which was attached a certain extent of land, to be cultivated by 
that community, every family taking an equal portion. They were not 
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placed there as vassals to toil for a feudal master, but were all freemen, and 
paid rents for their lands, amounting to about one-fourth of the produce 
collected by the headman, or chief of the village, appointed in those days 
by a superior, but whose office afterwards became hereditary. There seems 
at that period to have existed a sort of feudal system, since there were 
lords of large territories, answering to feudal fie&, containing a thousand 
townships, who held supremacy over the lords of one hundred villages, 
subordinate to whom were the governors of ten villages, and these latter 
rulers appointed the headmen. The many revolutions that have taken 
place in the country at various times, have occasioned great alterations in 
this system, but every village has still its headman, and many of them 
are yet in the same state of happy simpUcity which distinguished them in 
former days. 

It is not exactly known by what tenure lands were held in India, or who 
were the actual proprietors of the soil. The kings were ostensibly the 
owners of all land witliin their dominions, except that belonging to the 
priests, and certainly derived a revenue from them; but it is supposed that, 
in many instances, other persons became the proprietors, by paying a fixed 
sum annually to the government, and receiving the rents for themselves of 
the farmers or ryots; but whether the latter ever were the owners of the 
fields they cultivated, seems a matter of uncertainty. They enjoyed, how- 
ever, most of the advantages of landowners, for they were left in possession 
of three-fourths of the produce of their labour, and their farms descended 
to their children, being equally divided amongst the sons, who were bound 
to maintain their sisters as long as they remained unnuirried. 

The husbandmen never lived in isolated farms, but associated together in a 
village, which was sometimes surrounded by a wall, and defended by a little 
citadel; sometimes enclosed only by a fence for the protection of the cattle 
at night. The headman was looked up to as the father of the tillage, who 
regulated all its affairs, and administered justice in the manner of the 
ancient patriarchs, holding his simple court under a tree. 

Village lands were parcelled out in a peculiar manner, being first dirided 
into different quahties, some parts being more fertile than others, and not 
adapted for the same kind of produce; therefore every farmer took a fair 
share of the inferior with the good; and thus no one had greater advan- 
tiiges than another. The principal objects of cultivation were cotton, sugar, 
spices, corn, rice, and various other sorts of grain; the first of these pro- 
ductions supplying the material for the chief manufactures of the Indians, 
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wliich were calicoes and musUus, fiunous in ancient as well as modem times 
for the beauty of their texture, and universally worn by both Bcxea. 

Tlie male costume of all rauks, consisted of two long pieces of white or 
chintz cotton, one vrrappcd round the waist, aud hanging down helow the 
knee; the other thrown across the ahoulders, aud occjisioually over the 
licad. The legs were bare, and very often the feet alijo, hut most men had 
embraidcred slippers, turned up at the pointa, which tlicy put on when 
they went out. They ware long bewdsj uliich they dyed with heuua or 
indigOj with the intention of making them red or blaek, according to fancy; 
hut mistakes sometimes occurred m the operation, by wliich they were 
turned green or blue; and thus we read of the Indiana dyeing their bestrd.t 
of various colours, although it is most likely some of the varieties were 
produced unintentionally. The dresg of the wooiCQ aUo was composed of 
two aliapelesa garments, differing, however, from those of the men, in being 
much larger, so that they reached to the ground. Both sexes wore uccli- 
hiccs, earrings, and bracelets, the value of such ornaments depending, of 
course^ upon the rank of the wearer. The old Hindu dress is still worn 
in many parts of ludiaj especially by the I3ramius, 

The state of female society in India during the early ages, affords one of 
the best proofs of the ciiUizatiou and liberal govcniment of the ancient 
Hindus. Womeu were not condemned to live in seclusion aia they are in 
other Asiatic countries, neither were they treated as inferiors; one great 
reason of which might he that the Hindus did not give monev for their 
wives, hke the Egyptians aud Chinese; but, on the contrary, received 
portions with them, wliich placed them on more equal terms with their 
husbands tlian in countries where they were in a manner purchased of 
their parents. They could bold property, and the fortune which a woman 
brought to her husband was always nihcrited by her daughters, and was 
Eiecured to them by the laws of Menu, which expressly stated that the king 
should be the guardian of all widows and immarried women, and that it 
was his duty to take care that their property should be protected from any 
eocroacliiueut. This law is referred to as a proof that the revolting 
cnatora afterwards practised by widows of burning themselves with the 
bodies of their deceased husbands, was unknown at the period when the 
code was composed; so that the odium of that barbarous rite docs not i-cst 
with the early legislators, who, on the coutniry, guarded the widowed 
female from oppression, and allowed her to contr4Tct a second marriage. 

A Suttee is mentioned as a rare occurrence, by the Greek ti-riters who 
attended Alexander in bis expedition to India; but from that time, such 
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dreadfu] scenes were ofteu witoeascd, iinil it is to be feared that the 

sacrifice was not always yoluntaiy. 

The commerce of India floiiri:*hed at a very remote period, when it was 
carried on o^'crland, chiefly witli the Ej;v'^>tiaus, who, fur sceurity, formed 
themselves into those larg^c bodie;^ called caravans, made laws for them- 
selves, and chose ofticcra to govern them on their journey. Providence liiid 
furnished thera witli an animal capable of CEirrjing burthens ficfoss the hot 
sandy deserts, a acrvice for which the camel sccma expressly deaigncd, since 
it is gifted with extraordinniy ati"enf;;lh, and requires but Uttle food; whdc 
it possesaes the ain^ar faciUty of taking at once a quantity of water 

sufficient to last for several 
days J so that ivhcre the 
horse would fiunt from tldrst, 
the eumel feels no inconve- 
nience. 

Afl a commercial country, 
IntUa hasr frota the earliest 
agfts, been an object of at- 
tention, and, on account of 
its wealth, of military de- 
predation^ luid in the time 
of Darius flyataspes, who 
.gained possession of a small part adjoining hi» own dorainiuns, the con- 
i^iicrcd tcrritor}' forracd the richest portion of the Persian empire. 

It waa more than a century before the Greek invasion, that Bndha, the 
great refomier of the Bramiaical religion, appeared in India, where ho 
devoted Ida life to the instruction of the people, nnd the introduction of a 
new system, with a view of lessening the iK>wcr of the priesthood; a task 
he endeavoured to accomphah by denying the authority of the Vedaa, and 
not ailmitting distinctions of caste, Tliis celebrated sage, who was the son 
of some obscure Indian prince, nnd whose real name wa8 Gotama, ia wor- 
shipped by his votaries as Vislinu in his ninth eiu^lUy fonn. It is supposed 
that the religion he founded prevailed over the greater part of India, for 
many centuries, and that it dtd not entirely di-sappeju from the Dcccan, 
till about the tenth century of our era; since which time, the Braminieal 
system has been introducc{l, which diilers very materially from that origi- 
nally established. Both Bi'itmins and Budlussta inculcated the doctrine fif 
transraigmtion, and therefore interdicted the use of animal food, nnd the 
destruction of animal life, except for sacrifice. 
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The BudhUt priests lived iii eom-mimiricsj like the monks of Europe, and 
were forliidden to miury; wliereas tbe Uramins had no monasteries, and 
■were enjoined to take wives, whom they usually chose from their own 
cjtste, although they ■were not prohibited from forming alliances with the 
dixughters of Kshatriyas; for a Hindoo, of any grade, might cliaoac a wife 
from an inferior, but not from a superior caste. 

Tlie Budhista had tt^raples excavated in the rocks, some of which are 
nmoDg the most interesting antiquities of^lndia. The caves of EUorn, 



which, are ahout two hundred miles to the east of Bombay, consist of n 
great number of large luid lofty apartments, decoratpd with columns and 
statues; aud there is also au extensive excavated temple at Carlec, between 
Bombay and Puna, which reaemblea a Gothic church, having a vaulted 
roof, and colonnades running like aisles along each aide. The principal 
monuments of ancient Hindu opulence and superstition are ftmnd in the 
Beccan; for, although the northern part of India was earlier and more 
higliJy ci^Tlised, it was repeatedly ravjigcd, and many of the finest specimena 
of native art destroyed, by the Mohatnmedans, long before they found tlieir 
way acrosB the Vindya mountains. 
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N the fourth century before the Chmtiaii era, Alcxamler 
the Great, ha^'iug overrun the whole extent of the Persinu 

empiret led his conquering nrmies to the sliorcs of the 
Indus, spreading roiaerr irnil desolation tlirou^^hout the 
whole of the est^usivc country watered by the bnuiches of 
thfit river, and called tlie Patijab. 

Hindustan eontiiined, at that period, three large kingdoms, besides a great 
number of petty states. Tlve chief kingdom was that of the Prasii, which 
tjccupicd the greater part of that immense plain through which the mighty 
Gauges takes its course. The capitid of this empire was Palebothra, de- 
scribed by the Greeks as a mnjpiiiicent citj', eight railea in lengthj sur- 
rounded hy a wall, with sLity-four gates, and fortified with more than five 
hundred towers. The modem city of Patna now stands on or near ita site. 
The other large kingdonis occujiied nearly the whole of the Panjab, and 
were ruled by the rival prittcesi, Porus and T(L\i!cs, the former of whom, 
after being subdued by Alexander, became the friend of that monarchj and 
assisted him to extend his conquests. The Indians used war chanots and 
elephants in battle. They wore armour, and their weapons were apearsj 
long pikes, bows and arrows^ the latter six feet in length. 

Peru* met the Greeks on the banks of the Hydaspos, the western bound- 
ary of hia dominions, where he was defeated, and retired from the field 
Beverely wounded; but being pursued and brought before the conqueror, 
he conducted himaclf ■with so ranch dignity under his misfortunca, that 
Alexander acema to have been struck with admiration,, and was desirous of 
displaying hia owii magnanimity to ao great a prince, since he gave him 
back hia ktngclom, and requested his friendship, which the noble Indian did 
not withhold; and these illustrious allies conquered some of the smaller 
states, which were added to tlie dominions of Poms- Alexander made no 
permanent conquestsi in India, hut he built a fort and constructed a har- 
boujj at Pattnla^ on the banks of the Indua, supposed to be the modern 
TattJi, which became the scat of a considemhlc trade. 

The ailviuieed. state of Hindu civilisatiuu at this period^ although it hud 
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uot reached bo high a poiut as was imagined until mme errors hml been 
dispelled by modem reaenrchea, was manifested by the great public works 
wet with by tbe invaders in va.rioiis pjuta i)f Hiiulostan, the most iisefid 
of which were excellent roads, fnmished with mile stoneSj and houses of 

entertainment for travellers, When a king raiide a 

*' journey, bo travelled iji great state, ftith numerous 

f^nrds ftiici attcudaiits, accompanied usually by the 
queen, luid u train of females belonging to tbe court. 
He was carried ui a. palatK^uin on tbo back of an ele- 
phant, or rode in a chariot drawn by oxen. Over the 
head of the sovereign was borne a white umbrella, 
which, together with golden slippers, formed the in- 
signia of royalty; while all the nobles had umbrellaa 
of various colours carried over them. 

All the elephants ui the country were considered 
the property of the monorcli within whose dominions 
they were found; and as these noble ftuimaU were 
generally trained to war, and always emploj-ed to in- 
crease the magnificence of rcbgious and state pro- 
cessiuus, the power and grandeur of a monarch was 
often estimated by tbe number of elephants he pos- 
sessedj as be was almost sure to have a corresponding 
number of liorsea and chariots. The elephant is 
found in the vast forests both of Hindostan and the 
Beccan; the camel, too, is an iuhabitaut of some 
parts of the conntryt particidarly near the shores of 
the Indus; and the tiger is well known as a native of 
Bengal. 

AH Eastern nations have, from time immemorial, been fond of gorgeouK 
display, a taste which none have had more ample racans of iiidulji;ing than 
the Indians, who, in all ages, have procured abimdauce of riches, by sup- 
plying other countries with tbe luxurious productions of their own. Their 
apices and perftunes were inexhaustible ao\irces of wealth, while the dia- 
mond mines of Golconda and Viaiapour have always been eeleijrated. It 
seems doubtful whether silk was a native production of India, but it is not 
mentioned as an article of wearing apparel, as the state dresses of princes 
were of muslin^ embroidered with gold, and cotton was the staple com- 
modity of the country. Silk, however, was cultivated and manufactiu^d 
probably before the Cluiatian era, though not to a great extent. 
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The principal fcKxl of the people consisted of finiits, and different sorts of 
gmiD, and milk. It was customaiy fqr the ricli to plimt orc:hajiil», and 
construct ponds for the pul>lic benefit; but although the trees frequently 
produced two crops iii the year, and tlie farmers reaped two harvests from 
their fields, the miseries of famine were sonietimes experienced, in eouse- 
quencc of the failure of the periodical rairiSj which genendly fall fur about 
four months, cauaing the rivers to overflow tlie conntiy, wliich, by that 
means, is rendered fertile. 

On quitting India, iVIesander left a part of hia army in Bactria, or Ualkli, 
a country between India and Peraia, -where, about 250 B. C. a powerful Greek 
kingidom was cstabhshed, which, there is reayon to supiaisc fi'oin recent 
discoveries, esteaded, at one period of its existence, over all that now U 
compriaed within the kingdom of Cabul. The Indians seem to have 
remained generally at peace with the Greeks of Bactrin, and, probably, 
learned from them the art of coining money; for although tbcy hiul been 
a commercial nation for many ages, it is vcrj' doubtful whether they had 
any regular coin before they came into familiar intercourse n'ith the 
Greeks; or if they had, their coinage consisted of very rude specimens, 
aueh as bits of silver of irreffidar shiipes, bearing a rough device intended 
to represent the sun or moon. It is therefore imagined they used, as a 
medium of exchange, ingots of gold and silver, of certain weights, aa was 
the custom of the Chinese. 

The kingflom of Biictria floiu-lshed under its Greek sovereipis, till it was 
overthrown, about a century before the Christian era, by the ScythinuR, or 
Tartars, who established their barbaric rule over the greater part of that 
coontry to which the late war has given so much interest. 

The invasion of Alexander had produced no material changes in the 
state of India, which, after Im departiue, rcmiuned almost midiaturbcd, 
except by tlie wars of its own princea, until the more dangerous intrusion 
of the Mohammedans led the way to great revolution* in every part of the 
country. During that interval, very little ia known respecting the history 
of the Hindus, hut there is little doubt that the ancient religion of the 
Bramina was subverted by the influence of Budlusm, which ia supposed 
to have prevailed over the whole of the Deccan, and of which, traces have 
been found in the most northern parts of Hindostan. 

In the meantime, the trade of the country was greatly extended by the 
increaaing demand for Oriental luxiunes among the Romana, whose wants 
were supplied by the merchants of Alexandria, who, at this period, carried 
on their commerce by sea as well as by land. The principal mamifaeture 
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of the Hindus was the fine muslin of Bengal, and they exported dying 
drugs, ■winch produced more brilliaTit coloura than those of any other 
country; but the chief commodities bi-ought from Itidia were jewels, spices, 
perfumes, sugiur, aitton, and small quantities of niw silk. The mpirhants 
of Alexandria carried from I'^gypt, among the uumeraus productions of that 
couTitiy. presents for the kings to whose ports they traded, consisting of 
Rilver vessels, musical instruments, the wines of Cyprus, precious ointments, 
dresses of the finest fabric, and beautiful female slaves, skilled in the arts 
of dancing and playing on various instruments. 
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IT was soon after the introduction of the Mohammedan religion that the 
Afghans began to be famous in the history of India. They consisted of 
various warUke tribes, inhabiting the moimtaina of Ghor, and other hilly 
districts bordering on Cabul and Persia, where they had dwelt, from time 
immemorial, as an independent, semi-harbarons people, whose origin is 
unknown. They were not of Hindu race, and are supposed to have 
been fire worshippers, until the time of Mohammed, tq whose religion 
they became early converts, and, in obedience to the laws of the Koran, 
propagated his creed by the sword, and frequently invaded the Hindu 
territories. The Arabs, too, liaviug spread their conquests over all Persia, 
mode frequent inroads into Cabul, which appears to have been, at that 
time, inhabited by Indians, and under the dominion of Hindu Rajas. 

The liistory of India up to this period, is vague and uncertain. Tlie 
^eat kingdoms that formerly eidsted had become dinded into smaller 
states, and the whole country seems to have been composed of a multitude 
of principahties, without any 0!\e great leading monarchy among them. The 
chief share qf power in Hindostan was possessed by the Eajputs, or warrior 
class of royal racCj who were the most determined and most successful 
opponents of the Mussehnan invaders. Tlie Rajputs all held lands by a 
feudal tenure, which bound them to perform military service for their 
respective princes, and thus they constituted a national mihtia, always 
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being in readiness to take the field on any emergency. They were men 
proud of their noble descent, and celebrated in history for many of those 
roinantic deeds of herubiu, uliich it is difficult to dctcnuine whether to 
admire or condemn. The chief seat of the Riijputa was the kin^'dom of 
Ajmir, situated to the south-wcat of Delhi and A^ra., between those pru- 
vinces and the great Sandy Deaert. 

The iii-at conquest of imirortance made by the Afghans was, a |KH-tion of 
the territory" of Lahore, the capital of whieh, named Ijahore, was a city of 
great antiquity in the Panjah, and became the residence of the first 
Muhammedau rtdcra in Hiudostan. It ia now the capital of the Sikhs^ 
a new power that arose on the ruins of the Mogwl Empire. The late ruler 
of Lahore, Runjeet Siugh, wita an ally of the British government in the 
early pait of the Afghan war. 

The invaaioua of the Arabs were, for a long time, confined to the west 
of the InduSj and were attended with varied success, until the beginning 
of the eighth century, when they began to make further inroads, and 
obtained possession of the proviuce of Scind in the siime year that the 
famous Arab generalj Taric, crossed over from Africa into Spain, ood 
commenced the rapid course of conquests that ended in the estftblishnient 
of a Mohammedan empire iu Europe. 

Tlie pnjWnce of Scind was conquered by Mohammed Casim, a young 
warrior, who was sent with an army to besiege the port of Dewal, in con- 
Bcqueuce of the refusal of the Raja to indemnify some Arabian merchants 
for the seizure of que of their vessels. The invaders first attacked a for- 
tified temple which atood close to the citVj and waa occupied by raiUtary 
BrEimina, who made preparatioTia for defence, but whose force waa Inado- 
quate to contend againat so formidable a foe. Tlicse unfortunate priests 
hud fixed their sacred banner on the top of a high tower, which was no 
Booner perceived by the At^b general, tlian he used every effort to brjjig it 
down, rightly jnd^ng, that some superstition was attached to this standai-d, 
which was, iu fact, regarded as the palladiam of the place; aiid when it 
fell, the temple was immediiitely surrendered, for it was deemed naclcas by 
the besieged to hold out against the decree of fate, thus manifeatcd in tlie 
fall of the baimer. The BraroioB were then required to renounee their 
idolatry, and embrace the religion of the Prophet; on which terras, the 
conquerors offered to spare their hves and property. But the Brainina, 
thongh vanquished, stendy refused to abandon their faith; and all of them 
above the age of seventeen, were cruelly put to dciith, while those who 
were younger, with many women and cliUdreUj were carried away to be 
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sold as slaves. Yet Caaim ia praised by hiatoriana for the liumanity with 
whicb he generally treated the vauquishcd during his victorious careeij nor 
18 any other iustance recorded of such severity as sulhed his conquests &t 
Dewa], where the citj'", tia well «s the temple, was given up to plunder, 
and numbers of the iuliabitauts were reduced to slavery. 

Tlie victor then proceeded towards Aror, the capital of the province, and 
was met by tlie Raja Daliir, with a liirge army, ou the bjuiks of the Indus, 
where a battle was fought, ia which the Itaja was slaiu, m\A liis troops 
defeated. But this lietory did not decide the fate of the eapitalj wliich 
waa courageously deleiided by the widow of the deceased Baja, who, aided 
by a Ruipnt gan'isoii, held out until a failure of provisions prevented the 
posjsibihty of a longer resistance, when the siege was terminated by one of 
those desperate acts of self-sacrifice frequently met with in Hindu lustory* 
The women of the garrison raised funeral piles, which they ascended with 
their children, ajid Ughtcd with their own hands; wliile the men, after 
performing mauy religious ceremouies, embraced and bade adieu to each 
otherj then opening the gates, they rushed forth into the midst of the 
heaicgers, and thus pej-ished, fighting to the last moment. Aror, then a 
fine citj', but now in ruins, was, after this seene of hon"or, occupied without 
further oppoaitionj by the Araljs, but its peaeeable inhabitants were not 
molested, as they paid, without opposition, the tribute imposed ou them. 
The treasurea of the late Ejija were however seized, and his daughter, a 
princess remarkable for lier beauty and captivating manners, was sent to 
the court of the Arabian calif, at Damascus. Little did Casim foresee the 
coQsequencea of presenting the beautifid Indian to his sovereign, over whom 
she soon gained an almost unlimited influence, which she employed to 
effect the destruction of the coucpieroT. 

In the meantime, Casim had reduced the whole of Haja Bahi/s do- 
minions to subjection, and gained the good^^'iU of the people by his mode- 
ration and conciliating manners. Several of the Hindu princes had become 
his allies, rtliile all the cities that agreed to pay tribute h^d their privileges 
restored, and were alltjwed to rebuUd the temples that had been destroyed. 
The prosperous career of the young Moslem chief was, however, suddenly 
terminated by the artifice of Dalur^s daughter, who was bent on Tevcnging 
tlic death of her father, and with that purpose, brought a false accusation 
agninst Cjisim to the calif, who was creduloiis enough to believe, on the 
word of the fair captive, that his faithful general had been giiilty of an act 
of treachery that merited severe punishment; and, without investigating 
the case, lie dcspatcUed an order for his instiuit death. The cruel sentence 
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was executed, and the princess then exultingly declared the innocence of 
her lictira, and the motive that had led licr to practise the fatal deception. 

The conquests of CfisSm vrcre retained about thirty-sii years, when a 
revolution in the Arabian goTemmeut occiisiuued the expuhfion of the 
Jlohammedaus from the proi-ince of Scind, which w&a recovered by its 
native princea, and many of the expelled Arabs found refuge among the 
Afghans. The cause of this revolution was the downfall of the first 
dynasty of Califs, that of the Ommiadefi, all the princes, except one, of 
that race having fallen victims to a cruel conspiracy, by which the family 
of the Abbassides gained possession of the throue. The contests that en- 
sued between the ^especti^■e adhcrenta of the two parties in India, as is'ell 
as in other conquered countries, caused so much confusion, that, in many 
cases, the people who had been subjected to the Mohammedan government, 
recovered their freedom, as they did in Scind, which long afterwards re- 
mained an Independent state, ruled by its own soverei^- 

It was about thJ3 time that monastic orders were first instituted by the 
Bramins, but so little is known respecting the earliest of these assoctationa, 
that it is even donbtful whether they consisted solely of the prirata, or whe- 
ther persona of other castea were admitted into them, as they are now. 
Perhaps the religious comniunitics of the Bramms were originally formed 
in opposition to the Budhlats, who, there is every reason to believe, were 
the dominant priesthood In India at that time; as among the interesting 
antiquities of that country are many gl^^antic cave temples, in various piota 
of HmdoataUj containing symbols of Budliiaraj with inscriptions bearing 
date as late as the tenth centuiy. 

The events relating to the long contest between the two great religious, 
sects in India are involved in obscurity, nor is raueh known of the geuenU 
history of the country during the middle ages, which haa given rise to a 
conjecture that the Bramina, who ulttmately triumphed over their rivals, 
destroyed all the records tliat ritigUt have proclaimed to posterity the sub- 
version of their power 

Tlie Bramins of that period differed from those of ancient times in 
regard to many particnlars. Their authority was leas absolute, and the 
religion they taught was more idolatrous. The sacred books of tbe ancient 
ptieata were disused, and others aubatituted, called the Puraaas, which were 
more adapted to the new system; and although ascribed to the same origin 
as the Vedas, are known to have been composed by many learned Bramins 
at different tinjcg, between the eighth luiJ sixteenth centuries, Tliey con- 
tain a number of legends, and unconnected fragments of histur)', with 
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lioly war, and a powcrfij confederacy of all the ptinces was formed for the 
defence of their religion, while the women gave up their jewels and golden 
ornaments for the support of a ciiusc that was aa dear to them as to their 
hua!>aiids oud fathers; but all thcu- eftorta proved ineffcctua] against tlie 
couqiieriug arms of the sultan, who ditiperaed their armiea, and plundered 
their temples, the greiit depositories of the wealth of the Country. After 
each campaign, Malimud returned to his capital ladtii with spoil, aud fol- 
lowed by tmiiia of wretched captives doumtd to slavcn', leaving behind 
him scenes of misery and desulatioa, such aa had neter been witnessed m 
Ilindostan until that unliapjiy period. 
Among thei many places of Hindu worship dcatroyed by this prince, were 

the temples of Napir- 
cot and Sumunth, both 
containing immense 
trcaaures, and cclebrat- 
^; % lira PtilS ^ ed fur their peculiar 

sanctity. That of Na- 
garcot was attached to a 
rflountain fortress iu the 
Panjahj connected ^vith 
the Himalaya range, 
and besides hanng been 
enriched by the valunble 
offeringa of a long line 

"<.'-'ri>''^^^^HMBfe.-. ' ^i^^90f^'~'~- of Indian princes, all the 

wealth of the neighboui'. 
'''-^" "^ '""'"""■ liood, consisting of gold, 

aQver, and jewels, had been placed there for security during the wars; con- 
sequently, it proved an important prize to the invaderaj who broke the idols, 
aud carried off all the treasmrea. These precious spoils were exliibited bv 
Mahmud, at Ghazni, on tables said to be of solid gold, on the occasion of 
his celebrating bis triumph by a grand public festival, when the people of 
all ranks were feasted for three days, on an open plain, imd alms were 
liberally distributed among the poor. 

Mahmud had now extended his conquests over the whole of the Panjab, 
and his next scene of action was the raoimtninous country of Ghor, inha- 
bited by Afghan tribes, where Le was equally siiccessful, and the chief 
of whom, to avoid the Inimiliatiou of making submission, put an end to 
his life by poison. The deacendanta of that great chief, about one Inmdred 
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and sevetitj years afterwardBj depoicd the princes of the house of Ohazna, 
and became, in their turn, conquerors and rulers. 

In the meantime, the city of Ghazui was growing into a great and 
splendid capital, The court wm magnificent, for Mabmud was one of the 
richest monarchs in the world, and dispensed his ill-gotten treasures with 
a liberal hand. He fouoded and endowed a university at Ghazni, and 
granted pensions to men of litcrarj* talent, who were treated with great 
respect at his courts He abo built a handsome mosque, and adorned the 
city with baths and fomitain&^ while most of the great men erected palaces 
for themseU-es; so that Ghazui was one of tlie finest capitals in the east. 
Almoat ai\ the inhabitants were Persians. 

Tlie unjustifiahlc wars cirried on by Stdtau Mahmnd in India were, no 
doubt; imdcrtakcn from a mistaken zeal in tlie cause of religion, aided, 
perhaps,, by a desire of appropriating the wealth of the numerous shrines; 
for lie was not oppressive in his government, but, on the contrary, was just 
towards his uwii subjects, ea.iy of access, and ready to Usten to any com- 
plaints. One day, a poor woman appeared before him in great distress, 
saying that a caravan had been attacked in a desert, within one of the 
states which had come into his possf^asion by conquest, and that her hus- 
band was among those who had been killed by the robbers. The sultan 
said that he was sorry for her miafortunej hut that it was inipoasihle for Itim 
to keep order In so distant a part of his dominioua; to which the woman 
fearlessly replied, *' Then why do you take kingdoms which you cannot 
govern?" Malimud, so far from being offended, dismii^^ed her with a 
handsome present, and adopted measures for the future protection of the 
caravans. 

During the space of twenty years, Mahmud had confined his invasions 
to the countries already mentioned, but his ambition inereaaing with his 
success, he determined to make an e.xpeditiQn to the Ganges, and after a 
march of three months, arrived before the Gates of Kanoj, the richest and 
largest city of Htndostan, having succeeded Palebothra as the capital of 
the states bordering on the Ganges. The Raja being thus taken by sur- 
prise, and totally unprepared for defence, came out with his whole family, 
to surrender himself prisoner, when the sultan magnauunoualy proposed to 
enter into a friendly nlllaucc with him. After remaining at Kanoj a few 
days as the guest of the prince, he departed with his ai'my to Mattra, one 
of the holy cities of the Hindus, which, for that reason, was plundered 
without scruple, and uumbera of the inhabitants carried away for slaves. 
The magnificence of tlie temples at Mattra, which were all built of marble, 
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astonished the sultan, who comraaadcd his soldiers not to destroy them; 
but they were plundered of their treasures, and all the idols broken. 

Many fine old cities were destroyed hy the Mohammedans in this and 
succeeding warsj the sites of which are now only a matter of conjecture. 
The remains of ancient templeSj coins of an early date, fragments of walla, 
pottery, and the numeroua interesting reUca of antiquityj lately diacovered, 
buried, in aome instances, far below the surface of the eartli, serve to show 
that many a spot now deserted was formerly the abode of a vast population. 
The Afghsm flhepherds who feed their flocks on a wide plain not far distant 
ti-om Cabal, frequently meet with evident tokens of former habitation, and 
the remains of a very ancient wall, about four feet underground, mark out 
the boundary of a city of immense extent; but there is no Listor}' extant 
to fumiah ua with the date of its existence, the condition of its inhabitants, 
or the cause of its being buried in the dust. The numerous couia. of the 
early and middle agies foimd recently in varions pnrta of Hindostan, prove 
the exiatence and dxmition of several states, and record the names of many 
of their sovereigns not otherwise known; but they throw no light on the 
general state of the country, nor do they afford any information with 
rej^d to the people for whose use they were coined. 

The moat celebrated exploit of Sultan 
Mahmud in India was, the conquest of the 
great temple of Somnath, near the southern 
estremity of the peninsula of Ciuzerat, at 
that time the richest and moat frequented 
place of worship in the country. There 
were two thousand priests belonging to the 
alirine of Somuath, with a numcroufl train 
of musicians and female dancers, whose 
talents, were called forth at all the religious 
festivals, which were conducted with the 
utmost joyousnesaj and all 
these were maintained out 
of the revenues of two thou- 
sand viilngcs that had been 
granted by different princes^ 
to support the grandeur of 
this splendid place of wor- 
ahip. Tlie interior of the 
temple exhibited a specimen 
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of Hindu mafn^'ficcncc, that was, no doul>t, higliiy agreeable to the in- 
raders. The great lamp was suspeuded hy a chain of solid gold, and the 
pilliirs that supported the lofty roof were richly carved, and ornamented 
with precious stones, a greater proof of wealth than taste, but not less 
admimble op that account, in the eyes of Mnhmud «nd hiii followers, who 
entered the spacious edifice after three days of almost incessant fightingj 
ftir it was strongly fortified and gunrded, besides which, aeTcral neighbour- 
ing princes had eonie with tlicir assembled forces to nid in its defence. At 
length the enemy prevailed^ and the gorgeous temple was quickly despoiled 
by the rude hands of the Musselman soldiers. 

It is rclHted tliat the chief Braraius prostrated themseU-ea before the con- 
queror, entreating him to spare the great idol, which waa the grand object 
of tlicir fldonttion, oftering to purchase its safety by an enormous ransom; 
but Mabmnd, who probably had a suspicion of the truth, ordered that the 
image shoidd be broken in his presence, when the flour of the Temple 
waa instantly covered with the gold and jewels that had been concealed 
within it. 

In the meantime, the Raja of Guzerat had fled from his capital of 
Auhalwara^ where Mahmud set up a new prince, who was to pay him 
tribute; and baring thus enriched himself with tlic treasures of Somnath, 
and settled the affairs of Guzcrat to his satisfaction, he set out on his re- 
turn to Ghazni. The route by which he had arrived was now occupied by 
hostile troops, assembled, to intercept his passage, and as his own army was 
much reduced both in strength and nurabcrs, he sought to avoid a renewal 
of hoBtilities, l)y taking another road; but in bo doing, he was obliged to 
cross vast deserts, wh.ere great numbers of his men perished miaerfibly for 
want of water, and h\s own sufferings were ao great, that he returned to his 
capital more like a fugitive than a conqueror. Tliis was Iiis last expedition 
into India, where his arms had been constantly directed against the religion 
rather than the people; and although there can be no doubt that the wars 
he foreed upon the Indians were the occaaioa of much misery, yet there 
are few Eastcni conquerors who are leas accused of cruelty than Mahmud 
of Ghazni. He died in 1030j having uamed his eldest son, Mohammed, 
as his successor; but as that prince waa of a very gentle disposition, his 
brother Masaud was chosen and proclaimed king, by the whole array, as 
well as by numbers of the people, with whom his warlike liabits and holder 
deportment had made him popular. Tlic unfortunate Mohammed was 
deposed, and tlux)wn into prison, wliere his eyes were put out by command 
of the usurper, who seized on the throne. 
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But the quarrels and wars of the princes of Ghazni have little connexion 
with the history of India, except that wliile their attention was engaged in 
other quarters, eome of the Hindu Rajas took the opportunity of recovering 
portions of their dominions. The idol was set up again in the temple 
of Nagarcot, and the Hindus rose in arms against the Mussclmans 
throughout the Panjah, where the whole country was long in a state of 
confusion, during which the sultana of Ghazni had removed their court to 
Laliorc, wliich thua became the fii-st capital of the Mohammedan empire in 
India. The successors, of Mahmud kept poasession of the throne till the 
latter part of the twelth ceutury, when they were diai>oaacsacd by the 
Afghnu pi-inccs of tlic house of Ghor, whose conquests in India were more 
exteuaive than those of Sultan Mahmud, by whom their mountainous 
countiy had been formerly subjected. 

The Ghorian chiefs, who had re-established their independence, looked 
upon the sovereigns of Ohazui in the hght of rivals, and were constantly 
engaged in a kind of desultorj- warfare with them. As the power of those 
princes declined^ that of their opponents increased, tiU^ at length, Khusni 
Malikj tite Mt monarch of his race, was made prisoner by MolLanxttied 
Ghori, who took possession of his capital of Lahore and his throne, in the 
year 1187. This conquest was achieved by a cruel stratagem, which per- 
fectly accords with our present ideas of the Afghan character. The yo«ng 
son of Khnsni had fallen iuto the hands of Mohammed Ghori, who de- 
tained Uim for some tiuiC as a hostage, tlU he was prepared to eiecute the 
project he had formed; when, feigning a deaire to make peace, he released 
the youth, and allowed him to depart for Lahore with a small escort. The 
sultan, to whom intelligence had been sent tliat his son was on the road, 
set off, as was expected, to meet him, too happy to think of treachery, when 
he suddenly found himself siuTouudcd by a body of troops, waa made 
captive, and kept in prison during the remainder of his hfe. 

Some years before this event, the beautiful city of Ghazni waa plun- 
dered and destroyed by the Afghans, all its superb edifices being demo- 
lished, except three royal tombs, one of which waa that of Mahmud, a 
spacious building, surmounted by a cupola, and atauding, at present, in 
the midst of a VTllage. The modem town of Ghazni, one of the principal 
scenes of action in the late war, stands close to the site of the ancient city, 
the niins of which overspread the adjacent plain; and near the citadel, on 
which the British flag was lately planted, are two elegant minarets, built by 
Sultan Mahmud, when Ghazni waa in all its glory. It is still considered 
a place of great importance, on account of the strength of its fortifications. 
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Ijut it has no longer any claim to admiration as in da^ of old> when it waa 
the splendid capital of a great kingdom. 

About the time of the full of tlie house of Ghazni, the celebrated Tem- 
ple of Juggernaut -was completed, at a town bearing the same name, 
situated on the aea coaat, in the province of Oriasa, and within the British 
presidency of Bengal, at the distance of about two hundred and sixty miles 
south of Calcutta. Tlie principal street of Juggernaut is composed entirely 
of religious edifices, interspersed with luxuriant plantations, and at its end, 
on a. high terrace^ stands the temple of Juggernaut, or Vishnu. Jugg:er- 
naut is fumed as a place of pilgnmagc, where, at some of the annual 
festi^'als, not less than one hundred and fifty thousand persona are some- 
times nssembled, of both sexca, rmd all ranks; for there is no distinction of 
caste within the precincts of this shrine, where e\*ery sect is admitted, and 
all worshippers are upon an equahty. Tlie chief temple, to which are at- 
tached fifty smaller ones, 19 built of red granite, and with its minor edifices, 
Ls enclosed with a stone wiUl, but is open every day, when the idol may 
be seen by those who go eitlier to worship or to indulge their curiosity. 
The great idol, Juggernaut, or Vishnu, consists of a wooden bust, of im- 
mense size, with most hideous featiu'es; and two other monstrous figures 
are worshipped as his brother and sister. Tlie shrine of these images is 
an ijiner apartment in the temple, surmounted by a high tower, which may 
be seen hxim a great distance, and is usefiil as a landmark to sailors. 

The land for twenty miles around Juggernaut is considered holy ground, 
and held free of rent by the cultipatora, on condition that they shall per- 
form certain services for the temple, which is furnished daily with a large 
supply of rice, vegetables, clarified butter, milk, apices, and other viands, 
which are placed as a banquet before the Idols, by priests appointed for 
that purpose, and left for one hour, during which time the doors of the 
temple arc closed, and the dancing girls belonging to the estabhshmeut 
sing s,t)d dajice in a «pacioufi apartment adjoining the shnne. At the 
expiration of the hour the food ia taken away, and furnishes a real repast 
for the Bramins. 

The grand festival of Juggernaut is held in March, when crowds of 
pilgrims arrive from all parts of India to worship the Idol^ which is carried 
in state to another temple, where it remaina fgm- day?, to receive the adora- 
tions of the people. The three images are removed on this occasion on 
large cars, that of Juggernaut having sixteen wheels, and a lofty dome, 
covered with woollen cloth of some conspicuous colour. The Idol ia borne 
from the temple by a number of Bramina appointed for that piu-pose, and 
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being placed on the car with many ceremonies, is draim by the multitnde, 
amiij loud ncclamationfl., to its destination, followed by a long proceaaiou, 
accompanied vnth dnuns, trumpets, aiid other noisy iuatrumeuts. In for- 
mer tiraea, when Hindu superstition was at its hcightj it is aaid that num- 
bers of devotees used to seek what they imagined to be a glonous death, by 
throwing themselves under the wheels of the ehariot that bore the hideous 
object of their adoration. Self sacrifice has always been deemed a meri- 
torious act among the idolatrous nati-vcs of India; and m it is well known 
that many precipitate themselves, at certain seasons, into the Ganges, the 
horrible spectacle representing the car of Juggernaut passing over the 
bodies of Ilia, tniaguidcd worshippers, may possibly be no fiction. At this 
festival, idl castes are permitled to eat together. The mSiva. of pLlgmua is 
great at all times; and, among them, are fifequently found poor creatures in 
a dying state, who make this painful journey not with a hope of being 
restored to health, but from a superstitious bebef that future happiness will 
be the lot of Tiim who breathes his last sigh within sight of the temple of 
Juggernaut. 
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_y". At the period when the Turkish dynasty gave place 
to that of the Afghans, the priiidjial king'dom^ in 
India were those of Dellii, Ajmir, Kauoj, and Guzcnit, 
all governed by Rajput sovereigns. The Rnjputs 
were diridcd into pIeuis^ ench under its own cliief, 
whose name was borne by all his people, as among 
the Scottish bighlanders; and every member of these 
ftssociat'Ed bodies was bound to his own chieftain 
and to the rest of his clan by the stroageet ties of 
imitnn,! interest and support. 

The Rajputs were the chivahy of India, romantic 
in their attachments, tenacious of their honour, and 
ever ready to engage in daring adventiu^^s. The 
frieudshipa of those high-minded men were strong 
and lasting. It was a common occurrence for two 
friends to bind themselves by the most sacred vows 
to stand by each other, under all circumatarices, until 
death; nor were they ever known to violate such an 
engagement, tliough it might involve the loss of 
liberty or even life. As the EHJputs claimed a de- 
scent from royalty, the pride of birth was one of their 
distinguishing characteriHticSj aud was observable in 
^ their lofty bearing; yet the chi\alrif knights of Eu- 

rope, in that romantic age, were not more devoted 

or reHpectfial in their attentions to the softer bcs, than the noble Hindus of 

the warrior caste. 
A sort of feudal system was estabhshed among these warlike clnns, as every 

4oldier held Unds on condition of performing military aervice for his chief; 

and the chiefs held their territories of the princes by the same tenure; and 

wlienj by the chaueea of war, or any otltur accident, a clan was obliged to 
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change its locality, the new lands were distributed in the aame praportious 
as the old ones had been. 

Just before the accession of Mohammed Ghori, the kiug-doraB of Ajmir 
BJtd Delhi had become united, iu cousiequeuce of one of their princes dpng 
without heirs, on which the other, wlio was related to him by marriage, suc- 
ceeded to the vacant throne; and the sovereign of these extensive territories 
Was Pritwi Hiya, against whom the Afghan conqueivsr firgt led his armies, as 
iL prelude to a grand desig^i he had formed of subjecting the whole of Ilin- 
dostan to Im authority. The first battle terminated in favour of the Hindu 
Raja; but in a second engageraentj a few years flfterwards, he waa totally 
defeated, and, being made prisoner, was put to death. Hia capital of Ajmir 
was entered in triumph by the victors, whose barbarous conduct towards the 
inhabitants, gave a sad foretaste to the unhappy Hindus of the horrors they 
were destined to experience in this new warfare. The conquest of Ajmir 
being achieved, Mohammed appointed to the government his favourite ofiicer 
Kuttubj who had formerly been a slavBj and who, in course of time, ascended 
the throne. 

The new Viceroy did not fail to take advantage of hia elevated position, 
but followed up hia master'a successes, and liariiig; subdued tbe surrounding 
country to a great extent, he gained possesaion of the city of Delhi, subse- 
quently the splendid capital of the Mogul empire in India. The victories 
of the Mohammedans, in the immediate vicinity of hia dominions, gave 
great alarm to the Raja of Kanoj, who assembled all his forces, and led 
them against the Viceroy Kuttub. The two armies met on the banks of 
the J&mua, where the Eaja was blain, and the Hindus were completely 
routed; a victory that extended the MusseLman empire over the greatest of 
the Indian monarchies, and opened the way into Behar and Bengal. A 
great niunbeF of the Eajputs of Kanoj emigrated with their families to 
Marwar, or aa it is more frequently called^ Joudpoor, a large state in Raj- 
putana, where they founded a principality that is now in alliance with the 
British government. 

The capture of Kanoj waa followed by that of Benares, celebrated as 
the seat of Hindu learning, and esteemed the most holy city in all Hindos- 
tan. It is situated on the GrangeSj extending about four miles along that 
river, and upon an embankment of considerable height, from which access 
to the water is obtained, by means of several handsome flights of steps, 
for the convenience of performing the frequent ablutions required by the 
Hindu forms of worship. The Bramin college waa at Benares, and some 
thousand* of Bramin famihea resided in the city, which contained a great 
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number of Hindu temples^ and was frequeoted by pilgrims from all parts 
of India. The pltmdering of the tctnplcs was an invariable consequence 
of a Musselman conquest, and few of the lietories'of Mohammed Ghori 
were uustaiiied by those cruelties which are so much more revolting than 
the horrors of a battle field. That prince prosecuted the wars uutU he had 
extended his dominion over the whole of iliudoatau, to the very confines 
of China; when, in returning from one of liis campaigns, he was assassi- 
nated by a band of conspirators, who swam across the Indus, one night, 
when he was sleeping in hia tent, which he had ordered to be placed close 
to the river, that he might enjoy the cool breeze from the water. Thus, 
after a n^ign of nineteen years, died Mohammed Ghori, a greater conqueror 
than Mahniud of OJuizrii, though not so great a sovereign, but who^e fame it 
had been his greatest ambition to eclipse. His death, which took place in 
1206, was followed by quuirels and wars for ^'ossesston of the Indian con- 
quests, some of which were governed by Mohammedan Wceroys, others by 
native princes, who had consented to pny tribute. At length Kuttub, the 
governor of Delhi, prevailed over all other com[>etitors, and for a shoii time 
ruled aa sovereign over the \'ast dominions of Mohammed Ghori; but his 
Son, who succeeded at his death, was very soon compeUed to rehuqmsh the 
throne to Altamshj who, like Kuttub, had been a slave in his younger days, 
but had risen by the favonr of Mohammed, till at length lie was appointed 
to one of the Indian governments. 

The capital was now fixed at Delhi, a very extensive and magnificent city, 
supposed to have covered a 
apace of ground equal tu thiit 
occupied by the whole of Lon- 
don, lui tlie mina arc still to 
be seen to that extent over the 
plain beyond the pi-cscut city. 
In the time of Altamsh, 'wm 
erected or finished a beautiful 
round tower, wluch is still 
Btaudiug near Delhi, called the 
Kuttub Minar, the hif^liest co- 
lumn known in the worid, being 
forty feet higher than the Mo- 
nument in Loudon. It is built 
in the fonn of £i mintirot, of red 
granite, iulaid with white mar- 
ble, and crowned by a majestic dome. r g 
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Affairs almost entirelj to his vizier, Balin, who, at his death in 1266, 
succeeded, without opposition, to the throne. 

The court of Balin, at Delhi, was femous for the many Uterary characters 
who resided there, as also for the number of Turkish piinces who had 
sought refuge with the powerful sorereign of Hindostan, firom the violence 
oi the Moguls, whose inroads had driven them from their respective terri- 
tories. Balin reigned twenty-three years, and was succeeded by his grand- 
son, the last of his race, who was assassinated after a brief reign, when the 
EJuljis, a mountain tribe that had become identified with the Afghans, 
took advantage of the concision that ensued, to raise one of their own 
chiefs to the sovereignty of Delhi. 

Jelal, the new king, was a kind-hearted old man, whose convivial tem- 
per led him to treat his old compauions with the same fomiliarity after he 
had been made king of a large empire, as when he was only the chief of 
a horde of mountiuneers; and whose mild disposition rendered it so painful 
to him to inflict punishment, that the laws were seldom enforced; and the 
highways, in consequence, became infested with robbers, while the chie& 
of petty states refused to pay their tribute. The king had a favourite 
nephew, Ala-u-din, a man of great ambition and energy, on whom he 
bestowed the government of Oude, allowing him to keep a laige army at 
his command. 

The power thus entrusted to this enterprising prince, proved the occa- 
sion of a new era in the history of India, since the first use he made of it 
was to invade the D«xan, a country till then but little known, having, 
from its remote situation, escaped the ravages of the conquerors of Hin- 
dostan. 

The Deccan contained several large states, governed by Hindu Rajas. 
The capital of one of these was Deogiri, now Dowlatabad, a wealthy city on 
the borders of the Mahratta countiy, where Ram Deo Raja kept his court, a 
prince of such high consideration, that he was called ' King of the Deccan.' 
The conquest of Deogiri was the object which Ala-u-din had in view when 
he led his army into the Deccan, across the great chain of mountains 
that forms its natural boundary, and through vast forests scarcely pene- 
trable. The Raja was not prepared to see a powerful enemy at his gates, 
for not even a rumour had reached him of the Musselman chiefs approach. 
To defend the city was impossible, therefore he retired to the Hill fort, a 
place of great strength outside the walls, while the town was entered and 
plundered by the invaders, who would probably have destroyed it, if 
Ram Deo had not consented to cede some portion of his dominions to 
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Ala-u-ilia, and to pay him a birge sum of money a& a rausom for the safety 
of Ilia capital. The rictor then set out on his return, all hia thoughts 
beiug bent upon raising himself to the throuc; fi project he speedity nC' 
comphshcd, by procuilug the assassiuatioa of his good old uncle^ who had 
been frequently warned of the danger of gi'^iiig so much power to this 
ambitious luid unprincipled chief. 

Nut long after the usurpation of Ala-n-din, an important victory waa 
gained near Delhi over the Moguls^ who fipiJcared in terrific numbers, 
within sight of the capital, £rom which the iiibabitauta fled in the utmost 
consternation, This formidable army was, however, defeated with great 
loss, and the counti-y j^ain freed from the dreaded Moguls, who made no 
conqueata in India until tlic time of Tamerlane, 

Just before this invasion, the king had undertaken an expedition for the 
recovery of Guzerat, formerly conquered by Mabmud of Ghazni, but which 
hud been lost by his successors. This extensive proriuce, which now com- 
preheuda the northern districtB of the British presidency of Bombay, was 
inhabited by Hindus, Mohammedans, and Paraocs; the last, a people who, 
in the seventh ecntmy, emigrated from Persia, in consequence of a revo- 
lution in that Country, and settled in the northern part of Guzerat, wliich 
ia strongly fortified by nature with steep autl craggy moimtaius, which 
render it on that aide almost inaccessible. The Parseea were fire wor- 
shippers, and it ia stated that many of them still adhere to their ancient 
rehgion. They are now a numerous, wealthy, and important class of the 
population of Bombay, extensively engaged in commerce, and connected 
with almost all the European mercantile houses in that part of India. 
AJa-n-din reconc]Ucrcd Guzerat, and took possession of the capital, from 
which the Eaja escaped, with bia only daughter, while his wife, Caida Devi, 
was made prisoner, aTid conveyed to the harem of the conqueror. The 
daughter, a princess of extraordinary beauty, had long been beloved by 
the son of Ram Deo, the Raja of Deogiri; but as her father, who was 
himself a Rajput, refused to bestow her on a prince of the Maliratta race, 
whom he deemed very inferior in point of rank, the lover had abandoned 
his hopeless suit. 

It happened, some time afterwards, that Ala-u-djn sent a large army 
into the Deccan, under the command of an able general, nimied Cafiur, 
hoping to reduce some part of that countiy to subjection. Caula Devi, 
who had by this time, gained great influence over the king, entreated that 
he would desire his genernl to take some means, during the expedition, to 
recover her daughter, who was residing with her father, in one of the petty 
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states of the Deccau, where he had tiikeD refuge. An application waa 
made to the fii^tivc Raja to give up the young la*ly to her mother, but as 
this request waa not complied with, a party was dc-spatchcd to take her by 
force, a cousequcuce that hod beeu foresceu by the Knja, who bad provided 
againat it, by giving a reluctant consent to her marriage with the son of 
Kam Deo, and sending her vnih an escort to the court of Deogiri. Cafu/s 
people finding she was gone, dindcd into several parties, and set off by 
different way«, in pursuit of the fair fugitive, who waa, at length, discovered 
in the Caves of EUora, in the neighbourhood of Deogiri, which curiosity 
hod induced her to visit, and whither her pursuers bad been led by a 
siradar motive. The attendants of the princcsa used their beat endeavours 
to protect their charge, but the MobammedanB were the stronger partv, 
and carried off their prize to DeUii, where she soon afterwards became the 
bride of the king's eldest son, whom she preferred to the prince of Deogiri, 
although he was a Mohammedan, and the son of her fatlier's ^eatest 
enemy. In tlic meantime, Ciifur was piu^uing the wars in the Deccan, 
where he made many conquests, and acquired vast treasure* by the usual 
violent means. 

Hindostau remained at peace aiter the defeat of the Mngul», and, during 
the earlier ycju^ of the reign of Ala-u-din, enjoyed a high degree of pros- 
perity; but the despotism of that monarch in the latter part of his life 
increased to excessive tyranny, and gave ri^e to many insurrections and 
secret conspiracies, which being discovered, subjected the people to s.till 
greater oppressions. The king forbade all private meetings, and carried 
this restriction so far, that no one waa allowed to entertain his friendii at 
liis own bouse, without a written permission from the chief minister; and 
there were spies employed in aU directions, to give information of any 
infringement of tbia order, which subjected the oftcudcr to imprisonment, 
and the confiscation of his property. The Mohammedan and Hindu 
nobles were ahke objects of jealous}', while every claaa of people felt, more 
or leaSj the tyranny of the government, either by new exactionsj or fresh 
reBtrictions. Tlie rent of land was increased, and the fanners were pro- 
hibited from keeping more than a specified number of cattle, sheep, or 
aervants; the prices were fixed for every article of food sold in tlie markets; 
the howca for opctuDg and shutting the shops were regulated by law, and 
the shghteat neglect of these, and many other rules, waa punished with the 
utmoat severity. It must, therefore, have been a cause of general rejoicing 
when Ala-u-din died in 1316j altliough his death was followed by five yearn 
of anarchy. TTie conquered part of the Deccan waa in a state of insurrec- 
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tion, and tlie Muaaclman gnrriaona were expelled from all the cities; while 
Cafiir seized on tlie goremmeut, haviug^, accx>rding to some writcr8, im- 
prisoued tlie late king's sous, aud put out tlieir ejcs. The usurper v/t%s 
Boon assassinated, and a younger son of Ala-u-din placed ou the throne, bnt 
being a wejdi and viciotis pjince, he was deposed in a short time, and a. new 
dynaaty founded hj GheiEia Toghlnk, the Mohiimraedau .governor of the 
Panjab, who was prachiimcd king at Dellu, iu 13;J1. 

The intcrmi\turc of Mohammedans with the Hindus had natui^lj pro- 
duced some changea in the manners of the latter, in all those parts of India 
which had fallen under the authority of tlie conquerors. Many Indians 
had been converted to the faith of their rulers; and mixed marriiig;ea had 
created ties between the natives aud the strangers that led to the adoption 
of new customs, especially with regard to the women of India, who, in the 
early ages, enjoyed much more freedom, and far greater privileges, than 
have been accorded to them in later times. 

At thia period, there were many sects of religious devotees, among the 
Hindus, who lived upon charity, and obtained a reputation for aanctityj by 
making long pilgrimages, gnd imposing severe penances upon themselves. 
Among these were the Fsiquirs, who, at that time, were held in great rcne- 
riition by the people, over whom they possessed an almost unlimited in- 
fluence. They were every where received and fed, while their instructions 
were listened to with respect, and their austerities were regiirded with re- 
verence aud admiration. These men were always met with in great num- 
bers at Juggernaut, and other holy places, and contrived to turn their long 
journeys to some profit, by concealing in their long matted hair, and the 
cloths wrapped round them, sueh valuables as pearls, gold dust, and corals, 
with small quantities of the most costly spicea and perfiimea, in which they 
trafficked to considerable advantage between the sea-coast and the interior. 

Among the changes effected by the Mohammedan conquests in India 
was, the introduction of the Turkish costume, which had become very 
general at Delhi, and was worn in most parts of Hindostan among the 
upper classes. The Brahmins, however, did not adopt the new %ty\e of 
dress ; and even to this day, all strict members of their class clothe them- 
selves in the ancient Hindu fashion. 





HE autliority of the kings of Delhi over 
the Rajas of the country was heSd by a 
very uncertain tenure, aince every change 
that took place in the government wns a 
eignnl for the aative princes to attempt the 
recovery of their independence. When 
Gheifls Toghlak rusccnded the throne, the 
greater part of Bengal was in a state of 
revolt, Find the new monarch, after having 
secured liis frontiers against the inva- 
aious of the fitopiils^ proceeded to that 
province with a sufficient force to reduce the rebels to obedience. The 
expedition was siieccBafal, and Glicias was returning triimiphiiiit to his capi- 
tal, when the accidental falling of a temponu-y pavilion, which had been 
erected by his aon at a short distance from the city, for the purpose of 
receiving him with honour on his return^ put a period to hia existence^ 
after a brief reign of two years. He wm succeeded by the prince whose 
unfortunate attention had been the means of sliortening the life of a very 
excellent sovereign, and also of exposing Iiimself to the suspicion of a most 
detestable crime. This prince was Jlohamraed the Tliird, whose turbulent 
reign presents one continued succession of misfortunes, oecaaioned by hia 
violence and folly; his ctraduct, on most occasions, evincinj,' & degree of 
intemperance thjrt bordered on insanity. Yet in the early part of his reign 
he gained popularity by his mmiificencCf givingj liberally, pcusious to the 
leaincd, and providing for the infirm and indigent by building lioapitnls and 
alms-houses on an extenaive scalcj and endoiving them with funds for their 
support. Hut the benefits arising from these good deeds were counteracted 
by niisgovemment, and the evils attendant upon the prosecution of the 
wildest dreams of ambition, by which his treasures were exhausted, and hia 
armies destroyed. 

Among these \iaionary aclicraea, the conquest of China was one of tlic 
most calamitous, as well as the moat absurd, fur although Kublai Khnn 
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had been dead some yenrSj the Empire was scarcely less powerfid and extcn- 
Bive than when it wsts imder tlic dommiou of tliiit threat prmce. The con- 
aequence of Mohammed's folly was, tliat his army was met ou the frontiers 
of Cliina, and nearly amiihilated by the superior forces of the Mogul Em- 
peror; and those who survived the battle were cut off in their way back by 
hostile tribes of mountaineer; so that very few individuals of the many 
thousands that had been sent on that Lll-adviaed expedition, returned tu 
tell the fatid tale uf its result. 

The king had waistcd so mueh money in various fruitless enter[>risc9, that 
his resourees began to fiiil, which led to the most ruiiious eunsequcDces; for 
he attempted to recruit his treasury by issuing copper tokens, in imitatiou 
of the paper money instituted for the convenience of trade by Kublai Klinn, 
in China. But the case was altogether dilfereut, for the Chinese Emperor 
was rich, and his credit good, &o that his notes were taken without hesi- 
tation; whereas Mohammed being poor, hia copper tokens, to which a 
nominal value was attached, were in reality worth no more than the in- 
trinsic value of tlie raetal; besides which, they could be very eaady imitated; 
sud forgciy was Committed to 8uch an extent, that many jwrsous, chiefly 
bankers and great merchants, made large fortunes by coining; while the 
mauufitcturers and traders, who were obliged to take the tokens at their 
uDinlnHl worth, iu exchauge for their goods, were entirely rtiitied. Insur- 
rections broke out iu every part of the countrj', but more piu-tieularly in 
Bengal, the grcates^t manufacturing province of Ilindostan, where all the 
finest muslins and cottons had been made, from the earliest times, and 
where the silk manufacture was also carried on to a considerable extent. 

Tile agriculturists suffered equally with the manufacturers, by the increase 
of their taxes, wliich became so intolerable^ that in many districts they set 
fire to their villE^es, abandoned their fields, and took up their abode in the 
woods and jungles, where they biult huts for their families, anji Uved by 
robbery. At length, (be governor of Bengal headed a general revolt, and 
the whole of that extensive province was separated from the kingdom of 
Delhi, and remained a separate state for nearly two hundred years. Some 
of the Rajas of Southern India also recovered their independence, and 
re-established the ancient Hindu kingdoms of Camata and Telingana, on 
the coast of Coromaudcl. 

The Unja of the Camatic founded a new dynasty, aiid fixed hia capital 
at Bijayanagur, which stands near the fortress and town of Bellai^', the 
head quarters of a British civil and militMy estabUakmeut in the ceded 
districts of Balaghaut. Bijayanagur was in the days of its gi-andeur a very 



extensive city, said to have been nbout twenty-four miles in circumference, 
but it is now not a tbird of that size; and in consequence of its mined 
condition, a great part of it is uninhabited. It is very remarkably situated 
in a plain, enclosed by huge irrcgidar masses of granite, of which immense 
blocks, in some places piled above each other to a considemble height, are 
scattered over the whole stufacc of the area that formed the site of the old 
city. Some of the streets communicate with each other by passages between 
theae rocky fragnieuts, and one of the principal thoroughfarea h under « 
covered way formed by them. 

The ancient battlements and gateways are still entire, and many temples, 
with choidtries, or houses of entertainment for travellers., are sceu on the 
moat conspicuous eminencea; the walls, pillara, and even the flat roofa of 
some of the audent buildings being composed of granite. There is a tem- 
ple dedicated to Rama, another to Crislma, and one in the centre of the city 
to Vishnu, in which there is a chariot cut out of a solid block of granite. 
On which the image of the go<l is placed on hotidays. Most of the Idols 
in the numerous temples around Eijnyanagar ai"e of the same rough stone; 
some of them are colossal figures, from tWidve to sixteen feet in height, but 
of very rude workmanship, being like most specimens of Hindu art, as 
regards sculptm-e, more reraaikablc for theur gigantic proportious than for 
elegance of slmpe or skilful eitecution. 

The tyranny of the sultan was augmented by the failure of his stvhemea 
and his losses of territorj-; and among other acts of oppression be trans- 
ferred hia court from Delhi to Dcogiri, obhging all the principal inhabitants 
to remove to the new capital, the name of which he changed to Dowtatabad^ 
or the Fortunate City, Here he corapleted the famous fortress that stands 
on an isolated mountain of granite, the outside of which is cut sniooth imd 
perpendicular, to the height of one hundred and eighty feet, so that there 
IB no possibility of reaching the fort but by a winding passage cut within 
the rock. Delhi suffered materially in consequence of the compulsory 
removal of all the most wealthy and useful of its inhabitants, many of 
whom were ruined by this unwise act; but the city waa afterwards restored 
to its former prosperity under the Mogul princes, and waa the capital of 
their empire until its fall. 

Mohammed died in 1351, when he waa succeeded by hia nephew Feroze, 
wliose long reign was distinguished by a great number of tiseful public 
works, executed under liis superintendence, and maintained by his munifi- 
cence. Tliey consiated of mcsc||Ucs, colleges, cararan&ei'ies, hospitals, and 
public baths, besides aqueducts, wells^ and reservoirs for irrigating the lands. 
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It was this prince wlio constructed u fine cuiial ninuing tlirough the pro- 
vince of Delhi, from the river Jumna to that of Ctiggur, intended fof the 
purposes of irrigntion, l)ut neglected after liis death, and etitirely disused 
until of liite, wheu about two himdred miles of it liavc been re-opcned by 
the Brittsli government, and thus contributed to fertilize a vast tract of 
coiintiy which before was Ijing waste. It also sencs to flout down rafts 
of timber from the mountama, and to turn mill s for grinding; com, which 
TTcre not used in India in the time of Feroze. 

It was not long after the death of that prince, who had reined thirty 
seven yenrs, that the great Mogul chief, TamcTliine, abcady muster of 
Persia and Traiisoxlana, entered Hindostim, and marched direct towortls 
Dcllii, which had again become the cnpitaJ, leaving behind idra the u»ual 
melancholy traces of his progress: smoking ruins, desolated fields, and 
deserted villages. Mahmud, the young king of Delhi, fought a battle with 
the Moguls near that city, but beuig defeated, fled to Guzcrat, when the 
citizens immediately surrendered, and Tamerlane was proclaimed Emperor 
of India; but the submission of the people of Delhi did not save tliera 
from slavery, ruin, nr dcath^ for the fierce harbariim soldiers broke into the 
houses in search of plunder, and seized many of the women and children, 
whom they could always aell for slaves. These outrages being resisted, led 
to a general massacre, and the streets of Delhi presented a frightful picture 
of Mogul warfare. Tamerlane departed with the name of Emperor, hnt 
Delhi was for some time without any real head, and many chiefs who had 
been subject to its kings, took the opportunity of estabbahing their inde- 
pendencej ao that when the govermment was restored in the capital, nothing 
was left to the monarch but the territories immediately surrounding it, 

After the death of Timur, some of the former possessions of the kings 
of Delhi were recovered by the princes of the house of Lodi, an Afghan 
race, who occupied the tlirone during the latter half of the fifteenth and 
beginning of the sixteenth centuries, wlien Stdtan Baber, a descendant of 
Timur became sovereign of the country that had been contiucred but not 
ruled by his great ancestor, and eatalalished that powerful monarchy usually 
termed the Mogul Empire, in India, Baber was the grandson of a prince 
whose dondnions comprised the whole of Cabul, Bidkj Bokliara, and Sa- 
marcnnd, with sevcrfil smaller states, whicli, at his death, were shared 
amongst many sous, one of wliom, the father of the young hero in ques- 
tion, inherited a small but beautiful territory called Ferghana, in Independ- 
cut Tartan', to ivhich Babcr succeeded, when be was only twelve years of 
age. It Wiis not long before he was disjiossesBcd of his inheritance hy one 
of his more powerful relatives, when he sought refuge among the mountain 



tribes, and became the youthful leader of a »iuull baud of advcnturera, who 
followed liim in maiiy a, romantic enterprize, aiid by whose help he made 
several coiiqueata, which he had not sufhcieut power to prKSRrve. For 
some years he led a petilous life, and expeiicnced uumcrous vicissitudes, 
sometimes being at the head of a gallant band, sometimes a solitary ynai- 
der^ destitute of the means of subsistence, and often compelled to bide 
liimscll' in caves or jungles from the pursuit of hia enemies, 

At length it happened that the throne of Cabul was seized by a chief 
who had no claim to it, which afforded Baber an opportunity for attempt- 
ing to poaseas it himself, an advenfcure well suited to his enterprising dispo- 
sition. Having succeeded in deposing the usurper, he ascended the throne 
of Cabn! in the year 1504, and had reigned over that kingdom twenty-two 
years, when his attention was drawn towards Hindostan, in consequence of 
the disturbed state of that country, and the weakness of its govemraent, 
wliich Wiia harassed bv constant insurrections. The Sultan. Ibrahim was 
(inpopiUfir; the governors of some of the provinces had thrown off their 
allegiance, and several of the native chiefs were in rebellion, when Baber 
marched against Bellii, in \o2G, where a buttle was fought, in which rbrnhim 
was sliiin; and thus ended the last of the Afghan or Patan dynasties which 
had occupied the throne of Delhi for three hundred years. The city was 
immediately surrendered to the conqueror, as was also Agra, which had Intely 
been the royal residence, and the King of Cabul mounted the throne of Delhi, 
and became the founder of the greatest empire ever established in India. 



PORTUGUESE SETTLEMENTS IN INDIA. 

IT was during the eai-ly career of Baber, that the Portuguese, whose 
great maritime discoveries were beginning to produce an important rcvo- 
lution in the commercial world, accomplished the long-dc&Lred object of 
finding a passage, by sea, to India; and they landed at Calicut, on the coast 
Malabar, in the year 1498. 

The western coast of Southern India at this time consisted of Cambay and 
Calicut, the latter an extensive territory reaching from Bombay to Cape 
Comorin, and governed hy a prince, called the Zamorin, or King of Kings, 
who was considered a very powerful monarch, in that part of the country, 
and who reckoned among bis dependents, the princes of several tributary 
states- The Zamoriu was a Hindu, hut he bad many Mohiimmedan 
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subjects, for the merchants of Egypt and Arabia liad long been in tlie 
habit of trftding to Calicut, and many natives of those countries redded in 
the city. To thein^ tlic arrival of atrang;ers who came tor thp avowed 
purpose of sharing in their lucrative commerce, could not be very wgree^ 
able, therefore they determined, from the first, to oppose them. 

The leader of the European expedition was Vaaco de Gama, who was 
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i&iittcd to an iuterriew with the sovereign, whose residence was a fortified 
palace or citadel, covering a hir^ space of ground, surronndcd by a wall, 
which enclosed extensive gardens and pleasure grounds. De Gama and 
his attendant officers, were cajmed in palanquins to the gates of the palace, 
ft here ihey were received by a venerable Bramin, who led them tluough 
sevcrtd large halls to the stute apartmeut, where the Zamorin vaa reclining 
on a low couch, placed on the dais, or rmsed part of the floor, which was 
oorered with a rich carpet. On one side of the couch stood an attendant 
with ft gold plate, coutainiiig the betel leaf, which is constantly chewed 
by Hindua of rank, who esteem it a groat Imiuy; and on the other side 
WM » l&T^ golden, vitae, placed thci* for the purpose of receiving the leaf 
when all its juice had been extracted, as it ia never swallowed. The prince 
was dressed in n robe of fine white miulin, and a silk turban, both splea- 
ditU^r embroidcrod with jpild. His arms and legs were without clothing, 
but wcrr omiuacntod with a great uuml>er of costly bracelets, and his «iri 
were adurnc*! with louj: pendants of the finest diamonds. WTien the 
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nsitoTS drew near, he merely raised his head a little from the embroidered 
cushion oil which it restedj and made a si^ to tlie Bramin, that the chief 
was to sit down on the step of the dais, the rest remaining standing; for it 
is not customary among the Hindus to kneel to their princes, therefore 
strangera were not espected to do so. De Gama's credentials from the 
kiQg of Portugal were very graciously received; but it was intimated to 
him that he ought to have brought a present, an omission ho eseuaed by 
saying, he had not expected to visit the domimons of so great a prince 
when he embarlted on his voyage. The Zamorin appeared very much 
inclined to favour the views of the Europeans, by permitting them to form 
a settlement at Calicut; but the Mohammedans contrived to escite lus 
suspicions that their ultimate object was to ooiiqiier the couiitrj'j aiul he 
wns led to sanction some acts of violence, which induced the commander, 
after loading hia ships with apices, silkSj and other produce of the country, 
to hasten his departure. 

It was not long, however, before another expedition arrived &om Por- 
tugal, under the command of Cabral, who reached Calicut in the month of 
September, 1500, and was met by a friendly message &om the Zamorlu, 
inviting him to land; but as he did not feel entire confidence in the good 
faith of a Hindu prince, he adopted the precaution of s.tipnlatiug that four 
Bramins, of high raulc, should be sent on board his ship as hostages; and, 
after some negoclation, this demand was complied with. A building for 
tlie audience, which Cabral calls a gallery, was erected on the shore. It 
Was hiing with curtains of crimson velvet, and ita fioor was covered with 
carpets; and there the admiralt being duly prepared with presentSj met 
with a moat gracious reception, and, what was of still more conHequence, 
obtained permission to build a fiictory at Calicut. 

In the mean time^ the hostages, who had evinced the utmost horror at 
being detained on board strange vessels, where they had no means of 
performing their customary rites, and who would not eat of the food offered 
to them, were soon reduced to such a deplorable condition, that they were 
removed from the ships, aud were landed on an un&equeuted part of the 
coast, that it might not be known they were released. 

Tlie factory was speedily erected,, and the Portuguese began to trade with 
the natives; but the Moliamnaedaus soon renewed their hostilities, and 
making a sudden attack on the new building, overpon-cred the inmates, 
many of whom were killed, whilat the rest sought shelter on board their 
vcaselfl. The factory was completely plundered, and the Portuguese, after 
destroying several merchant ships belonging to the a»3ailaatB, and firing 
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on the tovFOj which, being chiefly built of wood, wbb eet on Are in niany 
placcs, took their departure. Cabral at first thought of applying to the 
Zamorin for redress, but liearing that he had taken a large Bhore of the 
spoil, coacludcd that he had eounteiianced the outrage. He therefore 
sailed away for Cochin, the capital of a small state on the comt of Malabar, 
governed by a native prince, who was then aubject to the Zamorin of 
Calicutj hut is now tributary to the British government in India. 

Cochin is a beautiful and fruitful country, abounding in those rich 
productions of nature peculiar to an eastern clime. The villages are often 
erobowered In grovea of hixuriant njango trees and lofty palms; while the 
Ghaut mountains, which form the eastern boundary of the state, are co- 
vered with forests of teak, and other fine timber tre^s, from which the 
Raja derives a considerable part of his revenue. The teak, which is in 
great demand at Bcugalj for ahip-building, is one of tlie largest of the 
Indian trees, towering even above the tallest palm. Its leaves often mea- 
sure twenty inches, in length, and twelve in brejidth, and it bears a small 
white fragrant flower. Mangoes and tamarinds are usually planted at the 
building of a iTllage, as they help to supply the people ivith food, aa well 
as to afford an agreeable shade from the intense heat of the sun. The 
people of Cochin cultivate rice in their well-watered valleys, and, like the 
ChineBc, obtain two crops in the year. There were many Jews in tlie 
capitfd, which., next to Calicut, was the greatest trading city on the Malabar 
coai^t. 

The king of Cochin, whose name waa Triumpara, was a vassal of the 
Zamorin, but bad long been desirous of ahaking off his dependence on 
that prince, consequently, waa very willing to form an alliance with any 
l>eople hkcly to aid him in that design. But Cabral, on mature delibera- 
tion, determined to defer all hostilities with the Zamorin, and set sail for 
Lisbon, with an understanding that, if the king of Portugal should send 
out an expedition against Calicut, the Haja of Cochin might be regarded 
as an ally. A powerful fleet was immediately equipped for a new voyage 
to India, to demand redress for the injuries that had been aii^tained, 
and to establish, if poaaible, a permanent settlement. De Gama was 
appointed to the command, and on arriving at Cahcut, declared he was 
come cither to obtain aatisfaction for the treatment his countrymen had 
experienced, or to avengo their wrongs; and sent a message to that effect 
to the Zamorin; hut not receiving an answer so aoon as he expected, he 
executed the latter threat in a barbfiroiia manner, by potting to death fifty 
unoQcndiug natives who had been seized on the coast. 
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It was by such disgracefiil acts of cruelty as these, that the Portuguese 
frequently sullied their cuuquests in the cast; for in those days, when the 
cliief object of distant voyages was to obtain possession, by force, of newly- 
discovered couiitrieaj the greiiter number of those who ctk^:aged in such 
adventures were men of desperate fortunes and daring character, of whom 
there were vast numbcra, both in Spain and Portugal, De Gama, however, 
did not succeed in effecting a settlement at Calicut, but was allowed to 
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build a factory at Cochin, where he left some troops to protect the King 
Triumpani, his faithful ally; and haiing captured several vesBcls, richly 
laden, he returned to Europe with the spoils. 

Aa soon as the Portugueae were gonCj the Zaraorin resolved to punish 
hifl disobedient vaissal, the King of Cochin, for haWn^r permitted the foreign- 
en to estabhsh a trading station in his capital, and with that intent he 
soon appeared with a largo army at the gates of the city, on wliich the 
kiiig hfiatily summoned his councillors, who aduscd him to make submis- 
sion to the offended monarch, hia liege lord; but Triurapanv declared ha 
would rather die than accede to tho Zmaorin's demands, which were to 
break off his alliance with the Portuguese, and deliver up all of that nation 
who had remained in Cochin. 

Bescrted by most of his nobles and chief Bramins, who hod all fled, in 
terrorj the brave prince, with a small band of faithful adherents, defended 
the principal approach to his capital; but being overpowered by numbere, 
he at length gave up the contest, and withdrew to the little island of 
Vipoen, a place held sacred by the Hindus, to mourn over the loss of three 
soma who bad fallen in the action. This unfortunate sovereign waa restored 
to his throne by the great Albuquerque, who arrived with reinforcements 
from Europe, and soon forced the Zamorin to abandon Cochm; hut Trium- 
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para seems to have been disg^ted with the carca of royalty, for, not long 
iiftcrwards, he resigned his dignity to his nephew, and assuming the habit 
of a faqtiir, paased the rest of his life in solitude. 

It h ueedlesa to enter into the particuhiXH of the long struggle that 
ensued, or the horrors that attended the conquests of the Portuguese, who, 
in a very few years, were firaily established in the Bouth of India, and 
in possession of the large maritime city of Goa, which they took in 1510, 
and where they formed a regular govemmeutj headed by a viceroy appointed 
by the King of Portugal; and this city has ever since been tlio capital of 
the Portugese possessions in India. Goa was the cliief city of a terri- 
tory on the coast of the province of Bijapur, and was one of the states 
formerly attached to the citiwn of Dellu, but had become independent 
during the troubles that caused so many revolutions in the time of Moham- 
med the third. 

The Zabaim was absent, engaged in war with a neighbouring prince, when 
the Portuguese led by the celebrated Albuquerque, attacked the city, 
which was surrendered without opposition, as the citizens had no efficient 
means of defence. The commander, who bore the title of Viceroy, acted 
with great moderation on this occasion towards the inhabitants, whose pro- 
perty was left untouched, and many of whom were permitted to retain 
their civil offices; while the Viceroy took possession of the palace, and 
assumed the character of a great potentate. The Zabaim made great efforts 
to recover the city, from wliich the intruders were at one time expelled, but 
they reclined poasession, after a desperate conflict in the streets; and in 
the end, the Portuguese supremacy was fully eatablishcd. 

Albuquerque kept his court with xdl the splendour of an eastern prince, 
and aocurcd his conquest by erecting extensive fortifications around it. lie 
exercised his authority with mildness, formed alliances with several of the 
native princes, and endeavoured to create a friendly feeling between his 
oivn people and those of the country, by promoting marriages between the 
Portuguese soldiers and tho Hindu maidens, by which means, some of the 
principal Hindu families of Goa became attached to the Europeans. The 
brides were all obliged to embrace the CEuistian fciith, and tlio descendants 
of these mixed marriages now form the greater part of the population of 
Goa. 

Previously to the occupation of Goa, the Portuguese had made some 
conquests in the territories of the kings of Cambay and Guzerat^ and built 
factories and forts on several parts of the coast; but they never obtained 
any possessions in the interior of the country, their red sovereignty being 
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on the seas, where they were sufficiently powerful, for more than a century, 
to keep all the trade of the east in their own hands; while they were 
enabled to repel the attacks of hostile princes, by the aid of those with 
whom they maintuned friendly alliances. Among the conquests of the 
Portuguese, during the administration of Albuquerque, was that of Malacca, 
situated on the coast of the peninsula of that name, an important station, 
as being the centre of the commerce between India, China, and the prin- 
cipal oriental islands; a trade that is now possessed by Singapore, a 
British settlement at the southern extremity of the same peninsula. 

Albuquerque died in 1515, to the great regret of all over whom his 
authority had extended; for although a great conqueror, he was a beneficent 
ruler, and had refrained from oppressing the vanquished by those exactions 
to which they were forced to submit under his successors. It was in the 
year following the death of Albuquerque, that the Portuguese made their 
first voyage to Canton; an important event in the history of the world, as 
being the commencement of a direct intercourse between Europe and 
China. Such was the state of affairs when Sultan Baber ascended the. 
throne of Delhi, and became the founder of a line of sovereigiw under 
whom the country reached its highest state of prosperity, and who ruled 
over a larger portion of it than had ever before been united under one head. 
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THE very uame of Mogul was so diatastcful to the Hindu priacea, as well 
as to the Patan onmihs or nobles, that Baber soop found it would be a 
difHtuIt task to mfuutain the tlirone hie had won; and, during his brief 
reign of five years, was constantly engaged in repressiug the revolts of the 
numerous chiefs who united thoir forces a^inst him. He had, therefore, 
but little leisure to organize any regular plan of govemmentj but he suc- 
ceeded in establishing his. authority, by several signal victories, and reduced 
many of the hostile Rajput rulers to subjection; so that, at the time of 
his death, he was the acknowledged sovereign of nearly all the uorth of 
India. He was one of the most accompUshed of the Eastern princes, 
being a poet, historian^ and musician, of no ordinary merit; elegaut, yet 
free in liis raawiers, easy of access to his subjects, and fond of social enjoy- 
ments. He was so enthusiastic an admirer of the beautiea of nature, that 
in the days of bia adversity, when closely pursued by his enemies, he would 
pause in the midst of his flight to gaze on h beautiftU lantlscape, or gather 
a simple flower; and his heart was so Uttle oomipted by ambition, that 
amidst all his prosperity, his thoughts would often turn to the home of his 
boyhood, the lovely valley of Ferghana, with all the warratli of yonthftil 
affection; and there were moments, |jcrhap8, when lie would have given up 
all hia brilliant conquests and his high station, to recover that one beloved 
spot, which had long since fallen a prey to the Ushek Tartars. 

Haber was succeeded by his eldest sou IIumajTin, a prince of great hte- 
rary attainments, whose court was celebrated for the number of learned 
men who there found liberal patronage. Scarcely was he seated on the 
throne, when his brother, Kamran, who had been invested by liis father 
with the government of Cabul, laid claim to that kingdom na his lawful 
iuheritance; and it was ceded to him, with a large tract of country on the 
borders of the Indus: by which arrangement Cabul was separated from the 
crown of Delhi, 

The new Sidtan now turned his attention towards recovemig aome of the 
states that had formerly belonged to the kings of Dellii, and with that 
\iew invaded Ouzenit, which, for nearly n, century tmd a half, had been 
governed by its own independent sovereigns, and was one of the beat cul- 



tivated and most fertile provinces of Hiiidoatan, producing cotton, sugar- 
cane, indigo, flnx, and grain of various aorta, in abundance; while, in many 
partB, the land tbat whs not under culture, aflbrdcd rich pastures for cattle 
and horsea. The cottou manufactiirea of Guzerat hud long been in a very 
flourishing condition, and there was no part of India that carried on R 
more eitensive foreign trade. 




Simrr. 

Amon}; the great commercial towDB of this kingdom was Surat, famouii 
for its manufacture of shawls, and one of the most aucicnt cities of Hin- 
dostan. It is also remarkable as being the first place in the Mogul domi- 
nions where the British East India Company ol>tMncd a Bcttleraent, which 
WHS for a long time their prineipal station. Another great port of Guzerat 
was Din, the possession of which had long been ardently deaircd by thr 
Portuguese, who had made several attempts to take it by force, but without 
sucecsa. At lengtli^ tlieir wishes were accomplished by other means, for 
when the Sultan of Delhi went to war with the king of Gtaerat, the latter 
entered into a negotiation witli the Portxigneae, offering to let them build 
a factory at Din, proridecl they would Hsttist him to maintain his dominions 
against the Moguls; to which they readily consented, and sent a body of 
Ave liundred men to aid the monarch and establish the new settlement. 
Tlie invaders were speedily driven from the kingdom, and n f«ctonh' was 
erected, according to agreement; hut whcti Bahadur found that liis allies 
were fortifying their buildings he naturally became alarmed^ and sent a 
remonstrance to their chief commander^ Nuno da Cunha, who proposed to 
settle the difference at a peiBonal interview. There is no reason to nuppase 
that the Portuguese premeditated any act of violence; but it seems that, in 
the heat of the dispute that took place, the king was stabbed by one of the 
offieers; and several of his attendants, aa well aa Borae Kuropeans, also lost 
their lives in the confusion that ensued. 
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This unforruiifite iHrciimstftiice led to the siege of Diu, a memorable 
event in the history cif the Portuf^ieHe in India, who defended tlieir fort 
for H long time agaiuiit n host of besiegers, consisting of all the forces of 
Guzerat, aided by se^'enty Turkish galleys, carrying' a great number of 
cannons, and hariug on board seven thousand troope^, commanded by the 
1,'ovemor of Cairo. This armament was sent by Soljmian the Mag;aificent, 
who was BOvereifjn of Ef^pt as well aa Tnrkey, and whose interest it was 
tn protect the tmde of his s-ubjecta in India from the encroachments of 
the Europeans. 

The Hie^'e of Diu is. remarkable for the extraordinary courage displayed 
by the Portuguese ladtes within the fort, who appeared in thp oiidst of the 
soldiers, undaunted by the roaring of the cannon, lent their aid in repair- 
ing the works, carried away the wounded aa they fell, and revived the 
drooping spirits of the defenders by their own enthusiasm. At length, 
reinforcemeriita arrived from Goaj the fort was relieved, and the town of 
Diu was added to the Portuguese possessions. 

While these events were taking place at Guzerat, the Sultan Huniayun 
was engaged in wara with several chiefs;, who were opposed to the Mogul 
government. The most formidable of these enemies was Shir-khan, an 
Afghan chiefj who had raised a large force in Ben^l, and, with all the 
treachery of the Afghan character, offered to make peace with the Sultan; 
btit while the negociations were pending, suddenly attacked his camp^ and 
put the whole army to flight, while Humayun himself narrowly escaped 
being made prisoner hy swimming acrosa the Ganges on his elephant. A 
serond defeat obliged him to seek safety by a precipitate retreat, accom- 
panied by a few followers, and the females of his family. His course lay 
through the Western district, towards the Indus, where, for three days, 
they DOnld not find a drop of water to cool their parched lipSj or a single 
tree to afford a temporary relief frora the bl&zing sxm,, which no friendly 
cloud obscured, even for a moment. The appearance of a well, on the 
fourth day, was hailed with frantic joy; but in tlie rush to obtain the first 
bucket of water that was drawn up, some of the solders fell in and were 
drowned. Among the ladies who accompanied Humayun on this calamitous 
journey, was Hamida, his favourite Sultana, and the mother of the great 
Sultan Akber, who was horn just as the fugitives had reached the other 
side of the desert. 

It was usual for a father, on the birth of an heir, to distribute presents 
to those around him; but Humayun, who had nothing to give, broke a 
pod of muisk and scattered its contents among his followers, vrisliing that 




the fame of hia son miglit aprea*! around like the odoiir of that perfume, 
a pmyer iu which all preseut heartily joined; and most amply was the wish 
accomplished in the brilliant career of one of the greatest princes that 
ever adorned an eastern ttiroue. 

In the mean time, the brothers of the Sultan had openly revolted, and 
Shir-khan had seized on the throne; while, to add to the distreBsea of 
this unfortunate sidtar, his infant son was carried off from his camp, to 
serve as a hostage, in case of need. Surrounded thus hy cnemiea, and 
overwhelmed with misfortimes., the unhappy monarch at length sought 
refuge iu Persia, where he was received and magnificently entertained at 
the court of Shah-Tolimas, the reigning sovereign. 

The reign of Shir-khan was a very short one, as he was killed by the 
accidental explosion of a powder magazine, about five years after hia 
usurpation. Notwithstanding the treacheroua manner in which he had 
obtained the throne, he proved an excellent sovereign, and ruled over a 
much lai^cr extent, of territory than was possessed hy Humayun, as many 
of the princes who would not recognise the Mogul dynraty readily acknow- 
ledged the authority of an Afghan monarch; besides which, nearly the 
whole of Bengal was devoted to his interests before he ascended the throne 

of Delhi, and wtL"!, consequently, re-united 
to that empire. Shir-khan particularly dis- 
tinguished himself by the foimation of one 
of tlic finest high roads that waa ever made 
in the world. It extended entirely across 
Tlinduatau, from the Ganges, in Bengal, to 
(he luduaj and waa bordered, on each side, 
along its whole extent, with fruit-trets. 

It was. one of the duties of an oriental 
sovereign to provide for the accommodation 
of travellers in his domini- 
ons; and many caravanscriea 
liad been built, trees planted, 
and wella dug, for that pur- 
pose; but this maguiBcent 
road far stu^aaaed all other 
works of the kind, both for 
pleasure and convenience. 
•tvairrgiri. The trccs afforded shade as 

well m refreshment; and at every stage was a caravansera, where persons 
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of all secU were lodged and entertained according to their peculinr habits, 
AS, an instaaec, of which, attendmits of different cnates Trere paid by the 
government, to wait upon Hindu triivcUers, whose rchgion did not nHow 
of their being scrvetl by ]V!qhaTiiiiiedaiia, There were, also, mosques at 
regular distances, where provisions were given to poor wRv-farersj and 
at every two miles wns a, well or a fountain^ which may be reckoned amoiig 
the chief necessaries of a hot climnte. 

Sliir-khan was succeeded by his son Selim, who reined in peace nine 
years; but after hia death, his son, a minor, was deposed by one of his 
uncleB, whose had government occasioned the defection of several chiefs; 
and again the Empire was diamembered, and distrficted by civil warfare. 
In the mean while, Huraayun, assisted by the Persian monarch, had been 
at war with his brother Kamran, from whom he recovered the crown of 
Cabul, and his little son Akber, then about three years of age. Kamran, 
after several a,ttempts to regain possession of Cabul, took rcftige among the 
Afghans in the mountains of Khyber, whitlier he was pursued; and after 
many adventures, was betrayed into the hands of his brother, who cruelly 
deprived him of hia sight, and sent him to Mecca, where he soon died. 

Humti\-UM contented himself with the kingdom of Cabul, until the 
troubles that arose in Delhi, after the death of Sehni, encouraged him to 
attempt the recovery of his former power. He marched into India, 
attacked the princes who were at war with each other for the throne, and 
eventually regjiined his capitalis of Delhi and Agra; but he did not live to 
follow up these siicceascs, a task that was left to his son Akher, who was 
but thirteen yeara old when liis father died in 1556, a few months after his 
restoration to the throne of Delhi. 




CUSTOMS AND MANNERS OF THE HINDUS. 



THE Hindus, notwithBtandiiig the many revolutions that had taken place 
in the country, and their intermixture with the Mohammedans, )iad pre- 
icrved moat of their ancient cuatoma unchanged, but more particmlorly 
those that appertained to their religion, and some of their nariy political 
institutions, which, although not maintained perhapa in all their original 
purity, presented the same leading characteristics that distinguished tliem 
from all othen^ in former times. Among thcae institutions were the town- 
ships or village republics, where the truest and most pleaaiug picture of 
Hindu life was to bo found. 

Amid all the changes that had taken place from time immemorial in the 
vast regions of Iiidiaj the privileges of the townships had been respected, 
ao that each village was a little iudei>endeiit commonwealth, governed by 
its own laws, and its own ruler, the elder, or headman, who wjis jULswenthle 
to the lord of the soil for the rents paid by the ryots or cultivators for their 
holdings. The headman might l>e called the ^-illnge mayor. He was the 
chief magistrate and judge; the comqiauder in case of an attack; and to 
him belonged the right of levying such taxes m were neceasary for keeping 
the temples in repair, for celebrating tcativals, and for other public ex- 
penses. He was assisted by several subordinate officers, the chief of wliom 
were the Accountant and the Watchman ^ the duty of the former being to 
keep the records of every thing relating to the lauds, as the names of the 
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ryots, the extent of their holdings, &.iid amount of rciitsj wlili $xl exact 
QCcroimt of all the payments and disbursements. This office was here- 
ditarj', as was also that of the Watchman, a very busy aud important 
person, who might be called, the head of the police, and had so many 
duties to perfonii>, that he was usually assisted by hla sons and other male 
relatives. 

If auy property were stolen, the watchman was bound to use every 
exertion tu diycot'er the thief, who was sometimes tracked through the 
cottntFy for many miles, the pursuit never being abandon^ until he wa^ 
traced to some other village, when it became the duty of the watchman 
of that comiuimity to take up the chase, which was thus continued until 
the robber was captured, for it was very seldom that these active officers 
missed their object. The watchman was expected to know the character 
of every inhabitant of the village, and to report to his auperiora whatever 
might be wrong in their conduct. 

It was also hi* business to overlook the fields, and watch the progress of 
the crops, as well as to see that the boundaiy marks were kept in proper 
order, for the fields were not separated by hedges or ditches, but their 
extent was usually marked by a tree, a pondj or a temple. The lands were 
allotted] as formerly described^ each man taking a share of the inferior 
with the good; and the principal objects of cidtivation were the same as in 
ancient times, with the addition of tobaiceoj which was, perhaps, introduced 
by the Portuguese, both in India and Cliinaj since there is no raentiuu 
made of it in either country until after 
the discovery of America, where the plant 
was first found by the Europeaus, and 
carried by them to other parts of the 
world. 

Every village had its messenger or post- 
man, and a certaui number uf useful nrti- 
zana, as a smith, carpenter, potter, and 
such others as were reqitired tu supply the 
moderate wants of a rustic population; 
and to each little community was also 
attached a priest, an astrologer, 
a Hchool-mastcr, a bard, and a 
musician, who did not the le»s 
coutribute towards the general 
happiness, hy fostering the favour- 
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ite supd^tions of the simple people. All the Hindus beliwe in tlie 
existence of aupcmatunil be'tugs, and imajjine that every village has ita 
(special ^ardian genius, to watch over those whose virtues entitle them to 
Bucb protection. The Bramins themselves inculcate tlie belief in g&od and 
evil genii, who often figure as principal cliaractcrs in Hindu tales. 

The villag&rs are described as living in happy unity among; tltcmaclves, 
and, gcnecally, in easy circumstances. They were strongly attached to the 
place of their birth, and if driven by warfare to remove to aome other upot, 
would return when peace was restored, to settle again on the land of their 
fathers, even though all truces of their former habitations might have been 
destroyed, and their Gelds converted into a desert. Tlic cottages, in sorae 
parts of the country, were constructed of bamboo, and thatched with the 
broad leaves of the palm; in others, they were built of clay, with Hat tiled 
roofsj and, in many districts, had neat gardens, for the growth of vege- 
tables. But the simple habits of the Hindus required so little furniture, 
that the house of a farmer seldom contJiined more thati two or three mats, 
a handmillj some cooking utensils, an iron plate used for baking calvca, 
and a few dishes. The hi^bandmen arose at daybreak, and taking their 
breakfasts with them, set off with their cattle, to their respective fields, Irom 
which they did not return till evening. Their dinner was usually cnrried to 
tliem about noon, by their wives or daughters, whose chief employments 
were, to grind the com, fetch water, cook, and spin. The cooking, which 
was always performed in the open air, or under a shed, consisted chiefly of 
bakiug cakeii of uideavencd bread, hoUing rice, and preparing; vegetables] 
for very Uttle animal food was used by the people iu general, and none by 
the Bramina. 

The Indians, at their meals, help themselves with their fingers, and place 
their dishes on the ground, cac:li man taking his meal alone: an unsocial 
custom that arose, no doubt, from the many rules to be observed with 
regard to different kinds of food, and the horror a Hindu feels of eating 
with a person whose caste is inferior to his own: a prcjudire so deeply 
rooted, that any man would throw away his dinner imtasted, if such a 
person only placed bis foot on the spot where the meal was being prepared. 

The evenings of the villagers, after their retiirn from the fields, were 
spent in recreation with their families and neighbours.; and they might 
sometimes be seen sitting in a circle under the trees, listening with delight 
to some wonderfid tale related by the bard of the village, or, pcrbAps, by 
some wandering Faquir, or traveller, who had come to seek shelter and 
entertainment for the night; for whose accommodation there was always a 
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house maintaiued at the public expense; 
and a fund waa also kept for the purpose 
of gi^Tig alms to relig^iou^ mendicants. 
The monkish orders had become very 
numeroufr^ and some of them liad con- 
vents to which lands were attached; but 
a great number of the members subsisted 
entirely on charity, aiid were merely asso- 
ciated by certain nilea which tliey made 
for themselvea. Among theae, were several 
sects of pretended devotees, who sought 
to obtain a reputation for sanctity by im- 
posing on theraselyes, or seeming to do 
so, the most painfiil austerities; but their 
influence gradually declined, some of them werej in time, treated with 
contempt as impostors^ while others tDspired dread by their lawless deeds. 
To the latter claaa belonged the NagaSj who were at once monks, soldiersj 
sad robba^, aometimes engaging, for pay, in the services of different 
princes, and sometimes forming themselves into large armEid bands for the 
purpose of plunder. The personal appearance of these fanatics wna forbid- 
ding in the extreme, for their clothing consisted merely of a coarse hempen 
cloth, tied round them, while their long shaggy beards and matted hair, 
hanging over their bare arms, gave thera a wild and ferocious aspect. Tlic 
Nagas were again divided into other sects, some of whom were worshippers of 
Vishnu, others of Sixii, and desperate conflicts often took place between them. 
The Emperor Akber, ou one of his expeditions met, on tlie banks of 
the Gauges, two parties, who were about to dispute, with their aworda, the 
possession of a bathing place. He humanely endeavoured to efl'ect ao 
amicable arrangement, but to no purpose; he therefore stopped to witness 
the battle, which waa fought with great fury, mauy being killed an both 
sides; till, at length, one partj' gaining a decided advantage, the Emperor 
commanded his guards to interfere, to prevent more bloodshed; but, even 
then, the contest waa given up with great reluctance. 

As Iflte as the year 1760, a still more violent affray took place at the great 
fair of Hardwar, where, it is said, some thousands were left dead on the 
field; but thi* is probably an exaggerated statement. Hardwar, or Gangn 
Dwara, meaning the Gate of the Ganges, is situated at the spot where that 
river issues from the mountains, and is a celebrated place of pilgrimage, 
besides being the seat of the greatest fair in India. The fair and i-eligious 
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festival are held together, at the Temal equinox, on which occasion, not less 
than from two to three thousand persons are assembled; and eveTy twelfth 
year, which is a sort of jubilee, the numbers are much greater; but the 
festivah generally ended in bloodshed, until Bengal was occupied by the 
British, in 1765; since which time, measures for preserving peace and good 
order have been successfully adopted. 

There are no people in the world who pay so much attention to the cere- 
monies of their rehgion, as the Hindus, nor is there any country where 
places of worship are so numerons. No sabbath is observed, but hoUdays 
are frequent, and the temples are visited daily and hourly, by persons of 
both sexes, who carry offerings to the idols, and decorate them with gar- 
hnds of flowers. The most devout perform their morning devotiotu on the 
banks of a lake or river, which is usually furnished with flights of steps, 
that the worshippers may descend to the water, to go through the caa- 
tomary ablutions which form a part of their reHgious rites. Parties of 
Bramins are constantly seen repairing to the temples; while, on every 
hohday, the roads and streets are thronged with reUgious mendicants, 
usiudly distinguished by a dingy orange coloured scarf, or turban; pilgrims 
bearing some symbol of the god they are going to worship, whose name 
th^ repeat aloud to every passer by; processions, with images borne on 
stages, elevated above the heads of the people, and representations of 
temples, chariots, and horses, accompanied by drums, cymbals, and other 
noisy instruments, and followed by immense crowds of the common people. 

The native princes celebrated all the great festivals with extraordinary 
splendoiu', lavishing vast sums on gorgeous processions, and other costly 
pageants. The most magnificent of these spectacles was a dramatic per- 
formance, exhibited in the open air, at the festival of Rama, to comme- 
morate the supposed victory of that deified hero over the giant king of 
Ceylon. On this occasion, a temporary building, erected on some large 
plain, represented the giant's castle, which was stormed and taken, by a 
band of warriors, led by one who personated Rama himself. It was cus- 
tomary for the prince, and all the great men of the province, to be present 
at this exhibition, which, after the mock combat, ended with fireworks, and 
a triumphal procession, described as the most magnificent spectacle ever 
witnessed even in the east. 

The Hindus took great dehght in shows and merry makings, especially 
in fairs, which were held generally once a year, in most of the towns and 
villages. Some of them were great commercial fairs, attended by mer- 
chants from different countries, but also resorted to for pleasure by the 
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lower orders, for whose entertainment there were such amusements as are 
usually presented at an English fair. The Indians have a spring featival, 
called the Holi, which ia celebrated in the viUages mth boiifires aad sports, 
one of the favourite diversions of tlie revellers on this particiilar occasion 
being, that of throwing over each other a crimson powder, miide up for the 
purpose into little balls, until every indindmd ia so completely diaguiacd that 
it 13 difficult to distitigiiisli one from auotlier, which causes abundance of 
mirthj and this game is played in the houses of the great with as much 
enjoyment as among the simple villagers. 

It has idways been customary among tlic Iliudus to many ih&i children 
at a verj' early age, particularly the dauf,''hter8; ho that it waa not unusual 
for a girl to become a bride when nine or ten years old, and sometimea the 
bridegroom was alinoat as juvenile. Tlie young people, howcverf had more 
liberty of choice than in China; therefore it may be supposed that ma- 
trimony was often the result of mutual attachment. The nuptials were 
always performed at the residence of the bride's father, and consisted 
merely uf a few simple ceremonies, Buch as t^ing the hands of the parties 
togftUef with a blade of grasB^ and repeating certain sentences while the 
bride took seven steps across the floor, the seventh being considered the tie 
wliich rendered the uiiion iutlisaoluble. A dinner was UiSuaUy given, and 
presents made to tlie guests, al'ter which the newly-married piur were 
conducted in procession to their abode. If the bride Tere of high rank, 
she was hterally covered with jewels from head to foot; and even females 
of the lower classes displayed gold amd silver omauic&ts on such occasious, 
for the wealth of the Hindus, whatever may be their station in life, ia 
invariably hiriahed on pei^onal ornaments. 

The suttee, or immolation of \rid0w-3 was a very prcvident pnictice at 
this period, but not univci-sal, as was formerly supposed, and the rictim 
generally acted by her own &ee will, often in opposition to the wishes of 
her relatives. But tliis waa not always the case, especially among the 
famihes of princes and great Bramins, who were sometimes desirous of 
augmenting the solemnity of the funeral riles by a suttee, and would even 
employ force to gflin their object. Tlie emperor Akber made a law to 
protect women trom bo horrible a fate, and was fortunate enough to save 
the hfe of one lady, by riding some hundreds of mJlcs, at his utmost speed, 
to the spot where he had been informed the sacrifice was to lake place. 
The lady was the daughter-in-law of the Raja of Joudpoor, who, sanctioned 
by the Bramins of liis court, had demanded of the reluctant widow this 
fearful proof of her affection for his deceased sou, in order to increase the 
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pomp of the obsequies; but the Emperor happily arrived in time to prevent 
the ceremony, to the infinite joy and gratitude of the widow, but to the 
great disappointment of the Raja and priests, who considered that he had 
interrupted a most holy and meritonoiu act. 

When the sacrifice was voluntary on the part of the woman, she was led 
to the pile by her female Mends, amongst whom it was usual for her to 
distribute the ornaments which she wore, and to take leave of them as if 
she was setting out on some pleasant journey. A great niunber of Bramins 
were in attendance, whose exhortatioiu and superstitious observances were 
calculated to produce that temporary excitement which enabled the victim 
to maintain a cheerful demeanour throughout the dreadful ceremonies. 
The scene was often rendered the more revolting by the circumstance, that 
the hand of a son was sometimes required to set fire to the pile on which 
his mother was about to perish in so cruel a manner. The British govern- 
ment has done much towards the abohtion of this barbarous custom; and 
the humane endeavour to suppress it entirely has long been warmly sup- 
ported by the most enlightened portion of the Indian population; but in 
some parts of the country, where the ancient superstitious still prevail in 
all their original force, a suttee is even now heard of occasionally. 
' The Hindus generally consume the bodies of the dead by fire, except 
those of the religious orders, which are buried in a sitting posture, with 
their legs crossed, as we see those of the idols. It is considered very 
unfortunate to die in a house, therefore when a man draws near his end, 
he is always carried out of dooiB, and laid on a bed of grass, usually on 
the banks of a stream, the Ganges being always preferred, if within reach. 
The funeral rites are performed immediately after death, when a pyre 
is raised, and decorated with flowers, and the deceased, after having been 
bathed, perfiimed, and adorned also with fresh flowers, is laid upon it, 
having been conveyed to the spot, preceded by music. The pile is then 
lighted by the nearest relation, and scented oils, with clarified butter, are 
poured on the flames, the friends and relatives sitting on the banks of the 
stream to watch the burning. On these occasions, as well as at all other 
religious ceremonials, Uberal presents are made to the Bramins, and »im^ 
given to the poor. 

Tombs are seldom erected by the Hindus, except for those who are 
slain in any remarkable battle, or for widows who have devoted themselves 
to death; but rites to the dead are performed every mouth, in any lonely 
glade, or on the banks of a stream, whither the relatives of the departed 
bring offerings of rice cakes and clarified butter, which they set down 
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on the edge of the water, invoking the manea to come and partake 
of them. 

At this period, the domestic manners of the great were probably in- 
fluencedj iii a higher degree, by those of their Moliammcdan conquerors, 
tJiau at any former period. Women of rauk never went abroad without 
being closely veiled, or shut np in n covered palanquin; hut since the fall 
of the Musaelmfto empire, they have nut adliercd very strictly to this 
cvistom, although they have still their separate apartmeiits, and do not 
mix in society with the opposite sex. They were attended by great num- 
bers of female slaves, whose condition was, in general, superior tt^ that of 
free aervants, as they were considered a part of the family, and often 
treated by their mistrcssea in the light of humble fiicnds, as we similarly 
find them represented in most eastern tsdes. 

The towns of India were, in general, popiilouH, and full of shops, which 
were always open to the street, and sometimea consisted only of a small 
booth or verandah, in front of the dwelling'. The customers stood outside 
in the street while they made their purchases. The upper part of the 
house was usually let to a private family, as the shopkeeper only came 
to their place of business in the morning, and retiirued home at sunset. 
The greater number of them were confectioners, fruiterers, grain-scll- 
ers, drug^sts, and braziers; but there were also many dealers in clotli^ 
sflks, shawls, and stuffs, of various descriptions, who kept their goods iu 
bales, to preserve them from the dust. The atrceta were, in gciicral, un- 
pavedf narrow, and crowded; the honacs high, and built of brick, stone, 
or other material, according to the part of the coimtry in which they were 
situated. In the houses of the Hindu nobles, the interior wood-work was 
richly carved; but there was no furniture, except a Thin cotton mattress 
spread o\er the floor, covered with a white cloth, on which, at their enter- 
taiumentsj the guesta satin rows, opposite to each other, around the roomj 
while the master of the house was seated at the upper end, raised above 
the rest by a second mattress, covered, perhaps, with a caqjet of embroi- 
dered silk, and, if lie were a prince or ^jreat chief, n, higli embroidered 
cushion formed his musnud, or throne. A quilted ailk curtain supplied the 
place of a door, and the apartment was hghted at night by torches, held 
by men, on occasions of ceremony; though for ordiuary purposes^ brass 
lampH were used. Entertainments were very rarely given, except at wed- 
dings, and a few of the great festivals, when it was ciistomary to hire 
female singers and dancers, parties of whom were continually roaming 
about the couatrv. 
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It wfti the custoiu amoug the ludiaiis to gffef presents to their guests, 
such as sbawk, bracelets, ornaments for the turban; or, on a first intro- 
duction anioii^ people of rankj the gift waa frequently a handsome aword, 
R horse, or tveii au elephant, which last wns coiisidtred as tho most com- 
plimentary. 

The carriages used in India were of Tiuious kinds. PalauquiuB, carried 
by bearers, were the most general, but the principal Jnhabit^mts in 

some of the cities rode in a 
vehicle resembling what we 
call n chaise-cart, covered 
with fine cloth or silk, and 
drawn by two small buffa- 
loes. Tlie howdahs were of 
various forms, some being 
like panliona with silk Cur- 
tains; others, hke chairs; 
whUe some were merely flat 
cushions; so that any seat 
fixed on the back of an ele- 
phant wast called a howdah. 
There was alao a state conveyance called a naulkeen, whicli bore some 
rescniblance to a tlirone, and was carried with polea; but thia was never 
used by any other tlmn sovereign princes, or their representatives. 





Munj^im. 




^. S Akber was yet too young to lake tlie government 

into bis o*D hands, it waa entrusted, during liis 

minority, to a Turkiali nobkman, named Beliram, 

who liad been Lis father's moat valued friend, and 

who succeeded in maintaining the throne for the 

youug monarch agaiust the princes of the late 

reigning family. Behram was an able minister, but fond of absolute 

authority; therefore not very ready to bring forward his royal charge, 

who waa kept for some years under more restraint than suited a high 

spirit, impatient of control. 

Akber waa handsome in person, courteous in manners, and gifled with^ 
all 'those princely qualities that are sure to render a monarch popular. 
Skilled in all manly exercises, and courageous even to madnc-as, he delighted 
to exhibit his prowess, in taming wild horses and clepliants, or in braving 
the dangers to which huntsmen are exposed in the east, from the ferocious 
nature of the animaie they chase. Tiger-hmiting was the favourite Bport 
of the young aultan, who, when engaged in this perilous pastime, was 
ever the most daring of the partyj and in the eagerness of pursuit, waa 
frequently separated from his train; the only times, perhaps, when he 
found himself perfectly at Ubcrty. It was on one of these occasions that 
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he e'xecuted the bold projet-t of freeing himself from a state of tutelage 
that Was becoming every day more Irksome to him. Galloping off' alone 
to Dolhi, he took possession of the palace as sole master, and issued a 
procJamatiouj declariug that he inteodcdf from that momeut, to take the 
gorenmient into his own hands. Finding plenty of fticnds to aupport him, 
he sent a formnl dismissal to the regent, who was so incensed at being thus 
Unexpectedly deprived of office, that be revolted, and collecting a body of 
troops, attempted to make himself master of the Punjab; but being 
defeated by the royal army, he repaired to court, and kneeling at the foot 
of the throne, solicited pajdon for hU rebellion; which was grtieiously 
accorded. The sultan then offered a government of some importance to 
the humbled minister, who, however, declined the proffered favour, on the 
plea that he desired to expiate his fiiult by making a pilgrimage to Mecca. 
Having received the royal permission, he set out on liis journey, but never 
reached the holy city, as he waa assassinated on the way, by an Afghan 
chief, in revenge for the death of hia father^ who had fallen in battle 
against the Mo^da. 

The empire of Delln, at thia period, compiiscd only the country around 
that city, and Agra, with the territory called the Punjab, which includes 
all the le.nd watered by the five great branches of the Indus, and constitutes 
the kingdom of Lahore. These dominions were too limited to satisfy 
the aspiring mind of the young Sultan, who, from the earUe^t pcriotl of 
his reign, seems to have formed the grand design of uniting the whole of 
India into one vast monarchy. With this view, he judiciously endeavoured 
to conciliate the Hindus, by bestowing offices of state, without distinction, 
on the native^ as well as Moliammedan nobles; and he formed an aUianco 
with one of the greatest of the Rajput femilies, by marrying the daughter 
of Bnhara-mnl, the Raja of Jeipur, a powerful state in Rajputana, The 
capital of this state was one of the handsomest cities of Hindoatan, being 
embellished with many fine buildings, amongst wliich was a magnificent 
palace, built entirely of white marble, and surrounded by beautiful gardens. 
This building is said to have been the work of an Itahaii architect, em- 
ployed by a predecessor of Bahara-mal, in the fifteenth century. 

But it was not by conciliatory measurea alone, that a country containing 
so many independent stntes, wa^ to be brought under subjection to one 
ruler; therefore Akber very soon appeared in the field, and, in a few years, 
had largely extended his dominions on every side. The Rajputs, who held 
a great many principalities, made a desperate struggle to maintain their 
independence; but the arms of the Sultan were uniformly victorions, and 
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tEiat once-powerful class of meu, as their governments were overthrown, 
ftiifl their princes made subjects to the Mogul empire, miugledj by degrees, 
with the masH of the people, and were known, m after times, rather as 
agricultnriats tliaii warriors. The chiefs of the conquered states were 
alwajs treated honourably, and enrolled ajnongst the nobles of Delhi, while 
their territories were united to the empire, and placed under its regulsitions; 
30 that, in course of time, one iiniforra system of government wa« established 
throughout the greater part of Hindostan. 

Akbcr distingiiialied himself no less as a legislator than a conqueror. 
He made rosuiy benefieial laws, nnd relieved the people from a great ntun- 
ber of burthensome tnsca, which had been imposed by dilTerent priuoes to 
support either their rears or their extravagance. Among the most op- 
prcRsive of these were a capitation tax, and a toll levied on pilgrims going 
to any of the holy cities; both of which were abohsheil by the sultan, who 
was blamed by sotnc of his councillors for encoiun^ng the idolatir of the 
Hindus, by allo^ving them to make their pilgrimages toll firee, Akbcr, 
however, silenced thcsie objections, by Baying that he held it n sin to place 
obstacles in the way of any man's devotions, whatever might he his mode of 
performing them; and as long aa he occupied the throne, this indulgence 
was continued to the Hindus; but the tax was afterwards revived, and hna 
only lately been abolished by the British government in India. 

As 80 many imposts were removed by Akber, it became necessary to 
increase the rents of land, which were raised to abont one-third of the pnv 
duce> and usually paid in money; hut if any husbandman thought he was 
rated too high, he was allowed to claim the right of paying in Vmd, and 
was thus protected from extortion on the part of the collectors. Wherever 
Akber eatabUshcd his sway, he made great reforms in the courts of justice, 
which hiid long been very badly regulat<:d, and, in many places, had 
become altogether inactive. They were now rerived in every city; judges 
and cazis appointed; the laws restored; the severity of the penal code was 
greatly mitigated; and the use of torture entirely prohiliited. 

In the meantime, the Sultan was steadily and auccessfully purauing the 
object he had in i-iew. The great kingdom of Guzerat, which had been 
in a state of anarchy ever since the assassination of Bahadur, was finally 
subdued, and annexed to the Mogul dominions, in 1573; so that, in 
twenty years from the date of his accession, Akber had made himself 
absolute sovereign of all the country then known by the name of Hin- 
dostan. Among the many Conquests achieved by this great prince was, 
that of Cashmere, a small hut beautiful province, situated in an cxtenuvc 
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plaia amoag the Hindu-cushj a chain of the Himalaya mouutniue. A 
long succession of Hindu princes had ruled over Caslimcre previously to 
the fourtcfnt!i centuiy, wheu the last of them was superseded hy one of 
those Turkish adventurers wlto, about that period, founded so luiuiy petty 
fltfttes; and the country was ruled by hia successors until tlie invasion of 
Akbcr, when it was anuexed to the empire of Delhi; and a jaghir, or feuda- 
tory estate, in Bchar, was granted to the vanquished king, on condition 
that he should fiUTiish a certain number of troops to the ErapcroFj in the 
manner of a feudal vaS'Sal. There were many such feudatories during the 
sway of the Moguls; and to them was first applied the title of Zemindar, a 
Persian word, mcaniug a holder of land, and since used to designate those 
high officers or agents, who are unswerable to the governraent for the 
revenues derived from the lauds. 

Cashmere la described as the most enclinntiiig spot in all Asia. It con- 
sists of a broad luxuriant volley, clothed with perpetual verdure, and watered 
by gentle cascades falling from the mountaina. Fruits and flowers abouud 
in this delightful country; and the rose of Cashuiete, the theme of many a 
poet's song, is held m high estimation hy the natives, who, at the time of 
its appearing in all its beauty, are accustomed to celebrate an annual fes' 
tival, called " the Feast of Roses.'" Cashmere contained several large 
towns, besides a great number of pleasant villages; and being considered 
by the HinduA as a holy land,, was full of temples, dedicated to various 
idols, and was resorted to by pilgrims from all parts of India. The cele- 
brated shawb of Cashmere are made from the wool of the goats of Thibet, 
and this manufacture was so flourishing under the Mogul dynasty, that the 
number of shawl looms constantly at work iu the province, is said to have 
amouutcd to forty thousand; though at the end of the liist ccutuiT there 
were not half that nmuber, imd now they are reduced to less than three 
thousand; yet the manufacture is as good as it was In former days. The 
making of a pair of shawls of the best kind, which are worth from two to 
three hundred pounds, will occupy fifteen men for eight months. 

A:i long as the Mohammedan sovereigns niled in India, and the princes 
and governors, of provinces held courts acarccly inferior in splendour to tliat 
of the capital, there was also full employment fur manufacturers of gold and 
silver stuffs, rich silks, finu muslins, JL-wellerj-, and goldsnuth'a work; but 
since the fall of the empire there have been no wealthy |M)tcntatea to 
encourage those branches of industry, which declined gradually, until some 
of the moat beautiful were entirely lost. Cashmere became the favourite 
aumiuer resideuce of the emperors uf Delhij one of whom cuuslructed the 
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famous ftardens of ShaliroaT, frhere, erected on u'chcs over a lake, were 
several elegant saloons, to whicL the great men of the coiirt reaortcd, to 
take aherbetj coffee, and otlier refreshments. 

Soou after the conquest of Cashmere, Akber turned his arms a^inst the 
Afghan tribes of those mountamous regions beyond the Indus, where the 
British armies have been lately engaged. The nature of tlie country giive 
great adi-antages to its inhabitants, who were accustomed, from their earliest 
boyhood, to wander among the ijitricate passes of the mountains, until they 
were acquainted with eyery path and winding, and knew exactly at what 
points an enemy mi^lit be intercepted. The way across the Kliyber hills, 
which stretch from t!ie banks of the Indus, and from the western side of 
the fertile plains of Peshawer, lies through many a nurrow defile, while the 
Iliadu-cuah on the north of the plain are iuteraected by fine broad valleys, 
thirty or forty miles in length, with others braochiug out on emch side, and 
all terminating in deep glens, hemmed in by the rugged mountains, or lost 
in the wilds of some putlilcss forest. 

The first expedition sent by Akber into the Afghan country entirely 

failed, for his troops were beset in the 
most difficult passes, and cut off by thou- 
sands, so that the array was nearly de- 
stroyed. Still he did not abandon the 
hope of subduing that nation, and pur- 
sued the war for fifteen years, at the end 
of which time, he was obliged to content 
himself with a very iinperi'ect conquest, 
for although most of the Afghan chiefs 
were brought to make submission, and a 
tribute was imposed on them, their sub- 
jection was rather nomimd than reid, and 
tite authority of the Emperor extended 
but little beyond the city of Pesbawer, 
which he greatly enlarged, and beautified 
with mosques, and other fine buildings, 
In the meantime, he had become maater 
of Scinde, an extensive country, through 
which the Indus takes its coui'se, and which contains, among other populous 
cities, those of Hyderabad and Tatta, the latter of which became, under the 
dominion of his successors, one of the most opulent commercial and manu- 
facturing towus of lILudostaii. The prince of Scinde hadj in Ids armies, a 
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nnmber of Portuguese soldiers, mod a band of natives, dressed in the Eu- 
ropean faaliion, who were the first Sepoys in India. After the loss of his 
terrttories, he was made a noble of Delhi, and the large province of Sciude 
was thus added to the Mogul empire. 

The victories of Akber were never stained with the cruelties that had 
disgraced those of former conquerors, for the army had been newly mo- 
delled, and the soldiers being; all paid, were not permitted to plunder the 
towns, or sell the prisoners as slaves. They had, therefore, no motive for 
seizing and carrying off the peaceable citizens, which uaed to be done to a 
fiigfatful extent. In moit cases, too, the condition of the people was 
improved by the introduction of the new laws; and the whole Countrj', 
when thus united under one government, was in a far more flouriahing 
state than at any former period. 

About the end of the sixteenth centyry, the attention of Akber was 
called towards the Deccan, imder the following- circumstances. The king of 
AJiaiednogar had just died, and as he had leti no direct heir to the throne, 
the succession to it was disputed by fyur claimants, one of whom hating 
obtained posaession, requested the aid of the Moguls to asssiat him in 
maintaining it, Tlie Emperor sent two armies, by different roada, into the 
Deccan; but ere they had reached their destination, the chief to whose 
succour they liad been dispatched, had been deponed by one of the rival 
parties, headed by Chaud Sultana, a celebrated heroine of Indian luatoryj 
who aasumed the sovereign authority, as Regent for her nepliew, Bahadar 
Nizam SImb. Tlie Moguls laid siege to the city, which was defended by 
the spirited princess with all the ability of a brave and experienced cx>m- 
mander. She wore armour^ directed all the operations, and, on one par- 
ticular occaaion, saved the city Irovn being entered tlirougli a breach, made 
by the explosion of a mine, by standing at the opening alone, armed with a 
sword, until the alann had been given, and asHistancc had arrived. 

The Moguls, at length, beiag weary of the coiktest, abandoned the siege; 
but hearing soon afterwards, that the Sultana had been killed in a revolt, 
they took advantage of the confusion caused by that event, to storm the 
town, when the young king was made prisoner, and sent to the Hill fort at 
Gwalior; but it was not till after tlie death of Akber, that the conquest of 
Ahmednagar was completed. 

The court of Akber was the most splendid that had ever been held in 
India; and his own style of living was of that sumptuous character, that 
the mere descriptiou of it may seem to partake of exaggeration. His 
btuiting establishoieut is said to have consisted of live thousand elephants. 
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and double that number uf horses, which were also used Id war; and when 
he marched bi person at the head of his armies, he was provided with au 
equipage that euabled him to surround himself, even in a desert, with all 
the pomp and luxuricB of his imperial palacea. Whenever the army eu- 
campedj a vast space waa enclosed by screens of red canvass, ornamented 
with gilt globes and spires, forming a waU, within which were erected a 
great number of splendid pavilions, rieldy furnished, some of which were 
used aa rooms of state, eonie aa banquetting hallsj others for retirement or 
repose ; wliile an, inaer encloBiire contained the apartments of the ladies^ all 
fitted up in the most costly and elegant mMiner, This inclosure, as we are 
told, occupied an area of full five miles iii circmnfereuce. 

The birthday of the Etnpcrot was an occasion on which there was always 
a grand exhibition of wealth. It was celebrated by the court in au ex- 
tensive plain, near the capital, which was covered with superb tent», that of 
the Emperor, of course, snrpasaiug all the rest in the splendour of its deco- 
rations, the carpets being of silk and gold tissue, and the hangings of velvet, 
embroidered with pe:u'ls,. At the upper end was placed the tkrone, on 
which Akber sat to receive the homage of the nobles, who were presented 
with dresses, jewels, horses, elephants, or other gifts^ according to their 
rank. But the most extraordinaiy display of the munificence, as well aa the 
riches of the Emperor, was made on his causing himself to be weighed in 
golden scales three times, the first balance being of gold pieces, the second 
of Bilvcr, the third of perfumes, all wliicli were distributed among the apec- 
tators that crowded the plain. He also threw, iu sport, among the eour- 
tiera, showers of gold and silver nuts, and other fruits, for which even the 
gravest of the ministers were not too dignified to scramble; and these were 
worn as favours for the rest of the day. 

The favourite reaidencc of the Emperor was at Puttehpur Sikri, a town 
which he built himaelf, in the province of Agra, where hia spiu;ious palace 
of white marble, and a magnificent mosque near it, lue still standing in 
good preservation, although the town itself is nearly deserted. The walls 
and citadeb of Agra and Allahabad were erected by this piince, who or- 
uainented them in the Indian style, with turrets, domes, and battlements, 
and each gateway waa a stately edifice that would have formed a noble 
entrance to a royal pal&cc. Allahabad, now ao well known as an important 
Britiah military station, is a very ancient city, and derives a peculiar sanc- 
tity from its situation at the confluence of the Ganges and the Jumna, 
which causes it to be frequented by pilgrims, who repair thither for the 
purpose of bathing at the sacred spot where the waters meet. Agra wha 
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the chief «eat of government during this and the aucceedlng rcignj and was 
greatly embellished hy Akber with many fine buildings; but, as in most 
Hindu towns, the streets were narrow and unpavcd, while the houses Iiad a 
very gloomy appearance, being five or six stories Iiighj and |fauUt chiefly of 
brick, with very small windows, placed at a groat height. 

Among the architectural works of the Emperor Akber was a splendid 
raaiisolenm, crectedj at Delhif in honour of his father, Humayun. It is a 
Vast edifice, of wliitc marble, aiinnoiintcd hy a dome of the same material, 
and standing on a high teri-acc; so that it is visible at a great distance, and 
forms a magnificent feature in the landscape; bat its once beautiful 
gardens are gone to decay, like most other monuments of the former wealth 
and grandeur of Hindostan. 

It was during; the reigii of Akber, that the Bf9t Christian miasionaries 
were received at the court, to which they were invited by the Emperor 
himself. They were sent by the Portugueae gOTemment from Goa, and 
resided at Agra fifiteen years, where they were treated with great rea|icct, 
and allowed to hold discussions on the subjects of religion with the priests 
of other pcrauaaions, in the presence of the Emperor^ who was accustomed, 
on a Priday evening, to aaacmhle nil the most learned men of hia court, for 
the purjMMc of holding discnisaions, when Mohammedans, Chriatians^ Jews, 
Bramina, and Fire Worshippers, were aU allowed to give their opinions 
without restraint, and to support them by aipmicnt. This enhghtencd 
sovereign instituted many pubUc schools, both for Hindus and Moham- 
medans, where evcrf boy was educated according to his prospects in life, 
and the circumstances of hia parents; but most Hindus of rank had their 
childi^n instructed at home by Bramins, who taught them usually to read 
and write in several languages, of wliich there were not less than ten spoken 
in various parts of India. 

During the latter years of tbe re^ of Akber, the Portuguese power in 
the Indian seas had been almost superseded by that of the Dutch, in conse- 
quence of the tyranny of Phihp of Sjiaia, who had prohibited the commerce 
between Holland and Lisbon; thus unintentionaly forcing the Dutch to go 
to India for their apices and silks, instead of procuring them, as heretofore, 
in the capital of Portu^, which was the great European mart for Indian 
commodities. The Dutch obtained several navfd nctories over the Portu- 
guese, and, about the time of Akber's death, were in possession of the Spice 
Islands, and had fully estahliahed their supremacy on the seas of India. 

But a far more important circumstance as regards the history of tliat 
country, wm the incorporation of a British Eaat India Company, by Queen 
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Eliaabethj in the year 1600, when the EugUsh began to make voyages to 
the IndicSj wlierCj for a long time, tlicy met with very little success, ow-ing 
to the oppoaition of the Dutch and Portxiguese, who, though enemies to 
each otlier, were equally interested in keeping such formidable rivala as the 
EngHuh out of the field. It was not, therefore, till after the death of 
Akber tliat any settlement was gained by the English, or permission to 
triule to India granted to them by the Emperor, who, at that time, wag 
usually styled in this country, the Great Mogul. 

Akbcr died in the year 1605^ having reigned forty-mue years. He was 
buried at Agra, where, over hia remains, a splendid tomb of white marble 
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was erected, which was of such vast dimensions, that, in 1803, it was 
occupied by a whole regiment of British dragoons, who made it their 
quartcTB for some time after the conquest of that territory. 





JEHANGHIR. 



T^i^—'^'L^^r'^^^^ HE Emperor Akber vm succeeded by his aoo, 
Selim, who aaaumed the presumptuous title of 
Jehanghir, or Conqueror of the World; and, al- 
though Dot equal to his iliustrioua father in abil- 
ity, was a great sovereign, under whose doiniiiiou 
the empire lost none of its power and splendour. 
The early part of kia rcigii waa distinguished 
by Ilia marriage with one of the moat beautii"ud 
and talented women that ever appeai'ed in the 
east, the celebrated Nur Jehan, who la better 
Itnown, in tales of fiction, by the nmne of Nur Mahal, or the Light of the 
liarern. 

The life of Nur Jehan is full of romantic interest. Her father, the son 
of a Peniau nohlemau, had been reduced by a setiev of misfortunes tu 
a state of povert}', that induced him, at length, to leave hia native countn,-, 
in the hope of obtaining aome employment in India. Accompanied by his 
wife and family, he joined a caravan that was going to Delhi, and on the 
way, in the city of Candaharj was born the future eraprese of the country 
to which her parents were journeying to seek a livelihood- The distix*aged 
condition of the mother Jitid child excited the compasaion of a rich mer- 
chant, belonging to the caravan, who showed great kindness to the whole 
family during the rest of the journey, and, being a man of some con- 
sideration, had influence enough to obtain for the father a subordinate 
employment at the court of the Emperor Akber. The little girl, who had 
been the imconseious cause of her father's introduction to so good a friend, 
Booa began to attract notice by her extraordinary beauty, and as she grew 
older, waa almost constantly with the ladies of the hurcm, where Selim 
used frequently to see her, and was no less fascinated by her aprightly wit, 
than by the graces of her person. 

The nttachraent is aupiHiaed to have been mutual: hut the yonug lady, 
whose father had been raised to a high post at the court, was alTi^ady 
affiimced to a Pe!*8iau officer, in the service of the Knii)cror, who coulcriTd 
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OH Hm & large estate ia Bengal, and hastened the marriage, for the 
purpose of removing the dangerous beauty to a distance from her royal 
lover. The priuce also married, but as it was allowable for him to have 
as mftny wives as he pleased, he had no sooner come to the throne, than 
he determined to obtain Lis firat love, wIiobo absence had produced no 
change in his afl'ection; and, with that view, he induced the viceroy of 
Bengal to devise some pretext for placing the husband in confinement for 
a few days.,, during which the lady miglit be carried off from his. house, 
and conveyed to the capital. The Viceroy accordingly sent for Shore 
Afkuu, the hnsbmd, who, having a suspiciou that some wrong was in- 
truded, concealed r dagger in his dress, which he drew forth on the first 
aymptom of \-ioleuce, and stabbed the viceroy to the heart. The guards 
instantly rushed forward, and struck down tlie assailant nith their scym- 
etara. Hia death, therefore, which ensued immediatelyj was the conse- 
quence of his own rashness, and not the contrivance of the Emperor; 
although it appears that hia wife was not, at first, satisfied of that fact, s-ince 
it was a long time before she woidd consent to marry Jehanghir, notwith- 
standing her early attachment. At length, however, being convinced of 
his innocence, she gave him her hand> and the unptials were celebrated 
with great splendour. 

Few women, perhaps, ever enjoyed so high a consideration at a Moham- 
medan court, or took so lai^e a share in the government, as Nur Jehan, 
Her jiaccudaney over the Kmperor was unbounded; lie consulted her on all 
artairs of inipoitfinee; her name was even associated with his on the coin; 
and his cliief happiness seemed to consist in exalting, and surrounding her 
with liououre sucli as appertiuu to a reigning sovereign. Nur Jehan made 
a good use of her influence; and her father, who was raised to the office of 
(iraiid Vizier, was one of the beat ministers that ever ruled at the conrt of 
an eastern prince. 

In the early part of the reign of Jehanghir, an English captain, named 
Hawkins, who had been sent out by the E«st India Company, landed, in 
the autumn of 1C08, at Surat, where he had an interview with the Viceroy, 
who, after raising many objections, gave him permission to dispose of his 
cargo, but told him lie must not bring any more goods to tlie ports of 
India, or attempt to estJibUsh a fiictory on the coast, without the permission 
of the Emperor. The captain soon discovered that this riceroy was leagued 
ivith the Portuguese to prevent the English from obtai.iJug a settlement in 
the country. He therefore determined to make a journey to Agra, and see 
the Emperor himself. On his arrival in that capital, be was immediately 



nclmitted to aii audience, for Jehnngbir was so easy of hcccss, that, it is said, 
he had a cluster ot golden bells huii^ in his prirate apartment, nnd attached 
to a chiuTi outside the palace gate. These beUs might be ruug by any 
person, who wished to eec him out of the rcfni'ar hours of public buainessj 
a plan he adopted to prevent the attendant officers from refusing to admit 
a petitioner. 

Captain Hawkins presented a letter from his ftovercig^i, James the First, 
which was translated to Jehanphir by one of the Portugiiese Jesuits, of 
whom there were several at tlie court. The Emperor was liighly pleased 
with tlie British officer, invited Mm every day to the court, converaed with 
him freely iu the Turkish language, and treated him for some time with 
distinguished favour. At length, however, he sufi'ercd himself to be per- 
simded that if he encouraged the English to trade to his dominions, the 
Portuguese, who, he was told, were a richer and more powerful nation. 
would cease to visit his ports, and he would thereby lose all the advantages 
derived from the commerce of that people, which produced a considerable 
revenue to the government. In consequence of these representations, the 
Emperor did not grant the request contained in the letter of King James, 
but dismissed the captain in rather a summary manner; at the same time 
issuing a mandate, by which the English were forbidden to return to hie 
dominions. 

Some of the states of the Deccan were, at this time, in rebellion, and 
most of them ill-govemedj in consequence of which all that part of India 
was in a very disturbed and disorderly state during the whole of the rcig^i 
of Jehanghir, whose son. Shah Jchan, wa* engaged for several years in 
suppressing various insurrections. In consequence of these wara between 
the Emperor and the native princes, many of the towns bore signs of 
devastation in almost every part. 

In the meantime, the English continued to make voyages to different 
ports, but with very little success, until the year 1615, when a regidar em- 
bassy was sent to the court of Jehanghir, conducted by Sir ITiomas Roe, 
who landed at Surat, and proceeded at once to Ajmir, where the Emperor 
was then residing. This gentleman, who i^maiucd for some time at the 
court of Jehanghir, obtained, with difficulty, hia majesty's permission for the 
establishment of an English factory at Surat, which wins immediately 
erected, and a regular trade opened with this port, the first British station 
in India. 

The Envoy was greatly surprised at the familiar manners, of the sove- 
reign, and the publicity with which he was surrounded. In the moniing 
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lie might cooatantly be seea at the windows of the palace, before wliich n 
ci'owd regularly stsaembled; aad in the afternoon, he always took his seat in 
tlie Diu-bar, or hall of audience, n'here he held both a cinmcil of state, 
and a conrt of justice, which was open to every one. 

The palace of Ajmir overlooked an open plain, on which combats of 
wild elcphsnta and tigers were frequently^ exhibited for the amusement of 
the Emperor, who evinced great delight in witnessing; them. The princes 
and nobles of Uindostan ;dso derived much enjoymcut from these barbarous 
spectacles, and on most gi-iind occasions, entertiuned their gi-iests with sim- 
ilar couflicts, for which purpose a temporaiy theatre was erKited, of bam- 
boo, bound tightly together, and high enough to prevent the escape of the 
tiger, whose opponent was usually a buffalo, which, in its wild state, is a 
very fierce and powerful niiimal. 

As Jchangbir advanced iii years, his life was embittered bj the rebellion 
of his son, Shah Jchan, who had great reason to apprehend that the 
Emperor, acting untler the inflncnce of his Empress, Nur Mahal, intended 
to nominate the husband of that lady's daughter as hia successor to the 
throne. It was with a view of counteracting this design, that he openly 
ifiiwed his standard in op]iositLon to that of his father, and seized on the 
provinces of Bengal and Bahar, from which he led a body of troops, to 
secure the fortreaa of Allahabad; but the Emperor had sent out an army, 
under the command of Mobabat Khau, to intercept his march; and 4 
Imftle took place, near Allahabad, where he was defeated, and ohUged to 
seek sheher in the Deccan. All his former adherenta now deserted hira; 
and finding that there was no hope of establishing hia claim by force, he 
wrote a bumble and repentant letter to hia father, who replied to it, bjr 
demanding that he shoidd send hia two sons, Daja Sheko atid Aiirengzebe, 
as hoatages for Im future good behaviour. The young princes were, ac- 
cordingly, sent to their graudfather; but before the monarch had grauted a 
pardon to his rebellioua son, his own career was brought to a close, his 
death being preceded by some remarkable events. 

Mobabat Khan, a nobleman of great talents, and the chief commander of 
the army, had incurred the displeasure of the Empress, whose unbounded 
influence over her husband empowered her to ruiu any individual who might 
be imprudent enough to excite her enmity. Mohabat, who, after his victory 
over Shah Jehan, had remained in occupation of Bengal, was very much 
astonished at receiving an order C*om the Emperor to repair immediately to 
his camp, to answer certain charges brought against him, which he knew to 
be utterly false. Still it viaa necessary to obey the summons; and he set 




out, attended by a guard of five thousand RnjputB, on whose fidelity he 
could safely rely. Immediately before his departure, he had betrothed hia 
daughter to a youth of noble family, without applying to the Emperor for 
his consent, as was customar}' araonrr the Mohararaedan nobleaj and 
Jehanghir, who was in no frame of mind to overlook such an uiFeoce, vented 
hia wrath on the unoffending bridegroom, whom he caused to be beaten 
almost to death, having previously seized the dowry he had received from 
Mohabat. The indicant father-in-law determined to revenge the insult, 
proceeded, at once, with his army of Rajputs, to the tents of hia royal 
master, who was encamped on the banks of the Hydaspes, but had sent hia 
troops over the river, intending to follow in the course of the day. The 
monarch was reposing on a couch, when a rude noise disturbed hia 
Bhunbcrs, and starting up, he saw himaelf surrounded hy anued men, 
and recognizing Mohabat Khan, exclairaedf "Trmtor, what means this?" 
Mohabat, kneeling before him with a look of deep humihty, declared that 
no treason was intended, but begged that his majesty would rise and mount 
his elephant, that the people might see that he was safe; and as JehangWr 
had no means of resistance, he was obliged to comply, and rode in the 
midst of the soldiers, by the side of Mohabat, to the tent of that chief, who 
had thus boldly made him a prisoner. 

Ko sooner was Nur Mahal infonned of the capture of her lord, than she 
set out, in disgnise, to join the array on the opposite side of the river; and 
although the bridge was guarded by Mohnbat's troops, she was allowed to 
cross, as the guards had been ordei-ed to let any persons pass that way, but 
not to let them return. The beautiful Amazon now appeared, mounted on 
an elephant, and armed with a bow and arrows, at the head of the Imperial 
troops, leading the way to storm the bridge; hut the Rajputs, expecting 
this movement, had destroyed it, and eiaUy drove back those who attempted 
to swim the ford, amongst whom was the Empress hereelf. The deliverance 
of the Emperor was, however, shortly accomplislicd by the contrivance of 
Nur Mahal, hut he died very soon afterward-i, and Shah Jehan, with the 
powerful support of Mohabat Khan, took poaseasion of the throne, in the 
year 1627. 
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IE splendour of the Mogul Empire was uever j»o 
great, even iu tlie time of Akber, as during the 
reign of Shan Jclian, wlioae taste for profuse es- 
pcnditure exhibited itself ia every possible form. 
He built new pnlaces in all the principal cities, 
and lavished vast sumt) of nLODey ou shows aud 
festivals. His retinue was more numeroiia, aud 
his whole establishment on a gander scale thau 
that of his predecessors; and, Altogether, he was 
perhaps the moat magnificent sovereign, with re- 
gard to wealth, that ever reigned in India, The 
most brilliant specimen of his extravagance was 
the celebrated Peacock Throne, resplendent with 
diamonds, which is supposed to have cost six noiUiona sterhug. It took its 
ntuue from, its principal omanieiit, & peacock, with a spreading tail, the 
colouj^ of which were represented by different kiuds of precious atones. 
This glittering appendage to the court of the Great Mogul, is subac- 
quently mentioned among the rich spoils of the Persian conqueror, Na<Ur 
Shall. 

Soon after the accession of Shall Jehan, Mohabnt Khan, who had been 
appointed governor of the Deccan, was commanded to display hia mHitHrr 
talent in repeUing im invasion of the Uzbeks, who had entered Cabul, 
aud after having ravaged the country, had laid seige to the capital. He 
succeeded in putting these barbarians to flight, but he had scarcely per- 
formed this seTviee, before a aerious insurrection in the Deccan obliged the 
Emperor to take the field in person. There was a great chief, named 
Khan Lodi, who had Iield a high military command under Jehanghir, to 
whom he had been faithfully attachedj but was now suspected of aiming to 
oaUd>liBh an independent principality for himself. The Emperor, however, 
thought it would be prudent to keep on friendly terms with him, as he was 
very popular in the Dcccan, and, with that view, sent for him to the court, 
where be w»* bonoumbly received, and lived for some time with his family 



titJ^gn^ surrotmded hy a great number of retmners. He probably enter- 
tained. Bome doubts of his own securityj which were, at length, confirmed by 
an auouymoua communication, wanting him to keep on Iiis ^ard, aa the 
Emperor only waited an opportunity to imprison hiin on & false charge. 
Khan Lodi speedily assembled his furccs, and niarclied openly out of the 
cityj at the head of two thousand jVfghan warriors, accompanied by twelve 
of hia owu sons, and the ladies of his harem, in their howdaha, mounted on 
elephants. 

Tills proceeding waa^ naturally, treated a^ an *ct of open defiance, 
and the royal troops were marched off in pursuit of the daring chieftain^ 
who was compelled to give battle, but vfn» defeated. lie saved himself, 
however, though with difficulty, by swimming over a river, and concealed 
himself among' the woods of Gondwaiia, from which, he opened a cor- 
respondence with Nizam Shall, the king of Ahmcdnagar, who promised to 
iissist him. The three great kingdoms of the Deccan hsid recovered their 
ancient limLts, and Ahmeduagnr, the mo«t extensive of them, joined the 
Mogul dolniniona; therefore the Emperor put himself at the head of his 
army, and entered the Deccan in fomiidable array. Nizam Shall and 
Khan Lodi met liim near Dowlatabad, where a battle waa fought, in whicli 
the Emperor was victorious, and Lodi fled towards the Afghan coimtry; but 
being overtaken by his enemies, he made a desperate stand with hia few 
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followers, and bravely defended himself until he feU, covered with wounds, 
when hii) head was cut off, and sent as a trophy to the Emperor. 
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in Ma pretensions, antl his wife waa extremely incensed, botli at tlie 
prcHiimption of the dependent, and the fully of her lord, in having de- 
graded himself so far as to match his daughttr, even in sport, with the 
son uf a person ao much beneath him. The ambLtioiis Malojee, however, 
resolved to corfy Lis point; and, with that view, must have turned his 
attention, in the first instance, to the accuTnuIation of wealth, as he became 
very rich in the course of a few years. This rapid acquisition of riches 
might have excited much astonishment auioii^' a people lesa given to snper- 
stition than the Hindus, but Malojee solved the mystery to their satisfac- 
tion, by afiinning tbat the goddess Devi had appeared to him in a dream, 
and pointed out a spot where a great treasure was concealed; at the 
same time declariug, that one of liis family was destined to be a king. 
Whatever might have been the means by which Malojee acquired lua 
riches, he made a good use of them, by constructing wells, and tanks, and 
other useful public works. He aUo increased tlic number of his cavalry, and 
eventnally obtained, at the court of Ahraeduagar, the title of Raja, with a 
considerable jaghir, comprising two fort*, with their districts, and the village 
of Poonah, afterwards the capitfd of the country. Jadu Rao was no longer 
arerae to the marringe of Shahjee with his daughter Jeejee Bye. The 
nuptials, therefore, were celebrated, and with great |TOmp, the king himself 
honouring the feast with his presence. The word Bye added to a name in 
India, mcana lady; thus Jeejee Bye aiguities the Lady Jeejee. 

It lias already been stated, that SliaJijce Bhon»lay was one of the par- 
tiaans of Khan Lodi, but after the fall of that chief, he tendered his services 
to the new Emperor, Shah Jehan, from whom he received fresli grants of 
land in return. Scvajec, his son, the celebrated founder of the Mahratta 
empire, was bom just before the rebellion of Khan Lodi, in the same year 
that Shah Jchau ascended the Imperial throne. His father and mother 
then lived very happily together; but when he was about three years of 
age, Shalijee, mth a view of strengthening his family connectiona, took 
another wife, at which Jejee was so much oflended, that she left him, and 
went to reside with her own relations, taking with her the little Sevajec, 
who was her favourite child, and leaving his elder brother with his father. 
Sevajee was married at the age of seven, on which occasion both his 
parents were present, and a partial reconciliation took place between them. 

Shahjee, who was going upon some distant expedition, then placed his 
young son under the care of his head Bramin, who built a large house Ht 
Poonah for the Lady Jeejee, and took care that the youth shoidd he in- 
structed in all fitting accomplishments, such as horsemanship, hunting, and 
military exercises, all of which were eminently suited to his ta«te. He was 
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nlao fond of listeniuj; to tlic romautic tales and ballstda of the country, from 
which he imbibed that during spirit of adventure fur which he vrtts uAer- 
wards distinguished. H'm fuiiduciu for such tictioiiSj ?veu whcil he had 
passed the tlnya of boyhoml, freijueutly led him iuto great dangers, aa he 
wQuld Tcnture, in disguise, ainoag his deadliest foes, to be present at 
a. Kuthn, which is a popular amusement among the Mjihrattas, couaisting' of 
recitations, songs, and tales, related by profcssiuiiaJ storj'-tcUers. The 
fftvoiirite companions of the young chieftain were the lenders of some of the 
neighbouring hill tribes, iu whose exploits he was often auapcctcd of taking 
an active part; nor could tlie admoiiitioua of liis guardian Braniin rcstrun 
his adventurous spirit, or detncli him from such lawless aasociatc*. 

Iii the meantime^ several revolutions had taken place in the kingdom of 
AJimedaagar, the king of which had been assassinated; and, in the Cotifusion 
that ensued, Shahjce had tjikeu posseasion of the throne, the true heir, an 
infant, having been made prisoner by the Imperial forces. The usurper 
was speedily dethroned by Shah Jehan, wlio oucc more took the field ii» 
person, and put an end to that monarchy, wliich was thus annesed to tlie 
Mogul dominions, in the year 1637, when Shahjee entered the sen-jce of 
the Emperor. The kingdoms of Bijapur and Gulconda were reduced to 
stibjectioa shortly afterwardo, but were hot extinguished like that of 
Ahmednagftr, as Shah Jehan contented himaclf with making their kings 
tributnrj- to the Mogul empire. 

Shah Jehau built the nt*w city of Delhi, which fjir surpassed the old one 
in point of magnificence. The palace was a noble structure, and was well 
protected by a deep moat and strong walb. It stood on a spacious tss- 
planade, approached by a wide handsome street, through which flowed the 
famous canal of jUi Merdan Khan, a grand work, executed by a Persian of 
that name, in the reign of Shah Jcliau. Ali Murdan had been the governor 
of Candahar, under the Slmh of Persia, whose tyranny having driven him 
to revolt, he gave up the city to the Mogul Emperor, and took refuge at 
the court of Delhi, where he distiu^iishcd himself very highly i>y his 
great talents, in constructing uaefid pubhc works, of which the canal still 
bears ample testimony. This fine aqueduct conveyed the waters of the 
Jumna in a pure state, from the point where the river leaves the mountains, 
to the city of Delhi, a distance of one hundred and twenty miles. The 
water which it funushed was not only the drink of the inhnbitauts, but the 
source of vegetation in the beautifid gardens around the capital. At a 
later period, during tlie troubles that attended the decline of the Mogul 
empire, the canal was so entirely neglected, that it became choked up with 
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ruhlHsh, find the luxury of good 

water was imkiiown at Delhi 

for a very lt>ng period; until 

the British govemmeut under- 
took the beneficial task of 

clearing the catial, which was 

i*e-oi)ened in 1820, when the .''^tiifilS^^'^ 

whole populaliou of the city 

went out rejoicing, to meet the 

stream, throwing into it sweet- 
meats and flowers. 

The gnrdcna of Shalimar, 

celebrated in Moore's " Lnlla 

Rookh," were constructed by 

the Emperor Shah Jehaii, than 

M horn uo prince was ever more 

fond of luxTirions pleaanres. *"""* "/ '*'' -'""""•■ 

Every summer he passed some months in the lovely vtde of Cashmirj where 

with mnsic, dancing, feasting, and excnrsiona by (and and water, he beguiled 

the time in a constant Buccesision of varied cnjovmcnta. 

One of the most splendid works of Shah Jeliau was the Taj Mahal, tlie 
tomb of his favoimte Sultana, at Agra. It stands on a stone teirace, on 
the banks of the Jumna, and is burrounded by extensive gardens. It is 
built entii'ely of white marble, and has ii large cnpols and four clegiint 
minarets. The tomb itself is in the centre of a circular hall, under the 
dome, and ia formed also of white marble, enclosed with an open screen of 
moaaic:, which is wTonght into wreathe uf flowers of the most estquiaite 
workmanship, and fuimed of agatea, jaspers, lapia liiauli, and various 
coloured raarhlcs. Tliis eleg&nt memorial of the dead is kept in. repair by 
the British government. 

When Shah Jehan had made himself master of so large a portion of the 
Deccan, he introduced there the same system of assessing the lands, and 
collecting the revenues that iiad been established by Akber, throughont 
northern Hiudostan, where its good effects bad been sensibly felt by the 
agricultural population. 

The peace of the Deccan was not of long continuance. It was first dis- 
turbed by the king of Golconda, Abdullah Shah, who bad for some years, 
paid his tribute regularly, till, in consequence of a quarrel with hia vizier, 
a popular minister named Mir Jumla, he becaujc involved in a new war 



with the Emperor. Tlie misunderatandiug between the king and Mir 
Jumla, arose fi^m some oflence given by Amin, the Vizier's son, to the 
monarch, who carried his reseutment so far aa. to dismisH the father from 
hits oiBce. Mir Jiimla conaidering himself WTonged, applied to Prince 
Aurengsebc, one of the Emperor's soua, who was g;ovemor of the Deccan, 
and who warmly interested himself in hehalf of the deposed minister. 
Influeuced by liimj Shah Jehaii sent an order to the king to reinatate Mir 
Jumla in his former appointment; but instead of doing bo, the angry 
Abdullah confiscated bis property, and sent his son to prison. 

Shah Jchan being indig;nant at this contempt of his imperial command, 
instructed Aurengzebe to enforce the obedience of his refractory vassal, on 
which the prince, without declaring hia intention, made a sudden and moat 
unexpected attack on Hyderabad, the capital of Golconda, at the very time 
when AbduUiih, who was aware of Ins approach, was preparing an enter- 
tainment for him, Uttle suspecting that he had any hostile intent. The 
city was plundered and set on lire, while the surprised monarch lied in the 
utmost coustematioD to a hill fort, some miles distant, from which he des- 
patched orders for the release of Amin, and the restoration of Mir Jumla's 
property. But these concessions did not satisfy the prince, who imposed ti 
large increase of tribute, and demanded the hand of Abdullah's daugliter, 
with an enormous dowry, for hia son. Sultan Mohammed. Mir Jumla did 
not return to the cotui of Goleonda, but remajnetl with Aiirengzebe; and 
when that prince became Emperor, he was hi* cliief minister. 

About this time. Shah Jehan waa seized with so serious an illness, that 
his recovery was deemed hopeless; and his four sons, who were all aspirants 
to the imperial throne, began to de\'iac the best means for realizing their 
respective pretensions. Aurengzelre, the youngest of the four brothers, was 
a man of remarkably mild temper, but cautious, designing, and a perfect 
master of the art of dissimulation. Dam Sheko, the eldest, was, on the 
contrary, opcn-hcartcd, impetuous, and rash, even to folly. The other two 
princes, Sujali and Momd, of whom the former was riceroy of Bcuga], the 
latter of Guzerat, were bold, ambitions leaders, but were not equal to Dara 
Sheko, in spirit, or to Aurengzebe in pohcy. Each of the four raised an 
artny, and they ivent to war with each other, wliile their father was yet 
alive. The crafty AurengEehc pretended, at first, to resign iu favour of 
Ids brother Morad, who thus was induced to join Ida forces to tlioae of 
the dissembler, and the two together defeated Dara and Snjali in succes- 
sion; but while Mornd was rejoicing over his fancied succesa, he was mjule 
prisoner by a eoutrivauce of Aurengzebe, who invited him to a buppur, and 
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made him driuk wiue till be waa quite insenaible, when he was carried off 
to the citadclj aud put in chains. He waa afterwards removed to Fort 
Gwalior, where lie died. 

Fort Gwalior, the great state prisou of those times, stauda ou an isolated 
rock, in the province of Agra^ near the town of Gwalior, subsequently 
famous in the Idstory of British India; and in modem times, the residence 
of the powcrftd Mahratta chit'fj Sciudia^ whose pidace occupies oih; extremity 
of the hill fort. 

The imprisOJimeut of Morad was not the worst of the many crimes by 
which Aurecgzebe raised liiinsclf to the throne of the Mogul empire- 
Taking advantage of his father's advanced age and the weak state to which 
hia Ute illness had reduced him, he comjicUcd the luihappy mouarcli to 
sign his own abdication; and although a palace was assigned for his resi- 
dence, and he was treated with the utmost respect during the few remaining 
vpara of hia life, and solaced by the affectionate attentions of a favourite 
daughter, still he was, in reality, his son's prisoner, and obliged to submit 
where he alone had the right to command. 

And uow let us return to the Mahrattas, whose great hero, Sevajee, now 
nearly thirty years of age, hnd been slowly but surely lajing tbc foundation 
of an empire, which was destined to rival that of the Mogul princes. The 
first acquisition of importance made by the young chief was, the fort of 
Toma, a stronghold about twenty miles south of Poonali, where he soou 
collected a large baud of mountaineers^ ready to follow him in any bold 
enterprise. Ilis first care, however, was to strengthen his fortress, and iu 
digging among some ruins, he discovered a large treasure in gold; a piece 
of good fortune which, with true Hindu superstition, he attributed to the 
hberahty of his fnvoiuitc goddess Devi, and thence augiu^d well for the 
success of his plaii^, the ultimate object of which was to rinse himself to 
the rank of an independent prince. He employed his treasure in building 
another fort, on a mountain about three miles distant, to which he gave 
the uame of Raighnr; and as it waa very ati-ongly fortified, it became the 
chief depositary of all the treasures he obtained by plunder, aud, with the 
town attached, waa long regarded as the Mahratta capitaL 

For some years, Sevajee pursued his ileslgiis so quietly, that the govern- 
meat of Bijapur, to which he was lawfully subject, did not take much 
notice of liis aggressions, from which no danger was apprehended ; but when 
he began to plunder rich towns, and carry away their treasures to hia castle 
of Ba^hur, the king, Mohammed Adil Shah, thought it nccCBsaiy to 
mbetteni aud finding that Sevajee paid no attention to his commands, be 



sent for his father, SlialijeCj to reraonstrate with him on the subject. 
Shnlijec protested he had no power to Control the actions of his son, or 
prevent his encroachments ; hut the king mistrusted him; and on receiWng 
news tliat Sevajee had openly revolted, and seized a convoy of royal trea- 
sure in the Coiiciin, he impriiioned Shahjee in a stone dungeon, wliich was 
so built up as to leave only a sniaU aperture for the admisBion of food ; 
and the captive was told that, if hia son did not aubmit within a given time, 
the opening TTonld be closed for ever. 

As aoon as Sevajee was made aware of the horrible situation in which 
his father was placed, on his account, he applied to the Emperor, S'hah 
Jehan, who gladJy received the offer of his services, gave him a high com- 
mand, and scut an order to Bijapur for the release of Shahjee, who was 
hberated from the dungeon, but detained, under restraint, at the court of 
Bijapur, for nearly four years, during which time Sevajee refrained from 
mailing any very serious aggressions. No sooner, however, had hia father 
been restored to liberty, than Sevajee returned to hia former course, and 
even in^nded the territories of the Mogul empire, just at the time when the 
iUneas of Shall Jehan gave rise to the war among hia sons, which ended in 
the naurpation of Aurengzebe. Sevajee hud, by this time, made himself 
maater of the whole of the Concan, with its numerous forts, some of which 
had been taken by force, others by stratagem; of which the following is 
an example. 

It was customary for the villagers in the neighbourhood of hill forts, to 
supply a quantity of grass and pahn-leaves to thatch the houses within the 
fortress, and to carry in the loads themselves, A party of soldiers, dis- 
gnised as peasants, one day appeared at the gates of a certain fort, with 
the u^ual tribute, and were admitted, without suspicion; when throwiiLg 
down their burthens, they snatched their swords and matchlocks from the 
bundles of grass tliey had carried, and falling on the astonished giurrison, 
captured the place Mith very little trouble. 

Soon after AurcngBebe hnd innuiited the throne of Delhi, ScvHJce 
renewed his depredations in the kiugdom of Bijapurj where Mohammed 
Adil Shah Jiad just been succeeded by his son, A youth of nineteen, who 
sent out a powerful army against the invader, under the command of an 
able general, named Afzid Khan, a haughty Musselmau noble, who looked 
upon the Malirattaa as barbarians, and their chief as a foe scarcely worthy 
of hia attention. Sevajee was under some alarm at the approaching 
danger; and, in order to gain time, sent an ambassador with offers of 
submission, to which iVi'zul wiia the more inclined to listen, as he thought 
it desirable to avoid a war iu so wild a eountiy. He therefore appointed 
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one of hii Bramius to negotiate with the chief, and state the terms on 
which his submission would be accepted. This treacherous Bramin was 
won over, by bribes and promises, to euter into a plot against his master, 
whom he persuaded to give a meeting to the rebel chief, saj-ing that the 
latter was ao completely humbled, that he was willing to surrender, on 
any terms., ptoTided he should be assured of the king's pardon, by Afisul 
himself. Afzul agrciid to grant him an interview, and was imprudent 
enoxigh to Consent to go unattended to a certain spot appointed for the 
meeting, as the Eramin said that Sevajee wa^ afraid otherwise to tnut 
himself without a guard, which^ under the circumstances, it would not be 
propef to bring with him. The result was such as might have been ex- 
pected. Aiaul, leaving his escort at some distance, proceeded in his palan- 
quin, accompanied by only one attendant, to the place of meeting, habited 
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in a thin mualin robe, with no arras but his sword; while Sevajee had put 
on a shirt of mail under his cotton tunic, had concealed a dagger in its 
folds, and had also armed his left hand with a steel instrument used 
among the Mahrattas, called a tiger's claw, which has three sli^p Crooked 
blades, and being fastened on two fingera, may be entirely hidden in the 
hand. Having thus prepared himself for the deed he meditated, and 
performed his devotions, he knelt at the feet of his mother, to beg her 
blessing; and then slowly descended from the hill to meet his \ictim. 

Afaul Khan advanced a few puces towards him, especting aome mark 
of homage, when the treacherous chief sprang suddenly, like a tiger, on 
his preVy fixed faia steel claws in his breast, and in an instant had dispatched 
him with his dagger, Then, on a given signal, his men rushed dowij 
from several secret paths, and were led on, without delay^ to attack the 
Musselman troops, who were waiting, not far off, for the return of their 
commander, and being unprepared for Bueh an assault, were easily over- 
come. Those who resisted, were killed; but those who surrendered, were 
well treated, and received into tlic service of Sevajee. 
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HE reign of Slifth Jehaii terminnted with tlie usurp- 
ation of Aureugzcbe in 1658. The new Emperor, 
during the first year* of his reig^n, had to maintain 
his aeat on the throne by force of arms against his 
two brothers, one of whom, Shnja, hnviug lost a 
decisive battle, disappeared from Hiudostan, where 
he was never heard of afterwards; a circumatance 
that for several years caused the Emperor conaidci'shle anxiety, 
as he was in constant expectation of the return of the fugitive, strengthened, 
pwhaps, by the aid of some foreign power. 

Dara SLeko was still more mifortunatc. Deserted, by his troops, and 
pursued by his enemies, he was doomed to witness the death of a beloved 
wife, occasioned by fatigue and suffering; and was, aeon afterwards, be- 
trayed by a pretended friend, into the power of his brother; whose conduct 
towards him is a stain on his character that no time can efface. The 
captive prince, after having been paraded id chains through the streets of 
Delhi, was piiblicly beheaded^ and his sons afterwards met with a Biinilar 
fate. 

Aurengzebc for some time affected to dcapise the power of the Mah- 
rattas, whose cliief he contemptuously styled the mountain rat; yet he well 
knew that Sevajee was a dangerous foe; and in lfi62 lie appointed his 
uucle, Shaista Khan, to the commund of an army which he was about to 
send into the Mahratta couiitri', for the purpose of taking all tho forts, 
and reducing the daring chief to subjection. Shaiata Khan, after some 
fighting, gained poascHaioo. of Poonah, where ho chose for his own quarters 
the honae whicli had formerly been the residence of Jcejcc Bye, and iik 
whieh Sevajee had paa&ed hia childhood. The cliiefj who had spies in all 
directions, was soon informed of this circumstance, which led him to plan 
and execute a plot that is still I'elated with great exultation by the Mah- 
JTattas, as one of his cleverest exploits. 

Two Braiuin^, devoted to his interest, g-aincd over uuc of the Khan's 
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soldiei^, a Hindu, who obtained permissiyii to celebrate a rnaniage in the 
usunl mauiicr, with a procession. Sevaioe had brought with him a band 
of chosen meiij whom he mixed nraoii^st tlie crowd assembled on the 
occasitm, and contrived to introduce three m- four of them at a time into 
the cnvidcade, aeconling to thp plan concerted. Having thus joined the 
procesRion, they by degrees detathed theiiistslves from tlie party, which had 
not Bssnmblcri for any real wedding, and proceeded to the house occupied 
by the Mogul commander, cvfiy [Hiit of which wrm »o well known to 
Sevajce, that he ltd the wny silently tliruugh a bjick passage, and thii3 
surpriaed the occupants, who were cut down before they had time to see 
who were their assailants. The khan, h<lwe^■cr, saved liis life, by making 
his escape through a window. Tlic retreat of the Mahrattiia was so rapid, 
that they were beyond rcacli of pursuit crc the horrible scene that had 
just been enacted was known in the Mogid camp; and Sevajce, with his 
daring band, were seen ascending to their fortj at twelve milea distance, 
amid a blaze of torches, wluch they hud lighted to display their triumph. 
The Mogul invasion was altogether unsuccessful, and the army was 
eventually withdrawn from the country. 

Not long after the events above nnmited, the Mahmtta chieftain under- 
took an expedition against the rich city of Surat^ which, for six days, was 
plundered by his barbarian troopss, who cmried off an immense booty to 
Eaighur, chiefly the property of the citizfins; for although they made ^^reat 
efforts to force the English and Dutch factories, they were not able to 
succeed, on account of the gallant manner in which they were defended. 
The English distinguished themselves very highly on this occasiou, not 
only by saving the property of the East India Company, but in assiaririg 
the inhabitants of the tavra, who would have suffeitd to a greater extent, 
but for their generous protection. Aurengzebe, in retm-n fur their services, 
granted them a per|>etiial exemption from a part of the customs exacted 
from the merchants of other nations trading to Sural. 

The JTcqiicnt incursions of the Mahrattae, and the arbitmrj* exactions 
of the Knipcror's officers, had long ma^lc it desirable for the English to 
have some place of their own, wliieh they miglit fortify agninst such aggres- 
sions; and, about two years before the plunder of Surat, the wiahed-for 
opportunity was afforded by the marriage of Charles the Second, who 
received with his bride, Catherine of Portugal, the ishuid of Bombay, with 
its dcpendcncies^ as a part of her dowryj and it was thus that the crown 
of Great Britain obtained its fii-at territorial possession in India, The 
island, however, did not yield a sufficient revenue to pay the expenses of 
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tbc establishment formed upon it; and Hbiiiit six yeara nftcnvanis, its entire 
Bovereigiity wna made over to the East Inditi Couipauy, who, iii 1687, traua- 
feired tlie presidency of their other iettlemeiits from Siu-at to Bombay, 
wliicli haSj from that time, been the capital of their dunaiuiarw on the west- 
ern side of the penmsula. 

In the mean time, their possessions ou the eastern side were rising iuto 
importance. They had an extensive factoiy at Masulipatam, the chief 
emporium for the cottons and ruusliass of Benpial; and another at Iloogley, 
a considerable city on the river of tliat name, connected with the Ganges, 
where the Portuguese, Danes, and Dutch aLiy had settlemeutB, While the 
English were thus gradually incrcasbi^ their power and possessions in India, 
the French, after having made some uusuceesKful attempts to establish 
factories at Surat and other ports, formed a pcrmnucot settlement at Pon- 
dieherry, on the coast of Coroniaiidel, Tv-hich they purchased in 1C72, of 
the King of Bijapur; and this was their capital at a later period, during 
their struggle with the English for supremacy in India. 

Shalijee Bhouslay died soon idler the Mahmtta attack on Surat, when 
Scvajee immediately assumed the title of Hajah, and began to coin money 
in Ha own name, which was equivalent to a dcciaration of independent 
sovereignty, and was thci'efore regarded as an open act of lebelliou by the 
Emperor, who sent out so powerful an. army against him, that he found it 
expedient to make peace by giving up half hia territories, and couacnting 
to hold the rest aa « jaghir or fief of the empire. In return for these coti- 
cessionsj Aiirengzehe made a grant to the chief of a portion of the revenue 
derived from Certain districts under the government of the king of Bijapur, 
■which he was to collect himself; and this graut gave rise to the claioa made 
and enforced by the Mahrattas, in later times, to the well-known contri- 
bution of the chout, which aflbrded them constant pretexts for invading 
foreign possesaious. 

Aureugzehe was at tins time engagied in a war with the king of Bijapur, 
and Sevajee, as the holder of a jayhir, was bound to assist liim. On this 
occasion, Sevajee performed some signal services for the empire^ and 
was, ill consequence, invited to coiut, whither he repaired, naturally ex- 
pecting to receive some signal mark of favour; instead of which, to hia 
great surprise and indignation, he was treated with eolduesa and contempt 
by the haughty sovereign, who scarcely dei^ed even to notice his presence. 
Scvajee, burning with resentment, allowed 'some violeut exprcs:iiaDs to 
escape him; which being repeated to Aiirengzebe, led to the impfisoumient 
of the chief, whose escape is one of the many extraordinary adventures of 
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bis eventful life. Under a pretence of being iU, he was visited by a Hiudu 
physician, who was aooc made a [jartiier iu the plot, and who secured »omc 
confederates among the BraminB, to whom Sevajce, still fcigniug sickness, 
■sent daily large baaketa of provisions to be diatributed among the poor- 

These charities excited no suspicion, as it was very usual for rich men, 
when ill, to give alms, and make preeents to Bramins; tlieretbre, the bas- 
ket*, after having been onee or twice examined, were suffered to pass with- 
out enquiry. At len^h he ventured to trust himself in one of these 
hampera, the bearers baviug been bribed nut to complain of its unusual 
weight; and he was thus safely conveyed to the honse of a Bramiu, who 
waa ill the »ecret, and had prepared a disguise and a horse; by the aid of 
which, he reached his own capital, before his escape was known at Delhi. 
Shortly afterwards, he concluded a fresh treaty of peace with Aureng- 
zebc, who granted him a new acceasion of territory in Beror, and acknow- 
ledged his title of Hajah, 

Being now a more powerful prince than either the king of Bijapur or of 
Golconda, he demanded tribute of both these monaj-chsj who, to avoid a 
contest with so formidable a foe, were obliged to submit to tliia humiliation. 
Hitherto Sevajee had been considered more in the light of the chief of 
nimierous banditti, than as the head of a powerful state; for his goverii- 
mcut had as yet aHsumed no regular form, and his whole attention had 
beeu engrossed by the conquest of forts, and the accumulation of treaBiire; 
but he now began to make those regulaHonB which have ^Vien him a place 
ill history as tlie founder of a great empire. His chief minister, called 
the Pcisliwa, was a Bramin of high rank, and all his civil officers were of 
that caste. A Superintendent, who was always a Bramin, was appointed 
over every two or three villages, to see that the cidtivators were not op- 
pressed by the headmen, and that their rents were proportioned to the 
atate of the crops: the amount paid to the government being equal ta 
about two-fifths of the produce. 

The anuy was also well regulated, and many Bramins m'ctc attached to 
it a8 accountants. The soldiers, who foimd their own arms and habili- 
ments, generally wore cptton drawers and a tunic, with a shawl round tlie 
waist, and a turban. They were armed with swords, shields, and match- 
lock», added to which, the horsemen curried long spears. The chiefs wore 
necklaces of gold or silver, and large ear-rings; but the Malirattaa prided 
themaelvcB principally on their moustachios, which they allowed to grow to 
an enormous length, and which gave them a very ferocious appearance. Tho 
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soldiers were all well paid, and 
tlierefore were not eutitled to 
any share of plunder, which, by 
Sevajee'a laws, was the projierty 
of the state; aud wan brought 
at stJited times to his Durbar, 
or treasury, when honoura aud 
rewfirds were bestowed ou those 
w3io brought the most; bo that 
the wealth of the chief was 
constantly increasing. 

In the year 1674, he was 
solemnly enthroned at Raigb- 
ur, as an independent sove- 
reign, with all the pomp that 
attended the inauguration of 
the Mogid Emperors. On this 
occasion he was weighed against 
pieces of gold, which were af- 
terwards distributed among the 
Bramins, and assumed several 
grand titles, one of which was Raja Siva, meaning the Lord of the Boyat 
Umbrella, one of the chief ensigns of regal dignity. At this ceremony was 
present a British ambasaador, who had been sent to the Mahratta court for 
the purpose of obtaining aomc comuiertrial privileges from the new sove- 
reign, who concluded a treaty, by which tlie English were allowed to build 
factories at four places within his dominions, and to trade, on certaiii con- 
ditionSj to all parts of thero. 

The wars between the Mahrattas and Moguls were, nevertheless, very 
injmrioTis to the British trade in India, as both powers had ftfcets of galliotSj 
which engaged, repeatedly^ in the harbour of Bombay; and either party 
would have taken the British factories, had they not been resolutely de- 
fendcd^ In the meantime, Amin, the son of Mir Jumla, whose quarrels 
with the king of Goleonda, it may be remembered, first introduced him to 
the notice of Aurengzcbe, was appointed to the government of Cabul, 
where he engaged in wars with the Afghans, who about this time set up a 
king, aud coined money in his name. Great efforts were made to keep 
these warlike tribes in subjection; and so anxious was the Emperor to 
prevent them from becoming au iudepeudcut nation, that for some yeara 
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he took upon himself the chief conduct of the war; but he never gained 
anj real authority over the Afghan country, and was obliged, in the end, 
to rest aatis(i«d with the nominal submission of some of the chiefs, and to 
terminate the war on conditiooa that were but very imperfectly obsen'ed. 

Abuut this time, Aurcngzebe began to adopt a very harsh line of conduct 
towards the Hindus, whom he excluded from all public offices^ and pro- 
hibited from worshipping their idols with sliows and festivals, according to 
their ancient customa. Edicts were issued against puhhc dancers and 
singers, of whom there were gi-eat nurabera attached to the templea; nad 
even the poets and jwtrologers were forbidden to exercise their vocations. 
These orders, although but little attended to, revived all the ancient hati-ed 
of the Hindus towards their Mohammedan conquerors, which had been 
nltuost extiuguislied by the judicious government of former rulers; but as 
most of these new rules could be evaded, none of them caused such univer- 
sal discontent as the revival of the capitation tax, which was the more 
obnoiionsj as it made an invidious distinction between Mohamraedaiis atid 
Hinduaj thus marking the latter as a conquered people. 

The general abhorrence of thia measure was evinced on the Friday fol- 
lowing its announcement, at Delhi, by the assembling of vast crowds of 
the lower orders in the streets, as the Emperor, according to custom, was 
going iu procession to the mosque. He was sainted with loud murmurs 
on every sidej but instead of giving ear to the compiaiuta of his subjects, 
aa his great ancestor, Akber, would have done, he angrily commanded his 
guards to force a passage through them, when horses and elephants were 
pushed forward among the dense throng, and numbers of persoas were 
trampled to death. 

The arbitrary and unfeeling conduct of the Emperor, on this occasion, 
prodiiced the intended effect of enforcing the payment of the tax, but it 
mised up a host of enemies to the Mogul dominion, among the whole body 
of the Rajputs, who had, till then, been the faithful supporters of the 
tlirone. Aiirengzcbe sooti became aware of the disaffection of the Rajputs, 
but his temper was too hai^hty to admit of his adopting any conciliatory 
measures; and he was unwise enough to odd fuel to the flame, hy acting 
in an oppressive manner towards the widow and infant sons of the deeeafied 
Rana of Oudipiir, the chief of the Rajput princes. The Rana died at 
Cabul, and the lady immediately after his funeral obsequies, set out for 
India, with her children, to secure the inheritance of her eldest son; but as 
she had no passport, slie was stopped at the Indus by the Mogid authorities, 
who refiised to let her cross the rirer. The soldiers who formed her escort, 
in detiance of the Emperor's officers, carried their royal charge over a ford, 
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but they were overtaken, and the whole partr conveyed aa prisoners to the 
camp of Aureugxebe^ who ordered that the Ranee and the young princes 
should be kept in close confinemeut. His Rnjput troops, indign»nt at the 
niJiult thus offered to the fnmily of one of tlieir own chiefs, coutrived the 
escape of tlie captives, who reached their own territories in safety; but this 
open act of disobedience, with other mnnifestationa uf hostile fecHng, drew 
upon the Rajputa the resentment of the Emperor, who seut bodies of sol- 
diers into their country of Ajmir, to bum their ^-illagca, destroy their crops, 
cut down their fruit-trees, and carry off" the women and chiklren for slaves. 

Theae inhuman orders were but too faithfully executed; and fixim that 
time, Aurengzcbe waa held in detestation, not only by the RAJpnt race, 
but by all Hindus, especially in the Deccan, where the people be^n to 
look with hope to the rising power of the Malu-attaa, aa a means of deli- 
vering them from the government of the Moguls. 

SevRJee was now dead. Hia loss was deeply mourned by his people, 
who admired him m a warrior, ami re-spected him as a sovereifrn. With 
the exception of the murder of Afml Khnn, fc-w crimes or aets of inhu- 
manity are laid to the charge of this great chief, even by his enemies, 
who allow tliat he possessed extraordinary talentH and many virtues. At 
the time of his death, his posacssiona, both in treasure and territory, were 
immeosej the former amassed by plunder, the latter extended partly by 




grant, and jinrtly by coniiuost. He left two widows, one of whom mani- 
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fested her affection and constancy by sacrificing herself on the fUnei^ 
pile; while the fiite of the other was still more dreadful, as, in consequence 
of the jealousy of Sajubajee, the eldest son and successor of her deceased 
husband, she wa3 put to a hngcring death. 

Raja Ram, the son of this unfortunate hid;, vaa preferred to his elder 
brother, by the Bramin ministera, who wished to place him on the throne; 
but Sanibajecj supported by the soldiera^ arrived in the capital before they 
had ertected their object; and hantig sent Ids brother to the fort, and put 
his father's widow to death, he imprisoned some of the Bramins, and gave 
orders for the execution of all other persons who had declared in favour of 
Raja Ram, but who were not protected, like the Bramins, by their sacred 
profession, But even this security was of uo avail in the case of Amajee 
Dutto, a Bramin of liigh rank, who held the office of Public Recorder; for 
be, with some others, was condemned to be trampled to death by elephants, 
for eugagiiig in a new conspiracy in favour of Raja Ram. 

The Rajputs, owing to the hostile measures adopted by the Emperor, 
had induced his youngest son, Akber, to Join in an iuE^urrection, by pro- 
mising to place bim on the throne. The young prince at the head of au 
amiy of seventy thousand men, advanced towards his father's camp; but 
just aa the royal troops were on the point of giving battle to the insurgents^ 
several chiefs, not Rajputs, who had joined in the rebellion, suddenly de- 
serted, with all their followers j which ao materially lessened the forces of 
Prince Akber, that the project of dethroning the Emperor was abandoned, 
and the prince fled for safety to the Maliratta court, where he was well 
received by the new monarch, 3ambajec, who afforded liim protection for 
several years. 

It was on the arrival of Akber at the court, that Amajee Dutto, who 
was already in confinement for the attempt to exclude Samhajee from the 
throne, contrived to send proposals to the fugitive prince, offering to aid 
him in mounting the throne of Delhi, provided he would espouse the 
cause of Raja Ram. Akber declined the proposition, and Amajee was 
executed in the barbarous manner before-raeutioned, in consequence of 
the diiscoverj^ of his intended treason. To cause the death of a Bramin 
is considered as the height of imptcty among the Hindus, who speak of 
auch an act with the utmost horror and detestation; therefore, the Raja 
rendered himself extremely luipopular by enforcing the tnw against Amajee 
Dutto; besides which, he proved himself, in all rcspectsj, a very unworthy 
successor of his illustrious father. 

During his rei^n, which lasted only nine years, the Emperor Aurengiebe 



AITRENOZEBK. 

was engaged in prosecuting his favom-ite object of extending tlie Mogul 
empire over the whole of the Deccan, by the conquest of the two kingdoms 
of BiJHpur and GolcoDdn. He conducted the war in person, besiegedj and 
took the cjipitals, and made prisoners of the liings, both of whom died ih 
captintj. The fine city of Bijapiir, no longer the metropolis, of a wealthy 
state, vaa speedily reduced to its present deserted condition, but its noble 
mosques, the niina of its palaces, its lofty walls of hewn stone, and the 
grand raausoleura of Moliammed Adil Sbah, the dome of which is said to 
be larger than that of St. Paulas Cathedi-al, afford existing proofs of its 
former grandeur^ although they are now nungled with dwcUiugsr of the 
meaceat descriptiou, as in the c»se with other noble rehca atill esisting in 
different parts of India. 

*^rhe camp of Aurengzebe, during these wars, is described as having sur- 
passed even that of the Emperor Akber in magnificence; and the Jmnienae 
wealth of the sovereign may be inferred from an aueedote related of one of 
his royal prisonersj Abel Hussein, the last king of Golconda. Tliis unfor- 
tunate monarch, wlulc yet a prisoner iu the camp, ere he had been sent to 
finis)! his life In the fortress of Doulatabad, heard one day a favourite 
Hindu air ])crfonncd by one of the imperial band, which gave him so much 
pleasure, that he said to aume one near him, he wished he had a lac of 
rupeea to give the musician. The wish wM told to the Emperor, who 
immediately sent the desired sum (ten thousand pounds) to Abel Hussmn, 
rcijucstiug that he would gratify his inclination- 

The two great goveniments that had liitherto preserved order in the 
south of India being thus overthrown, many of the Zemindans who had 
been subject to them, took advantage of their fall to decburc themselves 
independent, and were always ready to assist the Mahrattas against the 
Moguls, who were now commencing that struggle for power which was 
continued until the downfall of the Mogul empire. 

Not long after the conquest of the Deccan kingdoms, Sambajee was made 
prisoner by a atratagcm of the Moguls, who canicd him off from n buih- 
mer-housie, in which he was enjoying himself with a smail party of friends, 
to the camp of the Emperor, who had him put to death iu a must cruel 
manner. Raja Ram was then rcleaaed from liis long imprisonment, and 
declared regent during tlie minority of the late Haja's infant son, who was 
residing with his mother, Vessoo Bye, at Raighur. 

Much of the open country of the Malirattas was now in poaaession of the 
Moguls, who took some of the forts, and at length besieged the capitnl, 
wlicre moat of the great chicfa were assembled. It was defended for tteverid 
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*inonthaj when the fort was surrendered, and Yesaoo Bye, with the youwg 
Raja, were made prisoners, and conveyed to the iraperiaJ camp, where they 
were received with great kindness by the Begum, or Princess Saliib, A 
daughter of Aurcngzehc, whose amiable attentions consoled them during 
many years of captivity. The Eraperor himself grew very foud of the noble 
boy, whom he married to the daughtera of the two highest chiefs in hia ser- 
vice, one of them being Studia, an ancestor of the late distinguished prince 
of that name. On the occasiuu of these marriages, which were celebrated 
with great aplendour, the Emperor bestowed on the young bridegroom several 
large districts iu jaghtr^ and restored to him a famous sword, called fihow- 
anee, which had belonged to bis grmidfather, Sevajee, and is still preserved 
iu the country aa a valued relic of that chief. 

After the capture of Raighur, the Regent escaped to the Camatic, where, 
in conBequence of the captivity of his nephew, he was proclaimed Raja, and 
the wiLf proceeded with still greater fury than before. 

The Mahrattas never engaged an eneray in the open field, but wero 
eoustantly on the watch for opportunities of making une^cpected attacks, 
and cutting off parties of stragglers; wlule large bauds, under diflerent 
leaders, made predatory escurBiona through various parts of the country^ 
levying contributions ou the iitlmbitants under the name of chout, which, 
as already raentloued, was originaHy a grant from Aurengzebe to Sevajee, 
of a portion of the rents of certain ■villages iu the kingdom of Btjapur, but 
was now le'-'ied by every Mahratta chief, wherever it -vess possible to enforce 
it. The habits of the soldiers, and tlieir mode of warfare, remind us of 
those of the Scottish Higblaudera in former times. They never encumbered 
themselves with bnggage, nor did they use tents, but each man carried with 
him a coarse blanket, a bag of millet, and an empty bag for plunder. They 
slept on the bare earth, with their arms and hordes beside them, bo that 
they were ready, at any instant, either to make an attack or a retreat. 

The regular armies of the !Mogtils, superior as tliey were in discipline 
and numbers, coutervded to great disadvantage against enemies, whose 
movements were bo rapid, wliilat their own were constantly impeded by su- 
pernumerary aocorapaiiiments. Their cEunp followers, consisting of women, 
merchants, cooka and servanta, of all kiudsj firequently amounted to ten 
times the number of soldici-s; and the habit of carrying with them all the 
luxuries to wliich they were accustomed, created a necessity for a long 
traiu of elepbanta, Oxeu, camels, aud wagoua, all heavily laden, especially 
when the Emperor's moveable palaces formed a part of their burthen. 

Raja Ham died iu the year 1700, leaving two sons, Sevajee and Sam- 



bajee, tlie mother of the elder beiug the celebrated Tara Bye, a very clever 
tromnn, who, for many years, exerciaed the autbority of a sovereign 
priticesSj and carried on the war witti pTat ahiUty against AureiigxcbE, 
during the rewt of his life, not fixiag her residence iii any particular place, 
but moving about trom fort to fort, according to circumstances. 

The Emperor, although more than eighty years of age^ persevered in his 
fruitless cndeavoiirs to emsh the growing independence of the Maliratta 
nation, But the empire of the Moguls was fast declining, and aeicnil of 
the provinces were ovemm by the enemy, particularly that of Ouzenit, 
where many villages were plundered, and set on fire, and a great part of 
the countrj' laid waste. 

The province of Giizerat is separated from Marwar ou the north-east, by 
a range of mountains, in which is Abboo, or Abboo-gush, a mooutain lake. 




surrounded by many ancient religious edifices, built of marble and stone; 
this phu;e is held in high veneration by the Hindus, who found a safe 
asylum here from the persecutions of their Mohammedan conqueror, on 
ncconiit of the difficulty of the mountain-passes, and the ferocity of their 
inhabitants. Abboo is particLdarly rich and fertile, and abundantly pro- 
duces the vegetables of the tropical, as well as of the northern, climates. 
The Mohammedans destroyed the richly sculptured temples in the plain, 
using the materials for erecting their mosques and cities. 
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In the mcnn time, thn Kngliali, whose posacs^nons mid influence on the 
eaatem coast of India had considerably increased, hnd been .several times 
eugHged in direct hostilities witli the Mogids, and Aurengzebe bad 
tlireatenfd to expel them from his domiuione. They were DCca;siauaUy 
supported by some of the Tlajjis, from whom they obtained grants of terri- 
tory, in return for aid againat the Impcrifi] authority; yet the Emperor was 
too well awiurc of the importiLiice of the British trade, to make any attempt 
to put into execution hia threat of expulsion, and even confirmed the 
ceasioua of the Rajas, on ratiking peace v-itli the English, who, in 1648, 
obtMned ft grant of the three connected villages of Chutanattee, Govindpon;, 
and Calcutta. Tlieae new possessions bciii;^ fortified, received the name of 
Fort William, in honour of tlie KJiigof England, William the Third, 

Tlie death of the Emperor took place in 1707. He died in hia camp at 
Ahmednagar, at the tidvancod age of eighty-nine, in the fiftieth year of his 
reign. Aurengzcbe was remarkable for the siraplicitj- of hia habits and 
maimersj which he constantly maiiitiiined amid the splendour of the most 
magnificent court in the world. An English envoy, sent on a mission to 
Delhi, about ten yeare before the Emperor's death, on being introduced into 
the imperial presence, was surprised to aee a little old man, with a lo^ng 
silvery beard, dressed in plain white mustin, staudiug m the midst of a 
group of Ornrahs, whose rich robes, sparkling with jewels, formed a. striking 
contrast to the unostentatious appearance of their aovereigii. 



BAHADUR SHAH. 



AS soon KS the death of Aurengzebe became known, hia eldest son, who 
was governor of Cabul^ was proclaimed Emperor in that city, while bis 
brother Azim was elevated to the imperial dignity in the camp, where lie 
took the command of the army. The first act of tlie latter wan to release 
the Mahratta prince Saho, hoping, by this measure, to convert the Mah- 
rattaa into friends, and obtain aid from them against his brother^ who was 
marching from Cahul at the head of a large army, to assert Lis right to 
the throne. But the contest wasv speedily decided; for the two brotherft 
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met near Agra, where a battle was fought, in wliich Azim was slain, when 
his troops submitted to the conqueror, who was immediately acknowledged 
at Delhi, and assumed the name of Bahadur Shah. 

Saho proceeded to his own coimtryj Beudiug^ letters to Tara Bye, tu 
intimate his approach, but the lady not being willing to resign her 
authority, affected to believe that he 'vras an im^iiostor, and asacnibled all 
the ministers and chief officers from whom she exacted an, oath of fidelity 
to her Bon. There were manyj however, who took up tlie cause of the true 
heir, and a civil war en&ued, which lasted several years, for Tara Bye would 
not give np the contest, until she waa compelled to do so by the death of 
her son, who wan of weak intellect, and had never been able to conduct the 
govenimeiit himself. 

This event took place about five years after the return of Saho, whcoi 
Tarn Bye waa immediately removed from the elevated jjosition she had m> 
long oecupied, and Sambajee the younger son of Bajn Knm, waa placed at 
the head of the state, or, more properly speaking, at the head of his party. 
This party was eventually overthrown by that of Salio, who had been 
enthroned at Satara, where he had appointed miniatens, and assumed all 
the enaiguB. of royalty, his authority being acknowledged in several cxten- 
aive diatrictB. The chief supporter of Saho was a Bramin, named Balajec 
WiawauAt, the hereditary accountant of a village in the Coacan, a man of 
great ability, both in civil and military aifaira. His services in the war 
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were rewarded by Salio with the office of Peiahwa, or prime minister; and 
the government was left almost entirely to his muuagement, while the Raja 
pursued his favourite amusements of hunting, hawking, and fishing, fgr 
which he had acquired a taste, during; his residence at the MoguJ court. 

Thus was laid the foundation of that power aftenvards usurped by the 
Peishwas, who became^ in time, the real sovereigns of the Mahratta. 
empire. 

About this time, another people began to figure in the history of India. 
These were the Seiks, till then known only as a religious sect, founded in 
the time of the Emperor Akber, by Guru Nfmik, a Hindu philosopher, 
whose own principJea were those of a deist, hut whose chief doctrine was 
that of universal toleration. 

After the death of Akber, the Seiks were persecuted by the Mohamrae- 
dans, and their leader was put to death. The tjTanny with which they 
were trented, implanted amoQg them the deepest hati-etJ towards the Jtogul 
government, and the Musaelmana generally, till it became a part of their 
reh^on to destroy, to the utmost of their poweTj that detested race. Their 
original country waa Lahore; but they had been expelled fi*om that province, 
and had now established a sort of rebgioiia and military commuuwealth 
among the mountaiua, under a chief named Goviud, who, with a iiew of 
increasing the number of his subjects aboHshed all distinctions of caste, so 
that all who entered the fraternity might eat together of the same foodj 
and were freed from ftll the rr^strictions which the obhgation of preserving 
the castes unmixed imposes on other Hindus, The Seiks, however, paid 
great respect to the Bramius, uid worshipped the Hindu gods, and tliey 
scrupulously obeyed the superatitious enactment which forbids an Indian 
kiUing a cow, even to save a family from stan-ing. 

By the regulations of Goviud, every chief was destined to be a .'loldier at 
his birth, or his adraissioa into the order. Their distinguishing marks 
were a blue dress, and long hair and beard, and everj' man was to carry 
ateel about him in some shape. At that period the Seiks were violent 
fanatics, and carried on their war against their oppresaors witli a ferocity 
that has seldom been surpassed. 

During the reign of Bahadur Shah and his immediate successors, the 
most horrible scenes were witnessed in the Punjab, where the inhabitants 
of whole towns fell victims to the relentless fury of these frenzied warriors, 
whose numbera were, however, insufficient to secure any permanent advau- 
tages, until a later period. The Seiks axe, now, the greatest independent 
power in India, but their character is much changed, and retains no traces 



of the fanaticism that led tliem to commit so many crimes, and rendered 
the name of Seik odious as well as tejrible, in the early part of the last 
centiiry. Bahadur Shah, reigned ouly five years- His death was followed 
by a dispute among his sons, who all aspired to the vacant throne, which 
fell to the lot of the eldcstj Jehandar Shah, two of his brothers having 
been slain in the contest, 

The reign of Jehandar waa brief, for scarcely was he seated on the throne, 
fl-hen. hia nephew, Faroklisir, the son of one of the princes who had lost 
their lives in the preceding qtiarrel, raised an army at Allahabad, and 
proceeded to Agra, where a battle was fought, in which the Emperor was 
defeated; and being afterwards betrayed into the hands of the victor, was 
put to death by his command. 



FALIOKHSIR. 

THE new Emperor, a weak indolent prince, owed his elevation, in a great 
meaauTD, to the exertions of twu brothers, Iloussein Akly, and Abdullah 
Khan, who were Seiads or descendants of the prophet, the former of whom 
was made eommandcr-in -chief, and governor of the Deccan, while the 
latter ruled the court in the capacity of Vizier. It waa soon obvioua that 
these two ambitious men had only placed the young prince on the throne 
for the purpo»e of getting all the authonty into their own handis; and 
the factions that in consequence divided the state, tended to hasten its 
downfall. 

The Mahratta rulers were watchful to avail themselvea of every circutn- 
atance that afforded an opportunity of advancing the interests of their 
nation at the expenso of the declining empire^ and although the Raja Saho 
had aeknowledgcd himself a vassal of the throne of DeDu, his people did 
not refrain from invading the Mogid territories, and some of their chiefe 
seized on several villages within the Emperor's dominions, which they con- 
verted into forts, where they maintained bands of fi'eebooters, who issued 
forth frqm these strongholds to plunder the anrrounding countiy. They 
waylaid travellers, robbed the caravans, and committed so many dcprcda- 
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tious, tlxat the high roads to Surat, both from Hindostau and the Deccan 
were rendered impassable for aU peaceable subjects. 

At length, Housaein Ally, who had vainly attempted to clear the road 
from tlie south by force, opeued a uegotiation with the Peishwa Balajee, 
who demanded, as the price of peace, that the Mogul government should 
conhnu Saho in all the former posscsaiona of his grandfather Sevajee; and 
that he should have the right of levying the chont over the whole of the 
Deccan; that ia, of taking one-fourth of the revenue; besides wliich, he 
demanded a farther contriibiition of one-tenth of the remaining three parts 
for hay and com money; with aorae other coneessions, in return for which 
the Ilaja was to pay a tribute of ten lacs of nipeea to the Emperor, and 
to furiiisli him with fifteen thousand horse soldiers. He was also to he 
responsible for the conduct of his people, and to indemnify the subjects of 
the Emperor for all losses that might be sustfuned by any Tiolation of the 
peace by the Mahratta cliiefa. The Emperor, however, refused to sign this 
treaty, in conaequeuce of which liousseiu Ally joined the Mahrattaa; and 
the combined armies proceeded to Delhi, to enibrce their demands, The 
vizier, who favoured the views of his brother, had liis partizans in the city, 
where a violent tumult ensued, and Farokhsir beiag seized by the two 
Seiadfl, was imprisoued and put to death, having otxioipied the throue ouly 
aix yeara. 

The short reign of this prince ia remarkable for the cruel policy adopted 
with regard to the Seiks, whoae ferocious chief, Bandu, being made pri- 
Boner, was conveyed to Delliii, with seven hundred and forty of hi* fol- 
lowers, who were all beheaded; while their wretched leader was tortured to 
death. After this fearful tragedy, the unfortunate Seika were hunted down 
like wild beasts, by the Mogul troops, mitil they were supposed to be totallv 
annihilated; nor did they appear again^ in any numbers, for a very long 
period. 

During the reign of PerokhsiTj the English obtained new pri^'ileges and 
additional grauts of territory, in consequence of the medical skill of au 
Englishman, who waa one of an cmbaaay sent &om Madras to the court of 
Delhi, at a time when the Emperor happened to be very ill. The gentle- 
man in question speedily restored him to health, for which service three 
villages were granted to the English in the neighbourhood of Madras, with 
the hberty of purchasing in Bengal thirty-seven townships, and of con- 
veying their goods through the pro\Tnce, free of duty. The Nabub, how- 
ever, being opposed to any extension of their influence, contrived to deter 
the owners from selling the towujhips; so that no advantage was, for some 
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time, reaped from tlie Emperor's permissioiu oa that headj but they avuUed 
tticmselves of his leiive to carry on a free trade in Qeagal, by which Ciil- 
cutta soon liewitne a plac:e of considerable importance. 

About sL'\en years idler the dciith of Farokhsir, the Company wa* allowed 
to estnbliah a coiurt of justice, coriaistiug of a mayor auJ uinc aldermen, 
at each of the three presiileacies, MuUias, Bombay, uid Calcutta. 
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AITER the raiirder of Farokhair, two princes of Uttle note were succes- 
sively raised to the imperial throne; both of whom died within a few 
months; when Mohammed Shah, the sou of Jehandur, was proclaimed 
Emperor, in 1719. The absolute authority flssumcfl by HoussL-in .Vlly and 
Abdullah Khan, which rendered the Emperor an object of mere pagcutiliy, 
elicited great dissntisfuctiou,; aud a conspiracy was very soon formed against 
Housseill, who was assassinated in the street, by a peraoli who sta]>pod his 
palanquin^ on pretence of having a petition to present to him. Abdullali, 
on hearing of this event, collected all liis forces and ha*teued towards Delhi, 

with the intent of depos. 
" tng Mohammed Siiali ; 

but he Wiis met by the 
imperial forces, who de- 
feated and made liim 
l>risoner, and he ahortly 
uftcrwarda died of the 
wounds he had received 
in the battle. The Kni- 
pcror. thus relie\ed from 
the control of t!ie Sciad 
brothers, was declared 
sole maater of the em- 
pire, and entered hia capital in splendid procesjiion. 

The pcoivle were greatly rejoiced at this revolution, aJld for seventl day* 
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the city of DcILi pi-ejjeuted one cuiitiuued ac<;ne of festivity, bettera of 
submiasion, nnd professions of loyalty, greeted the new sovet^igii, from 
sJl quarters. The Raja Sabo despntclied im envoy to the court, to perform 
homage before Uiui;, nud the heads of the European fiictories sent embas- 
aies, with asugratulations, and wishes for his long and happy reign. His 
reigu was indeed louff, but it was very far from bein^ Iiappyj for the 
unfortunate mnnarcli was doomed to witness tbc ruin of the empire, and 
the sad fate of its magnificent capital, au event that gives a mournful 
eeEebrity to hi» name, and marks hiis reigu us the must calauutous era of 
the Mogul dynasty. 

One of the first acts of Moliamnied Shab was to ratify the treaty with 
the Mabrattas, which Farokhsir had refused; and not long afterwards, tho 
Pciahwa Balliyee died, bequeathing his power, wealth, and dignities, to 
hia sonj Bajee Rao, the gi-eatest of all the Brainin rulers. The new minis- 
ter, who governed nl>ao]utely, without any iuterferencc on the part of the 
Raja, soujfht out men of talent to fill all the high oflieea, without rcjfard to 
the obscurity of their origin; and these became tlie foiiwders of the gK&t 
Muhi-atta families of modem timea. Among these were Holkar and Sindia, 
whose names are well known in the present day, both of whom were raised 
from Immblt; employraeuts to the muk of niilitan- chiefs. 

Sindia was a relative of the chief of that uame, whose daughter was one 
i)f the wives given by Aureiigzebe to Sabo, during bis captivity at Delhi. 
The lady, who bad never been released, was dead, and tbc family bad sunk 
into such abject poverty, that the individual who attracted the notice of 
Bajee Rao, held, at first, a very inidignitied post in the great man's house- i 
hold, one of his duties being that of canning bis master's slippers. 

Tbe object of the Peishwa waa, to attach to bis aer^ncc a number of 
bold enterprising men, who might aid liim in carrying into effect bis design 
of extending the Maliratta power and territory in Iliudostan. Aware of I 
the wcukness of tbc Mogul government, he seems even to have meditated 
its final overtbrciw, " Now is our time," smd he, " to drive strangers from 
tlie land of the Ilimlus, and to gain immortid renown. Let us strike at 
tlie trutdt of tbe withering tree, and the branches must fall of themselves.** 
By such forcible arguments he persuaded the Raja to sanction tbc invasion 
of the northern provinces, and be granted permission to Holkar, Sindia, 
and otbcr chiefs, to levy the chont in Guzerat, Malwa, and other uortliem 
proviuees. 

About this time, anotbei* rival power sprang up in the south of India, 
where a new imlepcndcnt monarchy ivas cstabhs.hed by Nizam-id Midk, 



a Mohammedan officer wlio had been appointed to the vicc-rovalty of tiie 
Deccan, by Mohammed Shall, and who throwing ort' hia dein!ndence on 
the empire, founded the sovereignly usiiallly culled the dominioits of the 
Nizam, or Soubehihir of tlie Deccnn, and fixed on the city of Hyderabad 
as his capital. 

The success that attended the Mahrattns in the nortli, at length embold- 
ened the Peishwa to demand of Mohammt-iL Shnh the grant of a jaghir, 
coraprisuig the extensive territon' of llnlivii, with ii. large portion of COnutrj- 
south of the river Chambal, including the holy cities of Benarea, Allahabad, 
and Mattrii, places of great inijiortauce, on lux^unt of the revenue derived 
from tlie pilgrims who frcc)ncntfd thcni. 

The Chalees SatooUj or the Forty Pillars^ la a pavilion attached to the 




palace of AJlahabad, and was erected by the EmjKjror Akber; it u built 
of grey granite ami h-eestoae. The furt of Alhdiabad is favourably aitnatwl 
on the point where the rivers Ganges and Jumna unite. The numerous 
veHsela to be seen on these rivers, particularly on the fonner, give great 
animation to the scene. Tlie buildings in general, here, tuv in the 
Mohammedan style. Allaliabad ia live hundred miles westward of Cal- 
cutta, and eighty-three from Benares. 

Mohammed refused to make the grant demanded by the Peishwa, on 
which Bajee Rao appeared before the gates of the capitjil, at the head of 
a numeroua force, with a view of intimidating the Emperor; but retired^ 
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without proceediug to any act of greater liostility than the plunder of tli^ 
Bubiirlis. For some titiie, Iioivever, he coiitiouetl to carry on a very harass- 
ing waifiire in the .Mrjtiul territories, until the Enjperor was forced into 
compliance with his exorbitant dcmauda. 

It was at the very time when this conces!i:iun was made to the MaJirattaa, 
that the Mogul empire was tnvadtd, and its capital taken hy the great 
Persian sovereign, Nadir Shah, at this period the most warlike of all the 
eastern princes. He was an usurper, who, having raised himself to the 
throne of Persia, in 1736, went to war with the Afglmns for the recoveiy of 
Candahiir, This city had formerly belonged to Persia, but was then in 
possession of the Ghiizics, the most powerful of the Afghan tribes, who 
inhabited the country around Candahar, wliioh they had formed into an 
independent state in the year 1 708, when they revolted from the Pcrsiaq 
govcmoient. The occupation of the Ghilzie country, which he reduced to 
Bubjection, brought Nadir 8hah to the frontiers of the Mogul empire; yet 
it waa not until after he had taken Cabid, and was actually advancing 
towards Delhi, that the Emperor, and the people of that devoted city, aroused 
themaelves to a sense of danger. Mohammed Shah then haatily assembled 
hia forces, and met the iovader about one hundred miles &om Delhi, where 
lie suatainetl a total defeat, and was obliged to repair in [)crson to the 
Persian camp, to nnike snbmissiuu to the conqueror; a aad humiliatioii for 
a suecesaor of the great Akber. 

The two luonarchs rude side by side to the capital, where Nadir, asaiim- 
ing the right of conquest, distributed his troops in various parts of the 
city, to the infinite disgust of the inhabitants, who bore the intrusion and 
exactions of the enemy with gloomy discontent, until a report was r^sed 
that Nadir Shah had died suddenly, when the suppressed fury of the 
populace burat forth, and great numbers of the Persians were put to the 
flword. In the midst of the tumult, Nadir rode forth from the p&Iace 
gates, expecting tliat his presence would overawe the people, and put b 
stop to their violence; instead of which, their disappointment at seeing 
him alive, only added to their rage; and the Shah then gave the fearful 
command, which devoted to ruin that magnificent city which had so long 
been the pride of the eastern world. 

When the order had been issued for a general massacre of the unfor- 
tunate inhabitants of Delhi, Nadir Shat retired to a httle rooaquc in the 
grand bazaar, where he sat for hours in sohtude, while the work of death 
and deGtructiou was going on nroimd him, Many parts of the city were in 
flames, and the numbei" of human beings Eacrifced on that dreJwlhU day. 
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is said to have amounted to tifty tliouaand. At length, the wretched 
Emperor forced his way into the prtfaeuce of the destrovcr^ exclaiming 
with tears streAmiiig down his cheeks, " SpiuT my people;" aud the com- 
mand that was instantly given to shod uo more bloodj was us promptly 
obeyed as tliat which liad caused it to flow in such frightfid abundance. 

Having thus so far depopulated tlie great capital of the Mogul empire, 
and laid it partly in ruins, the Shah proceeded to take possession of all its 
moveable treasures. Gold and jewels, hcL stuffs of every dcacriptioii, 
elephants, horses, camela, and the celebrated peacock thftme of Shah Jchan, 
were carried off by the conquerors; and so general was the plunder, that 
many persons suspected of having concealed their wealth, were put to the 
torture, to nuike thcui coidess where it was hidden. Tlien Nadir Shah 
reinstated the humbled mouarch on his throne, and wrote to the chief 
princes of India^ to announce his restoration. One of these letters was 
addressed to the Raja Saho, and another to tlie Pcishwn Bajee Rao, desir- 
ing that they would obey all the commands of Mohammed Shah, whom 
he now regai-ded as hia brother, therefore should return with his array 
to pimish any disobedient vassals. Bajee Rao immediutely sent a large 
present in gold to the Emperor, with a letter of submiBsion, which were 
Hcknowledged by a splendid present in return, consisting of a complete 
dress, a pearl necklace, jewels for his turban, a horse, and an elephant. 
The presents mside by an inferior or vassid prince to his superior, are 
received as tribute, and termed his Nazzir. 

Not long after the invasion by the Pei-siatis, BaJM Rao died, and was 
succeeded in his high office by hia son, Ballajee Rao, under whose able 
government the power of the Mahratta nation continued to increase, and 
the authority of the Peishwa entirely suptrseded lliat of the Raja. 

Just at the time of Bajee Rao's death, which happened in 1740, some 
affiiirs of great importance, in regard to the progress of the British empire in 
India, were taking place in the exteusive territon* of the Carnfitie, one of 
the subordinate principalities of the Deccan, subject to the Soubehdar 
Ni^am-id Mtilk, who was nominally a vassal of the Emperor, but iu 
reality, an independent prince, and, as already stated, the great rival of 
the Mahratta sovereign, iiith whom he was obliged to share the revenues 
of the greater part of the Deccan. The Cariiatic war was oatenaibly under- 
taken to support the rights of certain Indian princes; but might, with more 
truth, he called a struggle between the English and French for supremacy 
in India, where it was now evident the Mogul dominion was drawing to 
a close. 
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The circumataiiccs which led to tlie war were these. The Uaja of Trk-hi- 
iiopolv, oue of the numerous tributary stHtes of the Deccaii, died iu 1736, 
leaving one sodj an infant, whose mother, accordiug to Hindu usage, as- 
sumed the government as re§rent. It freqatently happened, however, cu the 
death of a Raja, that many of his male relatives would come forward Jis 
cluimauts for the throne, and endejivour to set aside liis sons by force, &s 
was the case in the present instance, when the widuiv had to lOHintaiu the 
rights of her child against a rival, whose siijierior foree gave liim every 
chance of auccess; therefore the princess gratefully accepted an offer of 
jissistance from Chanda Sahib, son-in-law of the Nfiboh of Arcot, which 
was the capital of the Caruatic. Not (limbtin^ his sincerityj she allowed 
him free scceas to the citadel, which he trenchcrou^ly seized, and couEiued 
the priiiceaa in a prison, tvhere s.he soon died. 

It waa by these dishonourable means that Chanda Sahib became Raja of 
Trichinopoly, a place of great strength and importance; and he was sup- 
ported iu his usurpation by the French; hut the neighbouring Hindu 
Rajas, not liking to see a Mohammedan in possession of a throne that had 
always been occiipied by a Hiudu, applied to the Mahrattaa to assist them 
in displacing litra. A Mahratta army accordingly appeared on the fron- 
tiera of the Caraatic, a few weeka after the death of Bajee Rao, and invested 
the city and fort of Trichinopoly, where the usurper defended himself for 
several niontlis. At leugtb, honever, being compelled to surrender, he waa 
sent captive to SatarSj the capita! of Raja Stdio, where he was detained, a 
prisoner at large, for several years. During liis captivity, Chanda Sahib 
kept up a correspondence with the French governor of Trichinopoly, who 
paid a part of the ransom for which he was liberated, in I'lS, the same 
year that witnessed the succession of another prince of the race of Akbcr 
to the imperial throue of the Moguls. 

But before entering upon the wars in the Caruatic, it will be necessary to 
relate some other events that took place before the death of the Emperor 
Mohammed Shah. A tribe of Afghans called the RoliiJlas, from the name 
of their chief, had lately founded a new state in the Doab, or tract between 
the Ganges and the Juinna, the confines of which approached within a 
hundred miles of the capital. Tins principality had attained to consider- 
able importance at the time of the Emperor's decease, and its afi'iiirs were 
afterwards intimately connected with the general history of the country; 
but an event of etill greater consequence wasj the eatohlislunent of the 
kingdom of the Afghans, now sufficiently famous under the name of Af- 
ghanistan. The founder of this state was Ahmed Shah Abdalln, the son of. 




an Afghan chief, whose tribe had beeu for some time settled in Herat, 
when thnt province was invaded and conquered hy Nadir Shah. Aluned 
hannf; suiTcudered himself, was received into the service of the Shah, to 
whom he rcmnined fiiithful until the death of that formidable prince, who 
wjis assaasiimted in the year l*!?, when jVXmed Abdalla kft the Persian 
array, in which he had obtiuned a high rank, and returned with a great 
number of liis tribe to Herat, where he was &OOO proclaimed king; of the 
whole Afghan nation. 

The confiision that followed the assassination of Nadir Shah, afforded the 
new sovereign an oppoTtunity of extending his dominion; and with that 
view, he invaded the provinces of Lahore and Moultau, where very httlc 
opposition Was made to his amis, and he soon found himself monarcli of a 
vast territory beyond the Indus, including Caslimere^ Cabul, Candahar, 
Balk, and Sciiide. Ahmed changed his name firom Abdalla to Durani, by 
which appellation Ida tribe was from that time distLng;u]shed. Encouraged 
by his rapid successes, the conqueror raised kia eyes to the throne of the 
Moguls, and boldly advanced towards Dellii; but his march was stopped by 
the imperial army, headed by Prince Ahmed, eldest son of the Emperor, 
who ohtaincd a Complete rictory over liis AJf[;Uan namesake, which checked 
the ambitious views of the latter, who was obliged to retreat to Cabul. The 
victor then rettimed triumphantly to the capital, where he was greeted as 
Emperor, Mohammed Shah baling jiist breathed Ids last. This event hap- 
pened iu the month of April, IT-iSt and was shortly followed by the deaths 
of the Other two most potent sovereifjiis of India, Nizam-ul Mulk, Soubeh- 
dar of the Deccan, and Saho, lung of the Mahrattaa. 
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AHMED SHAH succeeded to the throne of hia ancestors, and to the title 
of Emperor; but the former was divested of it* prenou* splendoiirj while 
the latter was a mere nominal dignity, to which but little glory or autliority 
was now attached. The Mogul power had ceased to l>e paramount iu 
India, where several nations were contending for that supremacy which wea 
eventually obtained by Great Britain. The English had long been bent 
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oa acquiring sovereignty as well as lands, in India; and their iuterfereuce 

in tlie qnarrela of the uallve priuucs had always that oliject in view. 

On thi! death of Nizam-ul Mulk> who had reached tlic extraoi'tliiiarT age 
of one hundred and four years, the govcninicnt of the Peccan wns assiuucd 
by his second aon, Nazir Juug, whose eldest brother, Ghazee-iid-din, held a 
high post at the court of Delhi, The deceased soverfigti, however, bad left 
a numerous family; and one of his grandsoua, Mirzafa, choae to dispute the 
title of Nazir Jung to the throne of the Dt-^ean, on pretcQce that Nizaro-ul 
Mulk had dis.inherited him for rebellion, and had exprc&sed a wish thnt he, 
MJREnfn, shotdd be his sticccsaor. The pretender was joined by Chanda 
Sahib, ivliu had rt'tumed, as abciidy stated, from hiJ* Iffiprisonracnt amnu^ 
the ISIahrnttas, and had heen for some months culleetiug troops for the 
jnirpose of making an attempt to obtain the sovereignty of the Caruatic, iia 
his father-in-law, the late Nabob, had died during his captirity, and the 
government had been bestowed hy Nianm-id Mulk on an iudindiml of a 
different family, who-sc right to keep iKisseasion Chanda Sahib cousijered 
himself entitled to dispute. Mirzafa and Chanda Siihih being thus cngnged 
in similar enterprises, agreed to assist cadi other; and the French becnme 
their able and willing allies, in the expectation of iiitTeasinj; their own 
power and possessions, Bhoiild they succeed in makiuf; these two princes 
rulers of the Deccan ; in which case, their superiority over the English, who 
supported the opposite parties, would be fully established. ^M 

The sovereign of the Camatic, or, as he wsis more usually styled, NaboH ^^ 
of Arpot, was killed in an engB^etuent with the allies at Amboor, on which 
the rictora marcbed to Arcot, which wna surrendered without opiHisition, 
and Chanda Sahib assumed the sovereignty. Arcot is a very ancJeut town, 
about sixty-eight miles to the west of Madras, and, at the period alluded to, 
eontaincd a fine palace and citadel, of great extent, which aiT now iu ruins. 

When Chanda Sahib took possession of Arcot, Mohammed All, the son 
of the late Nabob, fled to Trichino|}oly, « city of great iiuportauce, on 
account of its strong fortifications, as well as its extent, the walls being sU 
miles in circumference. The French were desirous of bcaicging this place 
without delay, but the princes chose to indulge their vanity, by making a 
grand display at Arcot; after which, they proceeded in state to Pondiclierry, 
the principal French settlement, where the new Nabob made a formal ^ant 
to the iVcnch, in return for their services, of eigbtj'-one vLllagra in the 
Ticinity of that town. 

The next object wa.a to assist Mimafa in deposing hiN uncle, Nazir Jung, 
but Chanda Sahib wanted money, which he determined to extort hxim 
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tlic Raja of Tanjore, otic of the tributary princes of the Deccati, whu had 
for aomc time aegleeted to pay hia tribute, in eonsequeuDe of the unsettled 
state of the couutry. Timjore, ^iliicU had constituted » piirt (jf the do- 
minions of the Mfthratta chief, Sliahjre, nnd descended in the family of 
his eldest son, had uerer been entirely subdued by the Mohamincdana; 
and there tlie old Hindu institutions and edifices were presetted in greater 
purity, perhaps, than in miy other part of India. Everj- rillage had ita 
temple, with the lofty gateway of massive arclxitoctiu-e previdcut lu ancient 
Hindu structures, where large establishmenta of Bramina, musicians, and 
danciDg girls, were maiutainedj aud on all the high roada, aa well aa in 
the villages, were choultrica, or houses for the refreshment of travellers. 
This district was noted for the frequency of the Buttec, a practice that has 
happily become almost obsolete. The capital of Tanjore is a large fortified 
city, of the same name, consisting of two distinct partSj one of which con- 
tains the palace, au old buddiug, with several high towers; the other, a 
celebrated temple, of s.ingular eonatruetiou, esteemed one of the iiiiest 
specimene of architecture in bidia. It coatains a gigantic figure of a bull, 
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in black granite, sixteen feet longj and above twelve liigh, supposed to be 
of great antiquity. 

The Kaja of Tanjore not being prepared for the invasion of Chanda 
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Sahib, was obliged to make a compromise, agreeing to pay a aum equivalent 
to nine hundred thousand pounda; but he "had tio intention of fulfilling bis 
engagenieut, if he could by aiiy means evade it, therefore he endeavoured to 
gain time, by sending instalments of plate and jewelsj on the plea that he 
could not immediately raise the money, hoping that, if he could contri^'e 
to delay matters long enough, aasistaiice might arrive: nor was he mis- 
taken; for Nazir Junp^, who was perfectly aware of the design against liinj. 
had applied botli to the Enghsli and the Malirattas for aid, and entered the 
Caruatic with an army strengthened by those two powerful allies. Fortune 
now turned again. A hattle wits won by Nazir Jung, wliich obligetl 
Chanda Sahib to seek an asylum at Foudicherry, while Mirzafa was taken 
prisoner, and placed in strict coufinemont. Soon after this victory, how- 
ever, Naair Juug lost his life in a rebellion of hia own people, instigated by 
the Freneh, who hberatcd Mirzafa, and placed him on the thiroue of the 
Deccan, at the cud of the year 17o0. 

The revolution thus effected in the goTemmeut of southern India, for a 
time, gave the French great advantages over the Eoglish in that country. 
A large aeecssion of territory was granted them; and although Mirzafa 
soon lost his life in an insurrection, they maintained their iufluencc, by 
raising to the vacant dignity his youngest brother, Salabat Jung. 

In the meantimcj Mohammed All, whose cause was supported by tfao 
English against Chanda Sahib, had by their aid retained possession of Tri- 
chinopoly; mid so long as he held that fortress, the Nabob could not feel 
himself entire master of the Camatie. It was also of the utmost impor- 
tanoe to the Eagliah that they ahould keep a poaition of such strength; 
therefore, it waa at this time the chief scene of the war in the Camatie. 
Chanda Saldb laid close siege to the city, which must in the end have 
fallen, had it not been saved by the gallantry of a young British officer. 
Captain CHve, whose enterprising spirit prompted him to plan and execute 
a daring scheme for the reUef of Trichiiiopoly. This was to make a direct 
attack on Arcot, the Nabob's capital, with a view of divertiug bis attention, 
and drawing his troojis from the besieged city; and at his own earnest 
request, the Presidency of Madras ^ve him permission to undertake the 
espeditiou, with five hundred men, of whom three hundred were Sepoys; 
and with this bttle army, Captain Clive set forth towards Arcot. The 
attack was so sudden and uneiLpected, that the garrison fled in dismay, 
without making the abghtest effort to defend the fortress, wliich was imme- 
diately occupied by the assailants, who were thus in posaeasion of the city. 

This e^iploit entirely changed the tide of affairs in the Deccau. Chanda 
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Sahib^ as was expected^ sent the greater part of hJa forces from Trichi- 
nopoly, under the command of his son, who entering Arcot, besieged the 
fortreiss, which the British comniaadcr defended, for sevcu wccka, with his 
few men, against a host of foes. At length, fiiitliug that the numbers of 
the enemy were daily increasing, he resolved to niaie a bold effort to dis- 
perse thetn, and went out with the greater part of his garriaoii, when &n 
engagement took place in the streets; and although he was obhged to retire 
again to the fort, the loss of the enemy had been ao great, that they quitted 
the town in the tught, and being pursued by the British commander, who 
was reinforced by a body of Mahrattiis, and a fresh detachment of troops 
from Madras, they were totally routed; and thits the adveuturous espcditiou 
of Captain Chve was crowned witli complete success. 

The adherents of Chanda Sahib now began to deaert him in such vast 
numbers, that he was, at length, driven by despair to accept an offer of 
protection &om the Raja of Ttinjorej but H'heu he arrived at the comt 
of that treachcroua prince, instead of finding the asylum he espccted, he 
was loaded with chains, and thrown into a duugixin, whero he was sooa 
put to death. 

This event made the English masters of the Caruatic, Mohammed Ali 
waa declared Nabob, and Captain Clive waa rewarded for his stmcea by 
a higher rauk in the army. The French, however, «tiU carried oti the 
war, on pretence that the Snbchdar of the Dcccaii had granted to them 
the sovereignty of the Coniatic, which wiis one of bis dependencies; hut 
the Kiiglish coiiteiided that the Subehdjir, bemg liimself an uaurjier, whose 
title to the throne had never been recognized by the Emperor, he had 
no right to dispose of the principality in questioti, wliich belouged to their 
ally, Mobanmied Ali, The French again laid siege to Trictiinopoly, which 
waa so ill suijphcd with provisions, that the iiiltabitauts, in number about 
four hundred tliousand, were obliged to leave the city, carrying away with 
them euch property as they could conveniently move, and most probably 
burying a great quantity of treasure in the earth, which was n common 
practice amongst the natives of India in time of wai'. The siege of the 
deserted city, wliich waa defended by only about two thouasaid m.en, com- 
posing the ganiaoiij laiited more than a year, during which the Emperor, 
Ahmed Shah, was deposed, and Iiis place ti^upphed by a prince, who alter- 
wards became u pensioner of the British government. Thus, wliilc the 
French and English were quarreliiiig for the future empire of the Deccau, 
other parts of Iliiidoatan were also the sceucs of maoy Important events, 
wliich luLVe now to be related. 
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The settlement of the Roliillas in the Doabj ami the eslabliahment of the 
kingdom of Afghauisftan, immeiliately before the accession of Ahmed Shab, 
have already been noticed. TUe new Emperor, or rather Iiis \izier, SiiiUer 
Jtiug, was very soon engaged in wars with the Roliillaa, who proved sneh 
formidnble foes., that he was iinluced to BoUcit aid from the Mahrattas, 
which was granted by the Peisliwa, Ballajee lUo, on condition that his 
troops, should be paitl for their aervicca, by being authorized to \evy con- 
tributions in the Roiiilla coimtry, which, in consequence of this permission, 
was so completely ravaged, that, for many years afterwards, tlic mdandioiy 
tnieea of this niinoua warfare were visible through its whole extent. The 
Rohillaa, at length, agreed to give up the countiy, except a few ^-itlage* for 
tlie maintenance of their chiefa; and, forawhiJe, peace waa restored. 

lu the meantime, Ahmed, of Ihirani> the king of tlie Afghans, had 
invaded the Panjab, and obtained the ceaaion of that province from the 
lilraperor, who was glad to keep hiseapital free from iiivaaion, on any temia. 
Snfder Jung, hoscver, on liis return firom the Rohllla vrar, was very mncb 
displeased that any treaty had been concluded without his kiiowled^; and 
the distentions tliat arose in consequence were earned to such a h'&ight, 
thnt the city of Dellii became a scene of wdriiire between the two factions 
that divided the court; for the Emperor had grown weiuy of submitting 
to the control of his. overbearing Wzier, who was, in the end, deiHMcd hy the 
leader of the oppoaite party, Gbazce-ud-din, a grandson of Nizam-ul Mulk, 
whose father, a powerful Orarah of the same name, had died on an cs- 
jieditiou undertaken for the purpose of expelling the usurper, Sahibat Jung, 
from the throne of the Decean. 

The Emperor had little cause to rejoice in the triumph of Ghaaec-ud-din, 
whose presumption exceeded even that of ttic fallen minister, and whose 
ambition knew no bounds. Anxious, therefore, to rid l-iiraself of one whom 
he saw he had every reason to fear, he resolved to make him a prisoner; 
but as he could not accomplish this object witliuut the assistance of some 
of the nobles, he entrusted bis intentions to them; in consequence of which, 
Ghiizee becfimc aware of the plot, which he frustrated by aeiaing, and 
j)nttiiig out the eyes of the unfortunate monarch, who was then deposed, 
and a great-grandson of Aurengzebe raised to the throne, by the title of 
Aliimgir the Secoud. 

In effecting tins revolution, which took place in 1754, Ghazee-nd-dia 
was aaaisted by tlie Mahrattas, whose history has now to be traced through 
the brief period of the reign of Ahmed SliaJi. The Raja Saho, who died 
shortly after the accession of that prince, having no heir to s-ucceed bira. 
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Tara Bye, although upwards of seventy years of age, resolved, with all the 
spirit and amhition of earlier dayis, to make an effort for the reeovcrr of 
her former authority. She had, thL-refore, just hefore the Raja's death, 
brought forvrard a youth, whom she declared to be her grandson, saying 
that he waa born, 80071 after hef son's decease, in the fort of Paualla, to 
■wliich place the widow and herself had both been sent; and that, to save 
the cliild (rom assassination, she had contrived to have him conveyed 
secretly to a plate of safetj', and brought up in obscurity. Saliio believed 
the tale, and acknowledged the boy as hia heirj but Tara Bye was dis- 
appointed in her hopea of being proclaimed regent, aa the Peiahwa, Ballajee 
RaOj was uo less bent upon usurping the sovereign authority than herself, 
and had more power to effect his object. He proclaimed the youth as head 
of the Mahratta atatea, by the title of Rnja Ram, and took the government 
into hia own hajidst g;ranting hiuda to the most influential of the ehiefs, in 
order to secure their supijort. Almost the whole of the fine province of 
Malwa, so famous for the produce of opium, aud the annual revenue of 
which was estimated at not less than one hundred and fifty lacs of rupees, 
being cC]ual to one million and a half sterling, was divided bptweeu the two 
great chiefs, Holkar mid Sindia, the latter of whom dying about this time, 
was Bucceeded in his wealth and honours bv his son, 
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The Peishwa fixed his I'csidcacc at Poouflj wliich, from a smuU village. 
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had become a large town, antl might, from that time, he called the capital 
of the Mahratta empire. He was,, at thia period, in alliance with the 
English; iiiid when Sa3nhat Juug was pUiced by the French on the throne 
of the Deccun, he joined in an expedition to esjiel that usurper, undertaken 
by Ghazee-ud-diii, the father of turn who dethroned Ahmed Shah. Before 
Ballajee departed op this enterprise, he attained the grand object of hia 
ambition, by iiiducing Enja Kaui to reaigu all pretensions to the supreme 
authority, which, from that time, was openly assumed by the crafty Jiramin, 
who assigned to the young prince a spleudid maintenance, with a separate 
establishment at Satara, 

The wars of the Malirattas were invariably pursued with the object of 
increasing tlieir own wealth and territory, therefore tlicy paid Jitlle regard 
to the question of right or wrong, but always took the aide that seemed to 
offer the widest field for plunder, under tlie uame of tribute, of which 
they claimed a vast amount of arrears, in virtue of the treaty made in the 
reign of Ferokhsir, and confirmed by Mohammed Shah, giving them liberty 
to levy chout over the whole of the Deecan. This imprudent agreement 
waa an abundant source of miaery to the agricultural population of the 
country^ for whenever a village resisted the demand, the headman and 
principal persons were seized, and compelled, by threats and torture, to pay 
the amount claimed; so that the Mahratta plunderers always returned home 
laden with treasures. Nor did they confine their exactions to the tribute 
raonev, for the people were compelled to furnish them with supplies of all 
kinds. Every moming, at day-brcjik, parties, of Mafiratta soldiera on small 
active ponies, set out in different directions fixjm the place of eneampmeni, 
and riding into the iiillagca, helped themselves, without eeremonyj to hay 
and com for their horses, tore down wood firom the houses for fuel, and dug 
up griun from the pita, where it had been hidden by the inhabitants, all 
which they carried back to the camp; thn? living in plenty on the spoils of 
the villagers. Yet those amongat the Mnhrattaa who have not followed the 
profession of arras, but have been content with the simple enjoyments of 
the husbandmen, are described as a remarkably kind, moral, humane, and 
hospitable people. 

In the rocantime, Tara Bye had taken advantage of the Pcishwa's ab- 
acncc to renew her schemes fur obtaining the regency- She endeavoured to 
persuade Haja Ram to asssert his supremacy, and place her at the head of 
the state; but the young man, being devoid of ambition, refused to involve 
himself in troubles and dangers, for the sake of gratifjing her love of 
power. His moderation, howevtir, cost him dear; for tlic augry lady re- 
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proaehcd him with his want of spirit^ declared ho waa not her grandson^ and 
fiDally matte him a prisoner in the fort of Satara, where he was confined in 
A damp stone dungeon, and fed on the coareest food, for nearly eight years, 
when the denth of Ms persecutor restored him to hherty. The prison of this 
Mtifortiinate yoiuig man, whose health and spirits were entirely ruined by 
his long confinement, is still shewn in the fort of Satara. The cause of 
Tara Bye was espoused by many that were opposed to the goremmeat 
of the Peiahwa; hut on the return of Bidlajce Rao, she was pers^iiided 
to give up her claim, being allowed, however, to retahi the control of 
the young Kaja, on whom she seemed resolved to revenge herself for her 
diaappointed hopes. The Veishwa consented to this arrangement with ap- 
parent relnctanee, bnt was, probably, not sorry to be reheved from even the 
shadow of a rival, without incurring the odium of injustice. 

Such was the state of affairs in the Mahratta EmpirCj when Ahmed Shah 
was deposed, and Alamgir the Second was placed on the tottering throne 
of the Moguls. 



THE FALL OF THE EMPIRE. 



AMOUS for his heroiBm, at this period, was Ahmed 
of Durani, king of the Afghans, one of the 
greatest warriors of hia time. He waa active, 
bold, and enterprising; but would, probably, have 
confined hia ambition within the limits of the 
kingdom he had e&tahlished, had it not been for 
the outrageous conduct of Ghazee-ud-din, who 
provoltcd fia inTasion of the Mogul dominiona, by attempting, partly bv 
force and piirtly by stratagem, to rc-annex the provinccB of Lahore and 
Moultan to the empire. These territories had been entrusted by Alimed 
to the government of a woman, the widow of t!ic late riceroy, an Afghan 
noble, whose daughter liad been betn)thed in childhood to Ghazee-ud-din. 
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This engagenieiil afforded the latter a pretext for entering the country 
without exciting suspicion of his hostile intentions, and he was received 
with joy by the mother of his nffiaueed bride, whose pride *as gratified by 
the prospect of being so nearly allied to the gnuid vizier. But the poor 
Indy very soon discovered that she was the victim of b plot to deprive her of 
her rank and liberty, for she was carried off to Delhi as a priaouer, while 
the ^-izicr assumed the governiuciit of the pronoces.. 

Ahmcdj enraged at this outrage, set forth at the head of a large army, 
towards Delhi, and that unfortunate capital was again subjected to all the 
horrors experienced at the time of Kadir's invasion; for although the gates 
were opened almost uureaiatiugly, and Ahuied was himself far from being 
inclined to cruelty, yet he could not prevent his troops from taking the 
fullest advantage of the capture of the city. Prom Delhi, the coniiuerors 
proceeeded to Mattra, which they surprised in the midat of a religious 
festival, when a dreadfu! scene of bloodshed ensued; for tliis being one of 
the holy cities, its rich templea were eagerly broken intOj and plundered of 
all their treasures, while those who endeavoured to defend them, were cut 
down, unsparingly, by the hands of the mercileas invaders. 

On his returu to Delhi, Ahmed made peace with Alamgir, and formed an 
aUiauce with him^ by marrying one of his daughtersj and contracting ano- 
ther to his son, Timur, whom he appointed governor over the whole of the 
Panjab, including the prorinccs of Moultan and Lahore, which Ghazee- 
ud-din had been obliged to surrender. He then gave the military command 
at Delhi, to a Bohdla chief, in order to protect the Emperor from any 
violence that might be offered by his vizier; and having thus succeeded in 
recovering hia territories, increasing his wealth, and establishing a ilecided 
superiority over the Mogul sovereign, he returned to his own capital. 

While these events were passing at Delhij the English, in conjunction. 
with the Mahrattas, destroyed the famous piratical atate, that had existed 
for more than half a century, on the western coast of India, to the great 
injury of the British trade of Bombay. Its first chief, Couajee Angria, ft 
man of low birth, had distinguished himself, in the time of Sevajee, by his 
services against a band of pirates that infested the shores of the Mahratt* 
country^ and had been promoted by degrees, in reward lor many valiant 
exploits, till he had become admiral of the fleet, and governor of Severn- 
droog, a strong fortress, standing on a. high precipitous rock on the coast 
of the Concau. 

Not long after Angria had obtained the government of Sevemdrooff, 
some dispute arose between him and the Maluratta chief, wliit'h led hiin to 
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revolt; and as he was popular among the men he had been accustomed to 
command, he was soon master of the whole fleet, and about sixty let^^es 
of the coast; which, after some negodation, he was allowed to retain, on 
condition of paying a small annual tribute to the Mahratta government. 
Conajee Angria, and others of his family afier him, carried on the trade 
of professed pirates, their strongholds being Severudroog, and the uo less 
impregnable hill fort of Gheriah, situated on another insulated cliff, where 
these formidable chie& reigned as absolute sovereigns over their own 
territories, and aspired to the sole dominion of the Indian seas. The 
English and Mahrattas had several times united their forces to extirpate 
the corsairs, but without much prospect of success, until the year 1755* 
when Sevemdroog was captured by Commodore James; and in the following 
year, Gheriah was stormed and taken by Colonel Chve, who, by this 
important victory, put an end to a power which had so long been a check to 
European commerce in that part of the world. Toolajee Angria, the ruling 
chief, surrendered himself after the captinre of Gheriah to the Mahrattas, 
and passed the rest of his life in captivity. The two forts were also given 
up by the English to their alHes, according to the terms of an agreement 
entered into before the war. 

It was just after the fall of the pirate state, that Ghozee-ud-din made an 
alliance with the great Bramin chief, Eagoba, brother of the Peishwa, and 
commander of the forces, for the purpose of recovering his former power at 
the Mogul coin*t. It was the policy of the Mahratta government to aid in 
any enterprise that tended to accelerate the downfall of the imperial power; 
therefore, the chief hastened with a numerous force, to the assistance of 
the vizier, who, thus powerfully supported, entered Delhi, where he soon 
obtained possession of the palace, and assumed unlimited control over the 
Emperor. Not long afterwards, he caused the unhappy and degraded 
monarch to be assassinated, and placed on the throne a grandson of 
Aurengzebe, who assumed the title of Shah Jehan; whilst Shah Alum, the 
son of the late Emperor, was sheltered by Shujah-ud Dowlah, the Nabob of 
Oude, by whom he was placed at the head of a confederacy against the 
Enghsh, in the well-known waifare of Bengal. 

The Mahratta power had, by this time, reached its greatest height. Bal- 
lajee Rao remained absolute sovereign of the country, and his dominions, 
exclusive of numerous tributary states, extended from the Indus and Hima- 
laya mountains to the southern extremity of the peninsula, including the 
whole of Guzerat, of which province the Mahrattas had lately completed 
the conquest. The civil administration was conducted by a cousin of the 
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Heiabwn, wUo wjis called tLe Bhaoj and the command of the army uraa 
given, as already seen, to liia brother, Rugaiioth Rao, better known by the 
UAtae of Hagoba; and tlius Qaliajee coDtiacd idl power to his own fanuly. 

The melancholy fate of the Emperor 
AJamgir the Second, and the confusion 
that invariably attends a revolution thus 
violently eti'ected, now afforded a pros- 
pect to liallftjee Rao of realizing the 
loug-eherialied hope of establishing the 
Mahratta domiiiion over the whole of 
HindoBtan. Ra^oha had been occupitd, 
since the restoration of Ghazee-ud-din, 
with the conquest of Maidtan and La- 
hore, of wbich he had gained po^es- 
sion, with the aaaistJuice of the Seika, 
who had been lou^ hidden in the muun- 
tuins, but were now beg:iniiing to ap- 
pear ag^aiu in great numbers. 

The invasion and m'cupation of these 
MkChirf. ' [W'oviiiees nutm-aily led to a war with 

Ahmed of Diiraui, to whom, they had 
belonged; and he therefore hastened to the aid gf the Rohillas, tlirougb 
whose couutry the Mahrattas had to paaa in their way to Dellii, the pos- 
seasiou of M'hich was the grand object of their ambitious views. The 
timely assistance of the Afghans obliged the Malirattfla to retreat, but not 
before they had destroyed as many as on3 thousand three hundred villages, 
and reduced the whole country to a piteous state of desolation. Great 
preparations were then made for a new campaign, under the conduct of 
the Bhao; which serves to show the increased wealth and retinement of 
the Mahnittas, whose taste for luxury seems, at this period, to have 
etiualled that of the Mogula in the days of tticir glory. Their spaciona 
tents were lined with ^ilks and broad cloths, and surmounted by gilded 
ornaments; each suite belonging to the ofiicera being enclosed by screcni 
of coloured canvas. Trains of elephants, horses auperbly cajiarisoned, gav 
banners, and all the splendid accompaniments of an Indian army, were 
displayed on this oecasioDj and the principal officers wore doth of gold. 

All the great Mahratta chiefs were engaged in tbb expedition. Delhi 
was stormed; and although its inhabitants were not treated with the barba- 
rity that stained the triumphs of Nadir Shah and Ahmed of Durani^ the 
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Bhao used his right as a conqueror to deface, for the .sake of their valuable 
ornaments, the palaces, tombs, aud shrines, which even the Persians and 
Afghans had spared. The silver ceiling of the hall of audience was torn 
down and coined into rupees, of which it is said to have yielded seven- 
teen lacs. 

Ghazee-ud-din, and his protegee. Shah Jehan, whom he had dignified 
with the imperial title, had escaped, and the Bhao proposed to proclaim 
as Emperor, Wiswas Rao, the son of the Peishwa; but this design was 
firustrated by the approach of the Afghans, headed by their intrepid King, 
Ahmed, who had been for some time detained on the frontiers of Oude, by 
the Monsoon. As soon as the rains had ceased, he marched towards Delhi, 
and disposed his army in such a manner that the Mahrattas were entirely 
surrounded. His next measure was to intercept their supplies, for which 
they depended chiefly on the Banjarras, or camp dealers, a class of men 
whose trade was to furnish armies with provisions in time of war, and 
who were by no means scrupulous as to the means of obtaining the com 
and cattle which they brought into the camps, so that the country people 
suffered constantly from their depredations. 

Frequent skirmishes took place in the neighbourhood of Delhi, but 
Ahmed still delayed coming to a regular engagement, thinking to obtain 
an easier victory, if he first reduced the strength of the enemy by famine. 
All day long, this active chief was on horseback, riding about in all direc- 
tions, to reconnoitre; and at night he kept watch, to prevent a surprise, 
sometimes saying to his officers, " Do you sleep; I will take care to arouse 
you, in case of danger." 

In the mean time, the Mahrattas, pent up witldn the city, and suffering 
severely for want of food, were begging to be led out, to risk an engage- 
ment, in the open field; and the Bhao at length yielded to their entreaties. 
An obstinate battle was fought near the town of Panniput: it lasted 
from day-break till two in the afternoon; when the Mahrattas having lost 
their commander, and most of their great chiefs, gave way, and left the 
Afghans masters of the field, who followed up their victory by pursuing 
and cutting to pieces all who had not fallen in the fight; so that the 
Mahratta army was totally destroyed; and few were the families throughout 
the nation that had not to momn the loss of friends and relatives killed 
on that fatal day. The Peishwa's son was among the slain, and it was 
supposed that the Bhao also fell; but as his body was never found, some 
believed that he had withdrawn from the field, to end his days in religious 
seclusion. This celebrated battle took place on the 7th of January, 1761. 
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The Feishwa wua so much alfected at tbe news of the defeat, that lit* 
retired to a temple he h»d erected in the environs of Poona, where he died 
in n feiv months- His death was sincerely lamented by the people, espe- 
cially the niru! pupulatiDD, whose condition biid been materially improved, 
during the period of his reign. 

Under farmer rulersj the rents of villagea had often been farmed by 
petty chiefs, who paid a certnin sum to the govemrnent, and took the 
chance of the crops, to gain or lose hy the bargain; but this aiTimgenienl 
subjected the peasantry to great oppression, ns these persons ^Idom con- 
tented themselves with the share of tlic produce which the law allowed 
them, and there was no redress for the injured parties; farming of rents 
had therefore been abolished, and such regulationa made, as effectually 
prevented the collectors of revenues from exacting more than was due' 
from the buabandmen. 

Under the auspices of Bailnjee Rao, many improvements were intro- 
dnced into the courts of justice; the army was well regulated; and in 
every respect the Mahnitta nation was better governed, and more prosper- 
ous than at any former period. 

Ballajee Rao was succeeded by his second son, Madoo Rao, whose uncle, 
Ragoha, took the chief management of affairs^ as the young Peiahwa wfts 
but seventeen; and at the close of the same year died Tara Bye, at a very 
advanced age; an event that released from his dreary prison, the royal 
captive, Raja Ram, who, vrith ruined health, and broken spirits, resided 
quietly at Satara, where he was considered in the light of a prisoner at 
large, nor did he ever attempt to interfere with the politics of the state. 
Ahmed of Durani, after the victory of Panniput, returned to Cabnl, and 
the empire of the Mogids being left without niiy acknowledged head, waa 
thus virtually ended. 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE IN INDIA. 







HILE the foregoing events were paiaing in 
tlie north of India, tlie great question was 
decided wlkether the French or English 
were to be the future lords of the country. 
The issue of the contest was, for some time, 
doubtful; but the British aima at length 
preiailed; and a few days after the ^rcat 
battle of Panniput, the Frouch capital of 
Poudicheny, was siuTeiifJered to Coloue! Coote; 
aud the hopes of France, with regnrd to extending her 
dominion over the east, were thus terminated. Ihiriiij; tliia war. C'onnt 
Lolly, the French general, laid siege to Madras, which was braiely defended 
for two months, when the arrival of a British aquadron with freah troops, 
reUered the town, and forced the enemy to retire. 

Madras was, at this period, the capital of the British possessions in India. 
Its territory extended live milea along the tihore, aud was about one mile 
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in brendth. The EiighBh diriBion of the town, called Fort St. George, did 
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uot contain more than fifVy houses, besides tlic wari;lioiises of tlie Company, 
and two churclies, the one Proteatant, the other Roman Catholic. The ' 
wall and liatteries separated thii* division from the part inhabited by 
Afmenian and Indian merchants, wlio were, in general, veiy wealthy. Thia 
portion of the city, together with a space allotted to the poorer natives, 
was catled the Black Town, and the Kuropean part was called the WMte 
Town. Many of tlie native3, both in the city and district, were weavers in 
tlie employ of the Ettat India C^iopany. 

Madras is n<rt vc^ well situated as a trading capital, on account of the 
difficulty of approaeliing it by sea, as it possesses no harbour or itUet of any 
kind to break thL' violence of the surge, which rolls heavily upon the coast 
at all Ficason.s of the year, particularly from October to Jaiiuaiy, when ahips 
can neither arrive nor departj on account of the atorma and typhoons that 
prevail diu-iug the whole of that period. Even at the most favourable 
sea-^on of the year vessels usually anchor a mile or two from the shore, and 
their cargoes are conveyed to land on a kijid of raft, called a cataniarajij 
which is couBtmcted of three flat pieces of timber, eig-ht or ten feet long, 
tied together, the middle one being longer than the others, and curved 
upwards at the ends. It is pushed tlirough the surf by a man, with a 
paddlCj who is often washed off, but is eo well practised in bis calling, that 
he leapa on again in an instant. The catamarans are quite safe when a 
boat, or any other vessel, would be inevitably lost. The regular boats 
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(of that coast are wide, deep, and of b clumsy form, and are made of planks, 
fastened together with strong eord. They are rowed with ten or twelve 
paddles^ the boatmen keeping time to a monotonous, hut not impleading, 
song. The city has been greatly enlarged and improved, as will be noticed 
hereafter. 
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The next transaction of which we shflll speak in the complicated history 
of India, fire the wars with the native princeSj which litrd to the important 
conqnests of Bengal and Mysore, by which a corapaay of British iHei'chauts 
hetome the powerful sovereigns of a vast eiapire. The English authoritiea 
in Bengal had been opposed from the he^nniug by the viceroys of that 
province, until the time of Aliverdi Khan, a prince of ^"eat skill, both in 
civil and military affairs, whu had successfully protected his dominions from 
the inroads of the Mahmttas, and was niUng at tlie time of the defeat aud 
capture of the pifate Angrin. Aliverdi waa a fiiend to the English and 
their trade. He allowed them to dig a moat round Calcutta, to protect 
that city from predatory attacks, and granted them many privileges, by 
which they were enabled to improve their Hettleracnts in Bengal. 

Aliverdi died in 1756, when he was sticcecdcd in the office of Nabob, or 
governor, by hia graud-nephew, Suraja Dowlah, a narrow-minded tjTannical 
prince, who had always disliked the Europeans, and very soon found a 
pretext for commencing hostilities. The Euglish had so long enjoyed the 
protection and friendship of Aliverdi Klian, that they were bnt ill prepared 
for a wax mth his successor, therefore, when he appeared before Calcutta 
with a force that made resistance hopeless, all the women and children were 
sent at night on board a vessel, to be conveyed to a place of safety, while the 
council assembled to deliherate on the means of warding off tlie threatened 
danger. So great was the alarm, that all the rest of the sliipa sailed away 
at day-break, with the English governor, and some others, who were sellisb 
enough to secure their ovm retreat; thus depriving tbo»e who remained of 
their only means of escape. 

It was immediately made known to Suraja Dowtah that the fort would 
be surrendered; whereupon, his troops marched in, and took possfsaiou. 
The Nabob entered soon afterwards, accompanied by his >izier, Mir Jaffier, 
and although he had promised that no violence should be offered to the 
garrijioii, amounting to one hundred and forty-six individuals, he ordered 
that they should be all confinetl till the morning, in a small dark i-oom, 
called the Black Hole, scarcely eighteen feet square, where, during a night 
of the most horrible suffering, one hundred and twenty-three human 
beings died of thirst and suftbcation, while the few who sunivcd were 
found cither in a state of stupefaction or frighful delirium. It appears 
that the Nabob had not anticipated the fatal conserincuces of eoulining 
his prisoners in the Black Hole, yet he evinced neither pity nor remorse 
when informed of the di-ciidful catastrophe, but merely desired that the 
English chief, meaning the governor of the fort, if still alive, should be 
brought before him. Mr. IIowcU, the gentleman who had assumed that 
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office Jifter the flight of the governor, was accordingly supported, more 
dead than alivej into his presence, when Suraja allowed him to ait down, and 
desired tlitit a glass of water shoiild be given to him; but not a word of 
regret was uttered by the unfeeling prince for the calamity of which he had 
been the cause. 

The following anecdote "will afford an instance of the dread in which this 
t^Tant wjw held. One of the Hindu guards set to watch the prison ou 
that fearful night, was willing, for a large bribe, to represent to him the 
horrible situation of the sufferers, and beg that they might be placed iu a 
larger apartment j but the Nabob was asleep, and the soldier had not the 
courage to disturb him, although strongly tempted, both by interest and 
humanity, ao to do. 

Calcutta was yery aoOD retaken by Colonel CHvCj who alw sent an expe- 
dition to the rich city of Hoogly, about twenty-five milea higher up the 
river, wliich was taken and plundered. The rage of Suraja Dowlah at 
these successes, was unbounded. He laid siege to Calcutta, but soon 
finding there was no prospect of regaining posseasion of it, he consented to 
make peace, on terras sufficiently favourable to the English. 

These events occurred iu the early part of the war with the French; and 
as it was thought not improbable that the Nabob of Bengal mightj under 
the circumstances, be disposed to afford aid to any power opposed to the 
Enghsh, Colonel CUvc was induced to enter into the viewa of the ^Tjder, 
Mir Jaffier, who aspired to the sovereiLnity of Bengal, which he proposed to 
obtain, by deposing hia master. The British government at Calcutttt 
sanctioned thia treasonable conspiracy, on condition of deriving considerable 
advantages in case of it-^ success. Tliis was the occasion of the famous 
battle of PIflasey, fought on the twenty -third of Jime, 17r>7, and won by 
the British, the event of which, decided the futiue fortunes of India. The 
victory, however, was much facilitated by the desertion of Mir Jaffier, with 
a great pai-t of Suraja's troops, accordmg to the plan which he had con- 
certed with his allies. 

The Nabob, who had remained iu his tent during the engagement, no 
Hooner heard of the defection of his vmer, than he mounted a camel, and 
fled towards his capital, Moorshedflbad, a city on the Ganges, now gone to 
decay. Here the unfortunate prince soon found that a tjTant must not 
expect to meet with friends in his misfortunes. He left the city in disguise, 
and hired a boat,, intending to proceed up the river as far as Patna; btit 
when he arrived at Raj-mahal, the boatmen declFJ*ed they would go no 
farther till the next day, nor could he prevail oq them to alter their reso- 
lution. In thia distress, he sought concealment for the night in a deserted 
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garden of this once splendid city, Trljich, before the time of AUvcrdi Khun, 
had been the residence of the Viceroys of Bengal; aud here he was seen 
and rcco^ized, in the raomiagj by a man whom he had formerly treated 
with unjust severity, nnd who now rerenged liim!»elf, by betraying the 
unhappy fiigitive to hia eacmics. His fate was speedily decided. He waa 
delivered into the hands of liis late vizier, who had iilready aseuroed the 
rank of sovereign, and being shut up in a remote Hpartmcnt of the palace, 
was there put to death in the night, by aaaassiiis sent for (hat cruel purpose. 

The English received from the new sovereigii of Bengal nn immense sum 
of moneyj with a large accession of territory around Calcutta, and the 
fight of taking poMessioii of all the French settlements and factories iu the 
pronnce. 

Scarcely, however, was Mir Jaffier seated on the throne of Bengal, 
when an unexpected rival appeared in the person of the Mogul prince, 
Shah Alura, the son of the Emperor A.lnmgir the Second^ who, it may be 
remembered, had talieQ refuge at tlie court of the Nabob of Oude, and now 
came forward, supported by tliat prince, to asaert his claim, aa Soubahdar 
of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, a rank that had been bestowed on him by his 
father. It was about this time that the unfortunate Alamgir was assassi- 
nated, when Shah Alum was immediately proclaimed Emperor by hia parti- 
zans at Delhi, with the sanction of Ahmed, of Dunmi, who by the event 
of the battle of Panniput, was then m&ster of that city. The couqueror 
placed the govemraent, during tlie absence of the Emperor, in the hands 
of n chief of the Rohilla nation, »£t<^T which be returned to Cabid; nor 
did he ever again interfere with the affairs of India. 

The new Emperor, hanng entered upon the war in Bengal, did not 
return to Delhi to take possession of tlie throne, hut he assumed the im- 
perial title, and nominated as vizier his friend, Shuja-ud-Dowhdi, the Nabob 
of Oude, the son of Sufder Jung, who, under the Emperor Ahmed Shah, 
had enjoyed the same dignity. 

Oudq is aji eittenaive plain* situated between the Himalaya mountains 
and the river Ganges. The sod is very fertile, producing sugar, cotton, 
indigo, opium, and many kinds of grain. In the time of the Mogul 
Emperors, Oude was one of the riches.t territories of Hindostan, »tid after 
Ihfi breaking np of the empire, waa, for a considcmhle time, a wealthy 
aud ijowerfid state, uutil the misgovcromcnt of its ndora led to a different 
condition of affairs, and the ])eop]e, from being oppressed, neglected the 
cidtivation of the land; the laws were disregarded; mid the whole country, 
at length, became a prey to disorder aud anarchy. At the titoc, however, 
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of Mir Jnflier's uaurpatioo of Biiiigjd, Oiicle was in a vciy flourLsliirigl 
condition, under the dominion of Shuja-ud Dowlah, wlioae father, Sufder 
Sung, having been deposed by GhaKce-ud-diu, hud retired to his goveru- 
ment of Oude, where he died shortly aftenvfu-ds. Shnjfl, as already stated, 
aflbrded Shok Alum an asylum from tlie violence of Ghazee-ud-diu, and 
assisted him to undertake the war in Bengalj which lasted several yeai9, 
and ended in the subjection of that country to the British government. 

Mir Jaffier died before the conclusion of tlic war, and was succeeded by 
hia son, Nujeen Dowlah, who whs so entirely dependent on the English, 
that the latter were considered by the nfttives as the real sovereigns of the 
country. The Emperor placed himself under their protection, and the 
Nabob of Oude, after austaining several defeats, gave up the hopeless con- 
test, and repaired to the British camp at Allahabad, to make the best terms 
in bis power. The distinguished British officer, then Lonl Clive, who bad 
juat been a])pointed to the fcovernraent of India, proceeded to Allahabad to 
arrange matters with the vanquished princes, when Shuja-ud Dowlah was 
permitted to resume his government, with the title of Vizier of the Empire, 
in retiu'n for which he became a valuable ally of the British goveniraent in 
India. The Emperor, with the revenues of two of tlic conquered districts 
for his support, continued to reside under the protection of the English, in 
tlie hope that they might eventually be induced to furnish him with an g 
army, without which he could not venture to return to Delhi, where great ^M 
confusion reigned, and the sovereign authority was a subject of contention. " 
The English, however, had no intention of luding him in this particular; 
therefore, the disappointed prince at length applied to the Mahrattas^ who 
espoused hia cause, and, in 1771, placed him on the throne of his aucegtors. 




HYDER ALL 

T.^A"'^-' "^O name is more celebrated in the history of 
India, particularly as regiu-ds the connection of that comitry with. Great ; 
Britain, than that of Uyder All, King of Mysore. The fah of the Mogul' 
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empire, and its couficquent waot of a supreme head, hncl emlKtlclciicd manyn 
daring adventurer to muster aroimd him a Jawksa band, compoaed of men 
who were at once soldiers and robbers, and, by their aid, to seize upon some 
petty state, and set himself up as an indcpendeat sovereign, Hyder Ali wrts 
one of these ehiefa. lie waa a Mohammedaii, of obscure origin, who had 
served under one of the native princes, in alliance with the French, nt the 
farnoua siege of Triehinopoly, and had enriched himself by a regular system 
of robberj'j pursued on a most extensive scale. Besides pursuing the usual 
predatory excursions of such freebooters, who constantly plundered the 
villages, and seized convoys of horses, grain, and cattle, Hyder's men would 
carry off money, plate, jewels, and wearing apparel, and even atop the 
women and children, to despoil them of the omameutu thev wore. 

After some time, llyder Ali found himself at the head of an army, con- 
sisting of fifteen hundred horse, and five thouBand foot soldiei's, with a train 
of elephants, camels, and all other warlike appendages of a g;rcat chief- 
Flushed with success, his ambition waa directed towards the possession of a 

kingdom. Tlie state on 
which he had fixed liis views 
was Mysore, a territorj' of 
Southern ludiJi, nearly 
equal in size to tlie whole of 
England, possessing a do^ 
tightftal climate, anil in a 
liigh state of cultivation. 
Mysore had, from time im- 
memorial, been governed by Hindu Rajas, who since the Moliammcdan 
conquests, had been tributary to the EmpcrqrB gf Delhi, hut had, iike 
other princes, availed themsclvea of the weak and troubled stale of tlie 
empire, to withhold the tribute, and assume an independence which, in 
the days of the more powerful Emperors, they were not able to maintain. 
As the dominions of the Raja bordered close upon the country of tlie 
Malirattas, he was glad of the assistflnoe of great military chiefs, to repel 
the invasions of that people, and Hyder Ali, whose plan was to raiae him- 
self, by degrees, to the sovereignty, performed such sigiml aen'iceu against 
them, that he wais appointed commander of the Mysorean army, mid, after 
a time, became chief minister at the court, although he could neither read. 
nor write. 

It would be tedious to trace the various artifices by which the bold nd- 
venturrr reached the [xiint at which he aimed; sulfiee it to say, tliat, nftcr 
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meeting with some reverses, he succeeded in deposing the Raja, and seating 
himself on the throne of Mysore, about the time that the Euglish complet^d^ 
thp conquest of Bengal, lie then began to extend hia territories on evei^' 
side, by invading and conquering those of the neighboxumg priuoeSj and 
augmented his treasitires by the pluudcr of tbetr Capitals. 

Among the important conquests by which Hyder Ali estabUshcd a lai^ 
and poivciful kingdom iii the south of India was, that of Calicut, so iamous 
ill the history of the Portuguese, and rulcd^ as at the time of their first 
landing in Indiaj by a prince, called tlie Zaraorin, who, to a\-oid falling into 
the hands of the lictor, set fire to hia palace, and perished iu the flames. 

The rapid successes of Hyder (Vli naturally alanned the other poteutateSj 
especially Nizam Ali, Soubahdar of the Deccan, and Madoo Rao, the ruler 
of the Mahratta country. Nixam Ali had succeeded to the sovereignty of 
the Deccan in 1760, by the murder of his brother, Salabat Jung, and, af^r 
some warfiu:* with the Enghsh, had miidc peace with them, on condition 
that they should pay liim an animal tribute for a certain territor}' along the 
Coromaudel coast, called the Northern Circars, to which the Emperor had 
given them a title, but which had always formctl a part of the viceroyalty 
of the Peccau. Besides having agreed to pay tribute for the peaceable poa- 
session of this tract of country, the British govcmmeiit had also consented 
to furnish Nizam Ali with auxiliary forces when required; and as he claimed 
the performance of this promise when about to join the Peiahwa in an iiiva- 
s^ion of Mysore, the Enfjlish became involved in a war with Hyder Ali, 
although they had no direct quarrel with that prince. They were not 
unwilling, it is true, to seize the opportunity of checking the progress of 
n rising power that might interfere with their own views of stipremacy over 
India; and, in 1767, h<istilities were commenced. '^I'^ppoo Saih, son of 
Hyder Ali, then a youth not more than seventeen years of age^ liighly 
diatiuguished himself by his courage and ability during this war, which 
was carried on, with varied success, for about two years, the advantage 
being generally on the side of Hyder Ali, who had bribed the Mahratta* 
to withdraw from the confederacy, and was thus relieved firora the most 
numeroTis portion of hia foca. At length, seeing no immediate prospect of 
success, Nizam Ah and his English alUes concluded a treaty of peace with 
Hyder, by the terms of which, all parties were placed, witli regard to 
possessions, in exactly the same poaitiou in which they had stood befor* 
the war- 
No sooner had pence been restored to Mysore, than a new invasion of the 
Mahruttas exposed the people of that country to fresh scenes of niisen- 
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aud desolation. Madoo Rao conducted t'he army in person^ and took 
acveral strong fortress^, but, in the midst of the campatgDj was obliged, 
in consequence of ill-health, to give up the command, and return toPooua; 
nor was he ever asa.in well enough to take an active part in tlic wars. In 
the war still carried on iu Mysore, his place was supplied by Trimbuck 
Eao, a great chief, who was w) auccesaful, that Hjder Ali was eTcntually 
obliged to purchase peace by the cession of a great part of his nortliem 
domiuitiua, and the payment of fifteen Incs of rupees, or one hundred and 
fifty thoustind pounds, with the promise of an equal sum at a future period, 
not specified; by which he well under&tood that, if he desired to preserve 
his territories from the ravages of the Mahrattas, be must pay a large price 
tur their forbearance. 

Soojj after the conclusion of this treaty, died the Pcishwa, Sladoo Rao, in 
the twenty-eighth year of his age. He hjid been highly respected, and much 
beloTrCd as a soverei^, having been mild and equitable iu hi» government, 
and especially famed for protecting the poor from oppression, and uphold- 
ing equally the rights of all claaaes. Hia widow burned herself on his 
funeral pile. He was succeeded by his brother, Narmiu Rao, a young 
man, scarcely seventeen, who was assa&ainated in the following year, in 
consequence of an insurrection of the troops, who forced their way into the 
palace, where two of the leaders killed the unfortunate youth in the anua 
of a faithful old servant, who, in trying to save him, shared his fate. It 
was suspected by many, that the ambition of liis uncle Itagoba, who suc- 
ceeded to the vacant dignity, bad led to the untimely death of the young 
Peishwaj but although there ia sufficient reaaou to believe that Bagoba had 
authorized the seizure and imprisonment of his nephew, the crime of the 
murder appears to have rested with his w-ife, who is supposed to have altered 
a written order from her husband to the conspirators, by erasing a word 
that meant, to aciste, and substituting one that signified, to kilL 

Ragoba was proclaimed Peiahwa; hut his accesaion was opposed by a 
certain party in the states and Hyder Ali took advantage of the confiision 
that ensued, to make an effort for the recovery of the districts wrested from 
him during the late war. Ragoba hastened to defend the conquered terri- 
tories, but being soon recalled by the news of a violent insurrection, he 
made peace n-ith Hyder, by restoring some of the provinces he had lost. 
The Pciahwn, whose authority was far from being fidly established, was 
now very nnrioua to obtain the support of the Britiah goveruraont, which 
was promised to him, on condition that ho should ceJe to the East India 
Company the important ishmd of Salsctte, with some smaller islands 
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coutigoous to Bombay, together with the port of Bassein, and some other 
territories iu Cruzerat^ all which had belouged to the Portuguese until the 
year 1750, when they were expelled by the Mabrattaa, who had held them 
ever wQce. 

The acquisition of these iKtaiidH was a point of the greatest importance 
to the English, because they guarded the entrance to the spacLOua harbour 
of Bombay, the moat commodious port iu all India. It was even then 
fEiniaua for its dock-yard, and was well adapted to Ijccome the mart for tJie 
supply of the interior of that part of the country, ajid the great emporium 
of the trade with China, Pcraia, Arabia, and the Red Sea. Besides the 
protection which it afforded to Bombay, Salsette secured the prioeipal 
trading entrance to the Mahratta country, which is said to have been sup- 
plied, at that time, with woollen cloths, and other staple commodities of 
Great Britain, to the amount of fourteen laea of rupees annually. Salsette 
ifl remarkable for its cave temples, the largest of which was couverted into 
a church by the Portuguese, and contains a colossal statue of Budha, 
nearly twenty feet in heigrht. Tlie Eaat India Company had lon^ been 
ncgociating with the Mahratta government for the cession of the islands, 
and, juat before the death of Madoo Rao, had appointed a resident 
cavoy at the court of Poona, in the hope of fonvardinj,' thia desirable 
object. The difficulties in wliich Ragoba was inrolved flftcf the death of 
his nephew, at length opened the way to the treaty, by which the valuable 
port and inlands adjacent to Bombay, came into the possession of the 
English. 

In the meantime, the ministers at Foona continued to treat Ragoba as 
an, usurper, and to carry on the government in the name of the infant son 
of Narrain RaOj bom some months after the murder of his father, who had 
^^^ left a young widow to lament his fate. The English, who were buuud, by 
^^B Tirtue of their treaty with Ragoba, to place him at the head of the 
^^^1 Mahratta states, prepared for an attack on Poona; but the difficulties they 
^^^^ met with on their march were ao great, that, instead of putting their iOIt in 
H possession of the capital, they were obliged to turn back without reacbing 

H it; a movement that brought upon them the whole force of the enemy; and 

I an aetion took place, in which tliey SLU^talned great loss. This was the 

H cause of what is uHually termed the first Mahratta war, for the opposite 

I party, elated with success, demanded the surrender of all the places ceded 

H by Ragoba; and thus the EngUah were involved in a quarrel respecting 

V their own affairs, instead of acting merely as the champions of the Bramin 

^^^ cliicf. 
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The most remarkable event of thia war WAi, the captore, by the 
English, of the famous hill fort of Gwalior, formeriy the state prison of 
the Mogul empire, but, at that time, in possession of the great Mahratta 
chief, Sindia, within whose dominions it was situated. With the ex- 
ception of the conquest of thia fortress, very Uttle advantage had been 
gained by the English, when they found it expedient to make peace with 
the Mahratta government, in consequence of a new war with Hyder AH, 
the king of Mysore. Bagoba being thus deprived of his principal sup- 
porters, accepted the terms which they had made for him, and retired, on 
a liberal pension, to a pleasant spot on the banks of the Godavery, where 
he soon died. 

Hyder Ali had some cause to be dissatisfied with the conduct of the 
EngUsh, who had neglected to fulfil several articles of the treaty concli^ed 
at the end of the last war, by which they had engaged to aid him in 
defending hia dominions firom the Mahrattas; a promise to which they had 
paid no attention; and he had, in consequence, been several times exposed 
to great difiBculties and dangers &om the invasions of that people. He 
resolved therefore to renew the war as soon as he was in a condition to do 
so; and in the month of June, 1780, departed firom his capital, Sering- 
apatam, to join his army assembled on the fix>ntiers, which exhibited the 
finest show of native troops ever seen in the south of India, amounting to 
more than eighty thousand men, and provided with above one hundred 
pieces of cannon. At the head of this host he entered the Camatic, and 
marched direct towards Madras, where his approach was first announced by 
columns of smoke and flame, that were seen ascending from the burning 
villages. The English were in the utmost consternation, for it was im- 
possible for them to bring their troops together, which were dispersed over 
the country in small detachments, and the principal roads were occupied by 
the enemy. Two divisions, however, succeeded, though with great diffi- 
culty, in joining each other, and when united, formed a little army of 
between three and four thousand men, Europeans and Sepoys; but these 
were furiously attacked by the Mysoreans, and all cut to pieces, with the 
exception of about two hundred, who were made prisoners, and conveyed to 
Seringapatam, where they were thrown into dungeons, in chains, and 
scarcely allowed sufiBcient of the coarsest food to keep them alive. 

Hyder was a barbarian in warfare. A terrible instance of his cruelty was 
exhibited during the invasion of Cahcut, when he offered a reward of five 
rupees for every human head that should be brought to him, and sat in 
state to receive, and pay for, the dreadful trophies, o;f which, it is said, 
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above BCTcn hundred were presented to the merciless conqueror without 
exciting in him the least signs of remorBc, till a soldier appenred, be&riag 
two heads ao remarknbly beautlfulj that he was touched with pity, and gave 
orilcrs to stup the massacre. 

After the defeat of the Britiah troops, Hyder laid siege to the city of 
Arcot, which was surrewdered; and he then invested sevcra] of the strongest 
towns in the Caniatic. Arcot was still eousldcrcd the capital of the 
Nabob, Mohammed Ali, whose sovereignty continued to be acknowledged 
by the presidency of Madras, wliich was now subordinate to that of Bengal. 
In the latter presidency, the British government was supreme, and all the 
civil officers of the interior were appointed by the Gkivcnior General, who 
resided at Calcutta; consequently, that city had become the capital of the 
Britiah dominions in India. Warren Hastings, who was then Governor- 
General, on hearing of the successes of Hyder Ali, sent Sir Eyre Coote, a 
veteran officer of the highest military rcputationj to stop tlie career of the 
iuvadcrsj whose ravages had converted the conntiy into a desert; so that 
when the British forces marched from Madras under the conduct of General 
Coote, they were obUged to carry with them all kinds of supplies^ as though 
they were about to cfoss the deserts of Arabia, instead of marching through 
an inhabited countiy. Tlie expedition was, on the whokj Bucccssfol. 
Hyder Ali, and his warlike son, were forced to abandon the places they 
were besieging, and at length austjuned a total defeat at Cuddalore, where 
the two armies came to a regular engagement. 

About tills time. Lord Macartney, whose uaroe is known in the lua.to:7 of 
China as ambassador to the court of the Emperor Kicn-long, having been 
appointed governor of Madras, arrived in India, bringing news of a war 
hetwecu England and Holland. In consequence of this intelligence, the 
English made an. immediate attack on the Dutch settlements on the coast 
of Coromandel, and the importaut station of Trincoma1(%, in the ialaud 
of Ceylon, which were, in turn, surrendered to the assailants; and the 
Dutch were thus expelled from every possession which they had held in 
India, except that of the island of Java, 

The war with Hyder Ali, who liad received aid from the French, was still 
prosecuted, with varied fortune, until hie death, which happened in the year 
1 782, be being then above eighty years of age. Although an usurper, he had 
not been an oppressive ruler. He h:ul not interfered with the customs uf 
the Ilindns; he had left the Bramins in possession of their lands; and the 
revenues which be had exacted from the farmers were so Itght^ as to leave 
them the mcau« of living in comfort. Duiing his wars in the Caruatic, 



Hyder made captive great immbcrs uf the lowest class of field lubourcrs, 
many of whom were slaves, and formed them into colonics in tlic most 
uncultivated districts of hia dominionSj where lainis were assigned them, 
and orders ^ven by that judicious prince, that they should uut be called by 
the nnmc that marked them as men of inferior caste, hut that they should 
be termed cultivators. 

Hyder AH founded the city and fortress of BnngfJorej wldch, in hia 
time, waa n place of great importance, on account of its numerous raauu- 
fwtures, and its trade with the ueij^hbouring states; but in the reign of 
Tippoo, who did not rule with the moderation of his predecessor, the inha- 
bitants of Bangalore suffered greatly, in consequence of being prohibited 
from trailing with Arcot sind Hyderabad, the capitals of the Camatic, and 
the dominions of the Nizam, thai being the title by which the Suubididar of 
the Deccan was then generally distinguished. 
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YDER ALI was succeeded by hia son, Tippuo, 

a prince eqiial to his father in ambition and 

military talent, hut far inferior in policy, and a 

violent persecutor of the Christian natives, who 

were luuncrous in all those parts of India where 

the Portuguese had held settlements, owing 

chiefly to the exertions of the Jesuits, who 

had spread the Chriatian faith to a considerable 

extent among the vUlagera ou the coaat of 

Malabar. 

For some time after hia acccsaion to the throne of Mysore, Tippoo 

maintained the war against the English, till the news of a peace between 

Great Britain and Prance occjusioned the secession of hia French allies, 

and led to a treaty with the British^ C(include<l in March, 1784, by which 

u u 
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III! cronqucsts were to be mutually restored, and the iDdiau prince ivns to set 
at libertj all tlie prtaonfra confined in tlie differcDt fortresses of Mysore. 

Tippoo Saib was now the moat powerful prince in nil ludia. He assumed 
the title of Padslm, whidi liad hitherto been ouly used by the Emperor, aa 
it signified supreme riJcr; imd, fi-om that time, hia name was substituted 
for that of Shall Aluni in the public prayers; and thua even the naming 
supremacy of the Mogul sovereign, which had, till then, been acknowledged 
in Mysore, was entirely set aside, and l^ppoo was called Sultan. Hia 
capital was Seriiigapatani, a meaii-louking town, situated ou ao island 
formed by the river Caveiy, which ia there a broad and rapid stream. The 
island is about three miles in length, rocky and barren, and was probably 
chosen by Hydec for hi-i cliief residence, on accokuit of its insular advan- 
tages, and the cnsc with which it might he fortified. The famous fort of 
Sri Banga was built by Tippoo, and coutained his chief pokce, a lai^ 
edifice, enclosed by a high wall, TlJa apartnienta were on one side of a 
large square, troin which a private passage, strictly guartled, led to the 

Zenana, or part of t!ie palace 
appropriated to the holies, who 
were carcfidly concealed from 
all eyes, save those of their 
royal master. Many of these 
were the daughters of Bramius 
:tnd native princes, who had 
been made captives in infancy, 
and brought up in the Mo- 
hammedan religion, ignorant 
uf their parentage, and of the 
world beyond the walls which 
surrounded them. The Sultan 
had two other palaces, with Sue 
gardens, on the Island. One 
of tliem •Kaa situated at the 
extremity, opposite to Sri Rauga, and was an estJemely elegant building, 
near which stood the mausoleum of his father. 

In the old palace of Scringapatam, resided the f»niily of the late Raja 
of Mysore, who had been deposed by Hyder Ali. That pnuce had left no 
children, but had adopted Jis bisaonayoiuig relative, who had been brought 
up under the care of his widow, both being strictly confined to the palace, 
which was suflereri to fall into a verj' ruiuous condition. Tippoo was 50 
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anxious to destroy every vestige uf the old govemmeut, that he pLilled, down 
the palace and temples of Mysore, the ancient capital, and removed the 
stones to a neighbouring heightj where he commenced building a fortress, 
which was never hniijhed. One of tlic great faults of this prince seems to 
have been the incouaiderate mauner in «'Iuch he uudertouk great and 
expensive works, without the means or leisure to complete tltein; yet the 
peasants were compelled to labour at such profitless enipbyment, to the 
detriment of themaelves and their families. On the ivhole, hmvcver, the 
dominions of the SuJtan are said to have been well t?overned, highly cul- 
tivatedj and in the enjoyment of a preat degree of pros|>erity. 

The people of Mysore were divided into no less than twenty-seven castes,, 
as every trade was kept distinct, and its niemhcra were obliged to oliscrve 
certain rules, especially as regarded intermarriages, and the mauner in 
which food wsA to be cooked aad eaten. Each caste was di^tiugnished, 
accordin;; to the custom of the Hindus, by a particular mark on the fore- 
hcjiid, made with white clayj so that the laws mi^'ht not be so hahle tu 
transgression through any mistake of the person; and every clasa had its 
chief, whose office was hereditary, and whose duty it was to punish those 
who did transgress, by expelling them from the society to which they imd 
belonged, a terrible sentence in ancient timesi, but not rauch regarded at the 
present time, when the payment of a small fijie can always obtain pardon 
for the culprit. 

The trades an<l nxanufiictnrea were numermis in all the Im^e towna of 
Mysore, and weekly fairs were held, which the neighbouring fanners 
usually attended, to sell their produce. The trade of some of the cities, 
however, was depressed by the bud ]^>olicy of the Sultan, who hlled his 
warehouses with large stores of goods, which he obliged the nicrehaiit* to 
take at enormous prices, andj at the same time, prohibited iiU eommcrciiiJ 
intercourse with the states governed by the Eugli^h, or in alhaiiee with 
them. His high pretensionsj and encroachments on the territories of hia 
neighbours, gave rise to a powerful league against him, formed by the 
Mabrattaa and the Nizam, who, in 1786, advauced towards the Toombuddrn, 
the chief barrier between them and the Sidtan's duminious. 

In the meanwhile, Shah Alum had remained on the thi^ne at Dcltu, 
where he had been supported, amid the factious that agitated the court, by 
Sindia, the great Mahratta chict', to whom he had yiven the command of 
the Imperial army, and the entire government of the provinces of Delhi 
and Agra; ao that what remained of the sovereign authority, was, in reality, 
exercised by Sindia, who had previously extended his power and puMsessions 
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Ijy L'oiiqiiests, over the princes of IltypHtaiiH. The Mahrattas might, there- 
fore, be said to have been m;iKtRrs of the empire at the time of the coofe- 
(leracy ngainst Tippoo, who was not slow to meet the ootubined armies on 
his frontiers: but iillhoiigh he ^ined some advantages, he was the first to 
propose terms of peace, and even agreed to restore some conquests that he 
had madcj having, it is supposed, rensoii to suspect that the English were 
about to join the enemy. 

About this time, there arose a formidable insiuTection ajcatnst SLndia, and 
t!ie imperial government of Hindtwtan, headed by a Mohammedan noble, 
URined Ismael Beg, and Qholam Knwdir, a KoUllla cliicf, who gained pos- 
seaaioo of DeUn, drove out the Mahratta garrison, plnndercd the palace, and 
haviufj dethroned the Emperor, and treated his family, wives, Bons, and 
daii{,d»teTSj witli the greatest itidi^iity, the ruffian chief put out the eyes of 
the unhappy monarch with his dagger; an act of barbarity that ao shocked 
his ally, Israael Beg, that he withdrew his troops, and joined tlie Maliratta 
army tiiat wati approaching to the relief of the capital. Gholam Kawdir, 
who had fled from Delhi, was pursued, overtaken, and put to death, by 
order of Sindia, who replaced the now sightless Shah Alum on his throac 
with great pomp, but annexed the pro\'inces of Dellu and Agra, with the 
greater part of the Daab, to liis own dominiona. 

This immense accession of power to a sovereign chief, already so powerfuJ, 
oould not be viewed with indiflerence hy the English; but their attention was 
more immediately called to the prnceedings of Tippoo, who recommenced 
hostilities, by the invasion of Travaiicorc, a small independent state, formiiif^ 
the western part of the suuthcni cxtreraity of India, the R^ya of which was 
a fftithl'ul ally of the British government. Thia Uttle kingdom waa defended 
hy a barrier wall and moat, extending along the whole length of its frontiers, 
and, in one part, intervening between the tcrritorlea of the Sultan and the 
stHte oi" Cochin, which he had made tributury by conquest. It was 0!i 
account of its vicinitj', that Tippoo was desirous of gaining possession of 
Trnvancore; and he made it a ground of complaint, that the Knjn's wall 
obatructcd hia free psissage into hia vassal kingdom of Cochin, and also that 
the prince h:id atiorded refuge to the Nairs, or nobles of Malabar^ who 
had fled to his territories. Tliis they had done for the sake of protection 
against t]ie Sultan, who was notorious for his barbarous treatment of the 
conquered Hindus, nnlesa they consented to abandon the worship of their 
idols for the Mussehnau faith. He made a boast of the numerous temples 
he had destroyed; and he impriBoned great numbers of the refractory 
natives in different fortreasc?. On one occasion, it is said tliat two thou- 
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sand Bramins drowned themselves, to escape the cruel persecution with 
which they were threatened; and many families fled from their houses to 
seek shelter in the forests among the mountains. 

Among the many acts of cruelty committed by Tippoo Saib, may be 
mentioned that which he practised on the merchants of Calicut, &om 
whom he exacted a heavy tribute, much greater than they could pay; 
and in de&nlt of their comphance with his demand, he caused them to be 
torn from their families and chained to a barren rock, in sdght of their 
homes, where they were left to perish. 

The first attack on Travancore was repulsed with great loss to the Sultan, 
who escaped himself, with great difSculty, on foot, among a crowd of 
fugitive soldiers; but a second attempt was more successful, the barrier 
wall was demohshed, and the whole country overrun and laid waste, by 
the Mysorean army, who made numbers of the unhappy natives prisoners 
and carried them away into captivity. The English sent assistance to the 
Raja, and entered into an alliance with the Nizam and the Mahrattas, for 
the purpose of lessening the power of Tippoo Saib. The war was com- 
menced by the Enghsh, who, during the first campaign, recovered the whole 
province of Malabar &om the Sultan, whose troops were driven from every 
fortress they had held. 

The treaty between the allies stipulated, that all conquests should be 
equally shared, and that those Zemindars who were formerly dependent on 
the Feishwa or the Nizam, should be restored to their several territories, 
on paying a sum of money, to be divided among the confederates; after 
which payment, the Zemindars were to be tributary to their respective 
princes, as before. 

Early in the year 1791, Lord ComwalUs, governor of Madras, took the 
command of an expedition into the kingdom of Mysore, and laid siege to 
the strong fortress of Bangalore, built by Hyder Ali. It contained a hand- 
some palace, with extensive gardens, laid out in a rather formal manner, 
with straight walks dividing the grounds into square plots, each plot being 
filled with one particular kind of tree or plant, and the sides of the walks 
bordered with cypress trees. The rest of the buildings within the fort were 
chiefly huts, for the accommodation of the garrison, and magazines for 
miUtary stores. 

The first care of the Sultan, on the approach of the invaders, was to send 
off all the ladies of his harem, under a strong escort, to Seringapatam; and 
the time he lost in making arrangements for their safe removal, afforded the 
British army an opportunity of taking up an advantageous positloa close 
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tu the wilIIs of BRUgalorc. The town was stormed, aad taken, after a 
desperate conflict in tKe streets with the Sultan's troops, who were even- 
tuallv driven out witli fiHghtful bloodshed; and this victory was imme- 
diately followed by the capture of the fortress. Tippoo was not personally 
engaged in these actions: he was hastening to the relief of the fort» 
when met by a crowd of fugitives^ who announced its fidl, with that of 
the city, to the dismayed monarch, who retreated towards his capital to 
provide for its defence. Thither he waa followed by the EngUsh, who 
however, suffered much distress from waut of supphes; for he had made 
ft complete desert of the cotintiy through which they had to p&ss, l>v 
driving away the inhabitants^ and burning the \illnges; so that ucither 
grain nor cattle could be procured; and by the time the allied army had 
reached Seringapatam, it waa in a very exhausted conditiou. Notwith- 
standingf a battle was fought on the banks of the Cavery, the result of 
which waa decidedly favourable to the English; but the troops were so 
wejtkened by want of food, that Lord Cornwallis was obliged to give up his 
intention of besieging Tippoo in his capital, aud he returned to Bangalore. 

In this expedition, he had been joined by the troops of the Nizani, a 
prediitory host, who, under no sort of ccntrol, traversed the coimtry iu 
search of plunder, on horses as luicouth in nppearaucc as themselves. Each 
man was armed, equipiied, and roounted, according to his own fancy; aiid 
they were so entirely undisciplined, that they were of no use whatever to 
the British contmander, who would rather have been without such unrulv 
auxiUariea. In his retreat, however, he was met by a. large dinsiou of the 
Makratta array, under the command of two celebrated chiefs. Hurry Punt 
and Piu^erara Bhow, whose appearatice was hailed with joy, as their ample 
stores aflbrded a seasonable relief to the famished soldiers. 

With the aid of this powerful reinforcement, Lord Coruwallis captured 
some of the drooga, or hill fortresses, on wluch the Indian princes were 
accustomed to place their chief dependence for defence against their ene- 
mies; and among those which were taken were, Nuudidroojr, Ootradroog, 
and Savendroog^ the name of the last signifying the Rt}ck of Death, from 
its difficult ascent, being almost perpendicular, aud above half a mile in 
height, surrounded for several miles by a forcat, or jiingle, so thick aa to be 
scarcely penetrable. Every accessible part of the mountain was guarded 
by walls and massive gateways, and on the summit were erected two cita- 
dels, with a wide chasm between them, which greatly increased the danger 
to the assailants. 

After these exploits, Lord Ctiiniwailis advanced again towards Soring- 
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apatam, expecting to be joiiled by General Abercrombie, wbo had been 
actively engaged, for above a year, in Malabar, and the adjoining districts. 
Tippoo was encamped with his whole army, in front of the capital, his 
position being strengthened by numerous fortifications, when the enemy 
appeared on a range of heights before him. Trusting to his strong en- 
campment, he was unprepared for immediate action, thinking that the 
English would not venture an attack; but as the British commander was 
of opinion that prompt measures were requisite, he resolved to come to an 
engagement without delay, and to conmaence by surprising the camp under 
cover of the night. The event answered his expectations; for the sudden- 
ness of the attack occasioned such confusion, that great numbers of the 
Sultan's troops escaped in dismay, by crossing the river into the island;, 
and Tippoo himself provided for his own safety in the same manner, while 
many took advantage of the panic to desert the army, and return to their 
homes. The battle was renewed at day-break and lasted till evening, when 
the Sultan, who had been losing ground every hour, was obliged to with- 
draw within the walls of the city. 

Among the deserters were several thousand men, who had been forcibly 
enlisted in the territory of Cooig, a small state, bounded by the Ghauts, 
through which lay the direct road into Malabar. It is a wild, woody 
country, famous for the number of elephants found in its forests, and 
was first annexed to the kingdom of Mysore, by Hyder Ali, who exacted 
tribute from the Raja. Soon after the accession of Tippoo, the people 
of Cooig made an attempt to recover their independence, when the Sultan 
marched into their country with a lai^ force, and treated the inhabitants 
with such barbarity, that his name was held in detestation by them; and, 
therefore, it was not surprising that the soldiers of Coorg should forsake 
his standard on the first opportunity. 

The desire to return to their native villages was, perhaps, more ardently 
felt, on account of a happy change that had taken place in the country. 
While Tippoo was engaged in warfare, the captive Raja of Cooi^ had 
contrived to make his escape from the fort in which he was confined, and 
reached a forest in his own dominions, where he was joyfully received by a 
band of freebooters, who had maintained themselves in the woods by rob- 
bery, rather than submit to the new government. By the aid of these men, 
the prince made known his return to numbers of his subjects who were 
also living in exile; and he was soon at the head of an army suflficiently 
strong to drive the Musselman garrison from the forts, and clear his 
territories from those detested enemies. Being once more in possession of 
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hia own domitiiotis, lie was glad to oljtaii] the friendship aiid aUiance of 
General Abercrombic, who was thus enabled to pass through Coorg ■pencc- 
fully with hia array to join Lord Cornwallia, whose camp he reached a few 
days after the 1)51116 of Senngapatam. 

Tippoo wiis UDW so fully seusible of Ills danger, that he opened a ncgo- 
ciattoD with the English, in the contiction that he should be obliged to^ 
Toake peace with them on their own terms. The conditions tliey offered 
were, that he should cede one half of his dominions to the allies, that is, 
to the Nissam, the Mahrattas, and the English, who should be privileged 
to take the portion nearest to their respective territories; that he should 
pay down a sum equivdent to foiir millions sterling; and that he should 
send his two sons aa hostages to the British camp. The haughty Sultan 
assembled hia chief otiicers in the great mosque, and read these pro|)osal3 to 
them, when they all agreed that his best course was to secure peace, even on 
these bard terras; and the treaty was signed accordingly, iii February, 1792. 

The parting with the two young princca, wa« a swcre trial to the whole 
of the royal family. The youths rode forth dressed in white muslin robes, 
wearing round their nccka several strings of large pearls, mixed with jewels, 
and mounted on elcphanU richly caparisoned. The walls were crowdetl 
with spectators to witness their departiirc, and Tippoo himaelf stood with 
his people, to ttilte a farewell luok of the beloved childreo, whonj he wa» 
compelled to confide to the care (if his enemies, unccrtmn what sort of 
treatment they might experience. The chief Vakeel, who accompanied 
them, was instructed to take them direct to the tent of Lord ComwalUs 
and, in delivering them into the hands of that uobtemau, to recommen<l 
them to his paternal care. They were received with the utmost kindness, 
and created a great degree of iutereatj by the graceful dignity of tlieir 
demeanour, in which were blended the politeness and reserve that distin- 
guish the raannera of oriental courts. They remjuucd about two years in 
the EngliBh camp, when, all the conditions of the treaty haWng been ful- 
filled, they were sent back to their father. 

In consequence of this peace, the Mahratta territories were extended to 
the Toombuddra rivers; the dominions of the Nizam were eidarged south- 
ward to the Penuar; and the English added to their possessions several 
detached portions of the ceded districtSj including a oonsiderable part of 
the Malabar coast, by which they acquired the once powerfid state of 
Calicut. The cession of Coorg was also demanded, and obtained, after a 
violent opposition on the part of the Sultan, who waa only brought to 
comply, by the fear of seeing his children sent off aa prisoners into the 
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Caniaticj and the war renewed. He was ihua disnp|H]iiitecI of the revenge 
be Would have taken on tbe Raja aud people uf Cuurg, wliu were now safe 
luider the protection of the Englidh. 

About this time, died Sindin, who left hia extensive reahns to his 
grniid-nephew, Doulat Rao Siudia, a youth only fifteen year* of age. 

The Mahrattas were not, at this period, such as they were in tlie days of 
Sevajee; but they were still a militaiy people. Some members of evei-y 
peasant's family were soldiers; and in many cf the villages, a fourth part of 
the inhabitants were men trained to arms, who were always ready to sene 
when occasion required; and such an occasion preaented itself during the few 
of peace with Tippoo, when a dispute arose between the governments 

Poena and Hyderabad, which caused a declaration of war; and thus the 
two potentates, Nizam Ali and Madoo Nurrain Rao, so lately frieuds and 
aUies, took the field as enemiea. The troops of the Ntzam made so sure of 
sncccas, that they were constantly heard to boast how they would plunder 
and bum down the city of Pooua; and the minister dcchu^d in a pubhc 
assembly, that he would banidi tbe Peishwa to Bcnares; while the danciug- 
girls in all the temples, daily celebrated the triumph of the army in their 
songs. But the result was very different from tliat which had been ex- 
pected, for the Mahrattas gained so decided a victory in a pitched buttle 
fought at Kurdla^ on the Midiratta frontiers^ that the Nizam, who com- 
manded in person, was obliged to take shelter in a email fort, where lie was 
soon surrounded by the enemy, so that he had no chance of escape, except 
by agreeing to the terms proposed by the victors; who, as usual, exacted, 
besides, money, r large cession of territory, compiising^ among other valu- 
able acquisitions, the fort of Dowlatabad. 

The Peishwa, who, it may be remembered, waa the son of the murdered 
Narroin, was yet scarcely twenty-one years of age, and had always been 
kept under strict control by tbe cliief minister, a Bramin, somewhat ad- 
vanced in years, uanicd Nana Purnuwces, whose anibitiou was to keep all 
tlie authority in his oim hands. The family of Ragoba liad been in 
confiucmeut ever since the death of that celebrated personage; and when 
the war broke out with Nizam All, the two sous of Rjigoba, Bajee Rao and 
Chimnajee Appo, were sent to the hill fort of Sewneree, where, even after 
the close of the war, they remained in captivity. 

The melancholy fate of these yoimg men excited the deepest sympathy. 
Bajee Rao, in particular, was greatly beloved by all wlio knew him, being 
liberally gifted by nature with those attractive qualities that are sure to make 
friends. Ill him were combined a graceful pcr&oii, hnndsomc countenance. 
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geutle maiiuers, aiid the moat winning atlflrcsa, with mental iiccompEisIiutcuts 
rnrely found in a Maliratta, wHlc be also esceUed in tlie bodily exercises 
which are licld by that nution in so much estcGm. Tlic young Peishwa, who 
was too high-minded to feel jealous of the praises he often heard larished on 
hia cousui, was anxious to procure his release, and make him his companion; 
but this desire waa opposed by the wily miniater, who was not, like hia 
loast-er, free from jealousy. It happened, however, that Bajee Rao beca.nie 
jicquaiuted with the Peishwa'a friendly dispositiou towards him| on which, 
he conuneoced a clandestine correspondence, which had all the charms of 
romance for both the young men, whose mutual attachment was streugth- 
encd by the opposition of Nana, who, at length, discovered their secret 
intercourse, to which he immediately put a stop by the most ngorous 
measures. The friend who had been tlie bearer of their letters and mcs- 
sHgCB, wa* imprisoned; the Peiabwa was compelled to submit to the bit- 
terest reproaches; and Bajec Rao was more closely watched and guju-dcd 
than before. 

The effect of this harshness on the mind of Madoo Bao, led to a catae- 
trophc that could scarcely have been contemplated. For several days, he 
slnit himself up in a private apartment, refusing to take hia accustomed 
seat in the Durbar, or attend to any public business; and was, with diffi- 
cidty> |>ersuaded to bear hia part in a religionft festival, at which he was 
expected to appear in procession with Lis troops, and to receive the chie& 
and ambassadors at court. 'ITieae ceremonies were cvidentlj* irksome to the 
unhaj>py prince, who, two days afterwards, threw himself from a high ter- 
race of Ilia palftce, and died from the woimds he had received in tlie (aU. 
His last wish was that Bajee Rao should succeed him; but Nana Fur- 
luiwees, naturally dreading the elevation of a prince whom he had treated 
so harsldy, called together an assembly of the great chiefs, and proposed 
that Yessooda Bye, the youthful widow uf the late PeishwK, who was yet 
but a mere child, should be considered bead of the state untd some bov 
shotdd be selected by the council for her adoption. One of the ministers 
who attended on the part of the young chief, Sindin^ objected to this ar- 
rangementj but his judgment was overruled, and the plan acted upon. 
Bajee Rao, who was informed of all these proceedings, then contrived to 
open a correspondence with Sindia, and to engage him in hia cause. 

The minister was now so much alarmed at the prospect of Sindja's 
enmity, that he thought it would be even safer for bimscLf to release Bajee, 
and acknowledge him as Peljthwa, trusting, by submission, to induce him to 
forget all that tiad passed. The event answered his cspcctarion ; but Sindin 
and liis minister, ofleudcd ttiat Bajec Ilao should have availed himself uf 
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Other mean* than those wliicli they hud offered, to enable him to obtain 
poaseasioD of his dignity, determined to revenge themsehes for the slight, 
by siding with the otlier party. With this view, Bujee was induced, by 
sonic artifice, to viait Siudia's Camp, where he was detained as a prisoner, 
wliilst hia brother, Cliimnajee, was, against hia nill, formally invested with 
the dignity of Peisliwa; but Bsjee Rao soon contrived, by his insinuating 
address^ to win back the favour of tlie young chief, aud was restored in a 
few monthsj this took pliice at the close of the year 1796. 

One of his first nets waa to get rid of the prime minister, Nana Fur- 
nuwee»> who waa treacherously seized, in returning from a visit of cere- 
Biony to the Peiahwa, and earried away in custody, -with several other 
persona of diatinction who had aecompanicd him, while some of thi;ir at- 
tcodauts were killed, and the rest dispersed. This outrage produced a 
violent tumult at Poona, where all the miniaters of Naua's party were 
arrested, and confined in the palaec, while their adherents mustered in a 
body, and fought with the soldiers who were sent to sjejc all property in 
the houses of the prisoners. Much blood was shed on this occasion, but the 
Peishwa'a factiou triumphedj and Nana was sent to the fort of Almiedoagar. 

Soon after thia, a still more dreadful st-ene occiurcd at Poona. Sindia 
had recently married the daughter of a chief nametl Ghatgay, and had 
bestowed upon him the high otficc of Dewan, or collector of the revenues. 
Ghatgay had made some objections to the match, because he held hia own 
family more noble thau that of his proposed son-in-law, but he had at 
length consented, on certain conditions, one of which was that he should 
be made Dewan; and, accordingly, the nitirriage was solemnized witli great 
splendour, The procession on such oceasious, with the superb presents made 
to the giiesta, involved Sindia in expenses so enormous, that he was after^ 
wards distressed for money to pay hia troops, and appUcd to Bajee Ilao for a 
certain sum he had agreed to pay on his restoration. The Feishwa replied, 
that he had not the money, but that Sindia was at liberty to levy con- 
tributiou3, to the amount rc<]uired, on the rich inhabitants of Pooun; and 
the chief, accordingly, sent his Dewan for that purpose. It is believed that 
Bajee Rao, in giving this permissiou, hful no forethought of the cruelties to 
which it might probably lead; and as he was abatDt from the capital, he 
was not aware of the consequences until it was too late to prevent them. 

Ghatgay, whose name ia still mentioned with horror by the people of 
Poona^ began to execute his mission by inflicting tortures on the imprisoned 
BS-miniaterSj until they gave up a vast amount of property wluch they had 
concealed in different placeaj and when tliis had been seized, the rich mer- 
chants and bankers were forced, by similar barbarity, to contribute vast sums 
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towards the pnvmeut. of the debt contracted by the Peiahwa, who cannot be 
exonerated from the charge of flagrant injustice, in allowiug Sindia to levy 
the contribution ft, however guiltless he may have been of the inhumaii pro- 
ceediTigs of the Dewan, who invented a new mode of torture, by t'i'ing hi* 
victims on a lieated giin, until the required sum had been extorted from 
them. One of the nobles, a relative of Nana Pumuwees, expired under 
thin dreadful treatment, rather than submit to the extortion; and several 
others were so injured, that they never recovered from the effects of the 
Dewan's cruelty, 

In the meanwhile^ the great Revolution had taken place in Prance, and 
Tippoo Saib was holding a correspondence with the Directors of the French 
Republic, with a view of obtaining efficient lud to Cnnhle him to c^pel the 
English from India, succeeding in which, he and the French were to divide 
the whole country between them;; but instead of the large force he ex- 
pected, a few jnen, not exceeding one hundred, were sent firotn the Mau- 
ritius; and as much publicity had been given to Tip^ioo's proceedings, the 
British government judged it necessary to renew the war. The Marquis 
Wellesley, then Governor of India, made immediate preparations for that 
purpose, and a new treaty was concluded with the Nizam, who agreed to 
di$.mis9 a number of French troopa in his service, and to receive in their 
stead Six battalions of English sepoys, who, with the rest of the troops 
furnished by hira for the approaching war, were placed under the command 
of the present Duke of Wellington, then Colonel Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
The Mahrattaa were bound, as weU as tlie Nizam, by the t^rms of their 
former treaty with the English, to aid them in all wars with the Sultan of 
Mysorej but Bajee Rao, who hnd proved but a weak ruler, was persuaded 
by Sindia to wait till he saw which side would be Ukely to be successful; 
therefore, no assistance was rendered from that quarter. 

The war was not of long duration. After two or three indecisive actions, 
the British forces were once more encami>ed before Seringapatam, Tippoo, 
who was unprepared for the sudden movement that had brought the enemy 
ao soon to the walla of his capital, and waa fully impressed with the con- 
viction that it must inevitably fall, called his chief officers around bim, and 
asked them what they had resolved to do in this emergency. " To die with 
you!" was the unajumous reply of these brave men, who were destined to 
fiilfil their promise to the very letter; for there were few who survived the 
dreadful day that witnessed the fall of their sovereign. 

The town was closely besieged for the space of one month, when, on. the 
foiu^h nf May, 1 799, the final attnck was made that completed the cNinqu«Bt 
of Mysorej and terminated the career of Tippoo Saib. Geuerai Bnird, who 
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conducted tlie aaaault, had, during the former war with the Siiltwt, sutle-red 
a long im prison raent in the gloomy dungeons of the Sri Ranga^ the walls of 
which he now mounted as h conqueror. Tippoo fell in the thickest of the 
fightj wounded bj three ratisket bails. Hia sabrc wns still grasped in Ida 
haiidsj when a soldier attempted to take off his richly enabroidered sword 
belt, oil which the dying Sultan made an effort to lift the weapon he held, 
and woimdcd the soldier, who instantly shot him through the head, not 
knowing '.vho he was; and it was not till some hours afterwards, that his 
body waa fouud, and recognized. 

In the mean time, strict search had been made for him in the palace^ 
where his two elder sons were found in a private apartment, seated on n 
carpet, surrounded by numerous atteudanta. They were not then aware of 
the death of their tather, and were, with sorae difficulty, persuaded to order 
tliftt the gates of the palace should be thrown open to the victors, who, they 
were told, would otherwise take the building by force. The unfortunate 
princes were then led forth as captives, yet with the respectful sympathy 
which their exalted rank and recent misfortunes excited, and were con- 
ducted into the presence of General Baird, who endeavoured, by the kindest 
assurances, to relieve tbcm from, at least, the dread of personal danger. 

The body of the Sultan waa carried to the palace, and the next day was 
buriedj with military pomp, in the magnificent sepulchre of the Lall Bang, 
erected by Hyder AJi on the island of Seringapatam. 
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THE fall of Tippoo Snib placed a large kingdom at the disposal of the 
Governor General, tlie Marquis Welleslcy, who took in full sovereignty^, for 
the East Ipdia Company, the coaat of CaiiarSj the district of Coimbetoor, 
the passes of tlie Ghauts, und Seringapatam; thus securing the whole sea 
coast of aouthcni ludia, with a free communication across the country. 
A lai^c tract was assigned to the Ni^am adjoining his domiuions, and a 
portion of the contpiered states was offered to the Peishwa, on condition 
that be should allow British troops to he stationed within his territories; 
but as these terms were rejected, the profferred share was withheld, until 
circumstances induced Bajee Rao to consent to an arraagemeut by which 
liis independence was -virtually lost. 

When the Goveruor General had taken possession of all he thought fit to 
appropriate, it was resolved to form wliat remained iiitp a native kingdom, 
and restore the family of the former Rajas, whose representative was a child 
not more than six years of age, who was taken to Mysore, and there installed 
with aa much eereuiony as the ruined state of the place would allow; for 
as it was intended to make Seringapatam a British militarj' station, the 
ancient capital wa* fixed on as the future aeat of government, and the re- 
building of the fort and city, wliich, as before stated, had been destroyed by 
TippoO, ivas immediately commenced- 

The new town of Mysore is much handsomer than that of Seringapatam. 
It stands on an eminence, and is siuroundcd by a wall of eai-th. The 
streets are regular, and the white houses arc interspersed with trees and 
temples. Tlie fort contains the palace, with the houses of the principal 
merchants and bankers. A British resident was appointed at the court, for 
whom a good honse was erected on a rising ground near the town; and in 
thia officer was vested the actual government of the state> for the Raja was, 
in reality, q mere dependent of the British rulers in India. 

The princes, and other members of the family of the late Sultan, were 
removed to VeMore, a town and fort of considerable extent about eighty 
miles from Madras, where they were maintained in a ^tyle befitting their 
rank, but were not allowed to go beyond the fortress, which was strongly 
garri8<Hj.ed with Eurf»[tcau3 and Sepoys. Tippoo had been very popular 
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Bmoiig the military riiiefs uf Mysore; therefore, it is not surprising that 
some attempts Khould have "been made to restore }u& family to the Ouxme. 
In the year 1806, a formidahle mutiny broke out among the native troops 
at VcUorGj when all the Europeans of the garrison were harbarously mas- 
sacred. More than six huudred of the insurgents were made prisoners, 
Bome of whom were shut, others seat to penal scttlementsj aiid the rest 
gradually set at Ubertyj but this rcbelliou caused the removal of Tippoo^^ 
sons to Calcutta, as there waa great rcaaon to believe that, if they had not 
been personally concerned in it, the ultimate object of the outbreak woa 
that of effecting a revolution in their favour, and of placing th.e eldest 
prince on the throne. 

Ahcmt the time of the conquest of Myisore, the Nabob of Surat, who, 
like many other princes, had established his independencCj in consequence 
of the fall of the MoguJ Empire, diedj and his successor, whose title waa 
disputed, purchased the sujjport of the English, by surrendering to them 
the administration of his dominions, both civil and military, in return for 
which, he received the empty name of Bovereign, with a pension for his 
maintenance. It waa under aimilar circumstances that Tanjore was added, 
at the same period^ to the British dominions^ and its Raja to the list of 
royfd pensioners. 

The attention of the British government was now directed towards a©. 
quiring an aaceiidency over the Mahrattas, the only rival power remiuning in 
India. It may be remembered that, when the sovereign authority was first 
assumed by the Bramln minister, imder the title of Peiahwa, lie bestowed 
grants of Imid ou many of the chiefs, and that the greatest of these were 
Sindia and HoLkar, between whom the whole pro\Tnce of Mslwa waa 
divided. For some time, these chiefs were equal in powerj but Sindia, by 
degrees, obtained a decided superiority, which he preserved untd the rise of 
a chief of the house of Holkar, named Jcswnnt Rao, an adventurous 
leader, who proved a formidable rival to Doulat Rao Sindia, whose villages 
he frequently plundered in the course of liis predatoiy cxciu-sions. Sindia 
and the Peishwa united their forces to check the inroads of the daring 
cliieftain, and a desperate battle was fought near Pooua, is the month of 
October, 1802, when Holltar gfuncd a complete victory, and the Peishwa 
fled, first to the fort of Singurh, and then to Bassein, leaving the city in 
the hands of the conqueror. 

It waa in consequence of this event that Bajee Rao was induced to con- 
clude the famous treaty of Basscin, by which he deprived himself of all 
pretensions to the rank of tm independent prince, and gave to the English 
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a decided supremacy in the Mahratta states. A large British force was to 
be pennanently statioued at Foona, and maiDtained there by the revenues 
of certain districU ceded for that purpose; and the Peishwa, moreover, 
bound liimself not to eiig;age in hostilities with other states^ or to negociate 
with any other power, without the consent of the British govenimeot; and 
on these conditiona he was restored, by the aid of a British armyj to hts 
throne. 

The dissatisfaction felt by many of the Mahratta chiefs, but more espe- 
cially hy Siudia, at the influence thus obtained by the British nation in the 
government of the country, led to the war which transferred what may be 
termed the Empire of India, from the Mahrattaa to the English, who be- 
came masters of Delhi, and took once more under their protection the now 
aged and powerleas prince who still hgre the title of Emperor. The 
British commander. General Sir Arthur Wellealey, had vainly endeavourral 
to come to an amicable arrangement with Sindia, but the hostile feelings of 
that chief were so manifest, that a declararion of war was ineritable; and 
two armies were at once employed against him; one in the north, under 
the command of General Lake; and the other in the south, under General 
Sir Arthur Wellealey, who gained a complete rictory over the Mahrattas, 
commanded by Sindia in person, on the pliuns of Aasaye, in the month of 
September, 1803. General Lake was equally suceesaful m the north; and, 
a few days before the battle of Aasaye^ had taken posBesaion of Delhi, 
after defeating the enemy within sight of its walls. 

The people of Delhi regarded this event as a deliverance rather than a 
misfortune, as the goremment of Sindia had hy no means heea popular. 
Tlie British general, on entering the once splendid Capital of the Moguls, 
requested an audience of the Emperor, Shah Alum, who received liim under 
a torn and faded canopy, the miserable remnant of former state. The 
countenance of the aged and sightless monarch was impi-cased with a deep 
and settled melancholy, and his whole appearance bore evident tokens of 
neglect; therefore, he had reason to rejoice in a victory, which, though it 
only restored him to a semblance of power, yet rescued him from the control 
of those by whom he had been despised and ill-treated, and who had al- 
lowed him but a very scanty portion of those comforts by which the infir- 
mities of old age may be alleviated. His condition was now raateriallv im- 
proved. He was a^ain surrounded with the semblance of a court; he was 
treated with the respect due to majesty; the government was conducted in 
his name; and the form obsen-ed, of obtiuniug his sanction for every 
measure adopted by the new rulers. 
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Tlie mnqaest of Dellii was followed by that of Agra; soon after which, a 
trentj of peace was concluded witJi SLndia, who ceded the large territory of 
the Doftb, with some provinces beyoud the Juraua, aiiJ the two cities of 
Delhi aiid Agni, with all right of control over the penioii of the Emperor. 




T*v!a aid fart of Agra. 

He alao g&fe up his maritime difitricts in Guzcrat to the Enplish, and some 
extcnslTc possesions in the Dcccan to the Peishwa and the Nizam. This 
peace was concluded in 1803; and, by a subsequent trcjity in 1S05, he 
made some farther cessions to the Briitiah government; in return for which, 
he obtained the important fort of Gwalior, which became !iis residence, 
and the cnpital of hi» dominions. 

The influence of British authority whs, by this time, extended over the 
greater part of India, not only by conquest, but by protective treatiea with 
the native rulers, wlio were glad to purchase security by conaenting; to 
maintain a body of British soldiers, within thoir dominions, who wctQ to 
guard thcra firom foreign aggreasion, but not to interfere with the internal 
government. It is, however, ol>»-ious that the presence of a militsir force 
superior to his own, must have reduced every prince in whose terrimrv it 
was stationed, to a state of complete subjection. 

The next atep taken by the East India Company was, to require that 
Certain districts in each protected state should be assigned for the mainte- 
nance of tbc troops; and, at length, the princes were obliged to resign the 
civil adraiuistratian, with oil the revenues, and to accept from the Company 
a pension just sufficient to support the pomp of royalty. Among tlie«e 
pensioners were, the Emperor himself, the Nabob of Bengal, the Nizam, 
and the King of Mywre. 

The general amdition of the people was materially improved by tlie neir 
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system of govcmmetit; for, as the revenues of India are derivej almost 
entirely from tlie land, the cultivators liad been subjected to many op{]TeB- 
sioiiB that were removed by their new masters. Tlie collection of the 
revenues has always been, and still ia, the principal feature of the govcra- 
ment of India; and in making fresh relations with regard to the aases*- 
ment of villages, great difficulties arose out of the fact, that it is a doubtfol 
point ivlio arc tlie real proprietors of the soil. The Mogul sovereigns had 
assimied the lordship of all the lands over which they ruled, so tliat the 
Eraperor was called Lord uf the land in some parts of the country, and the 
native princes in others; while the rj'ota, or ciUtivators, had aome claini to 
the ofliicrship, becfiuae they occupied their farms by inheritance, and, 
according to the ancient lairs, could not be ejected as long; as ther paid 
the dues. There were also certain lords, called Zemindars, wjio held 
districts of their scvend governmenta, for which they paid a fixed sum an- 
nually, and thu.s becami; entitled to the rents of all the villages witliin their 
Zemindaries. This system was chiefly prevalent in Bengnl, and was not 
altered in that presidency by the British government; but the Zemindars 
were restraiued from oppressing the ryots by arbitrarj' exactious, being 
obliged to fix the rent, and give a bond that it should not afterwards he 
incfeascd. Much of the landed property in BeugaJj tiowcver, was trans- 
ferred to new m&stersi, in consequence of the Zemindai's being sometimes 
unable to keep their contract with the government; in wluch case, the 
lands were seized, and sold. 

lu the south of India^ under the Madras presidency, the ryots are treated 
as the owners of the lands, and the rents are collected, as in ancient times, 
by the headman of the village, who tmnamits tlicm to the chief magistrate 
of the district, an office usually held by a Bramin, whose duty it is to make 
a circuit, once every year, to ascertain tlic state of every district within 
his jurisdiction. When this officer lias rKeived the rents from all the 
headmen of his district, he sends the amount to the European collector, of 
whom one is appointed by government to everj* ten or twelve districts, 
Under this system, the government takes a certain share of the produce, or 
its value in money; and the cultivators arc protcetcil from oppression, hv 
being allowed an ojiportunity, once a year, of stating to tiie cluef autbority 
any grievances of whiclj tbey may have to complain. This is towards the 
time of harvest, when the native eollectors are summoned by the Eoglish 
government to settle their accounts, and give an exact statement of the 
condition of the viUagea, the extent of each farm, the value of its utock, and 
the uature of the crops. The itirmera are then aasembled, and the accouuta 
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read to them, La order that tbey mar correct any mi&-»tatementa. If imy 
man tliinka that he has been unjustly used, he is at liberty to make hU 
complaint; and when all disputes are settled, each receives hia lease for the 
follovring year. 

lu Bombay, the landa are farmed either to the headmsin of the village, 
or to an association of the ryots, who contract witU the government for a 
t:ertaiii sum aauually, and tsikc the chance of profit or loss. 

'Hie great mass of the people of India are cultivators, but the mode of 
agriculture has not yet been macb improved ; and the implements used in 
litisbaoadry are of a very primitive construction. NeverthcleBs, on-iii^ to the 
fertility of tlic soil, the spontaneous productions of the comitry are must 
lumieroiiH, and two erojis are yielded yearly; one in September and October, 
the otUer in March and April. 

In most parts of India, the soil is so extremely fertile and esay of 
management, that a simple wooden plongli (aec page 316) is sufficient to 
tnni up the eartli, aiid rt-uder it fit to revive the seed. The plough ia 
drawn by oxeu^ which are hiimessed to the two wooden pegs in front; the 
liusbandmiui follows to guide it, and Itolds in one hand the upright pieces 
of wo(jd intended for that purpose, -whilst, with the other, he poura the seed 
into tlie mouth of the funnel at the top. The seed runs out Uirou^U an 
opening at the lower part of the funnel, and is, by this mejuis, thrown into 
the furrows made by the ploughshare, which has immediately preceded it. 

In Indian cultivation, the 
greatest attcntiou is requisite in 
nrigatiug the aoil, the water for 
trhicli is raised from wcUs by a 
simple mill eonstractcd by the 
natives fur that purpose, and is 
worked by oxen, which wnik 
round a circle, in the same man- 
ner as the horse in a common 
Engilish mill j the ranges of buck- 
ets arc, by this means, set in 
motion, nnd have been so con- 
jf«A.,,/.r*r«H-<-t^rr/«i^<««,<^. structcd, tliat they turn over 

when they reach the top, and pour their contenta into a trough, by which 
the water is conveyed to any tUstance. The buckets then come down 
empty, in order to be refilled from the well beneath. 

Among the numerous and vnluablc prwJuets of Uiiidostau is, the indigo 
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[jilant, wliich is cwltiratcd to a great extent in Bengal, where there are from 
three to four huiidrw] iudigo factories, some of which belong to natives, but 
the preater Dumber to EuropcJina. The indigo factors are, iu general, very 
wciUthv, m the tnidc has mucii increased aiiice the revolution in St. 
Domingo, wJiich used to 8up|>Iy all Eurt>|)e with thsrt commodity. It ia 
now exported from Den^ iu large quautities, to France, Holland, a&d 
Gcrmauy. 

8u^ar, whieh \s used by the liiudua in almost every thuig they eat or 
ilriuk, is so generally cultivated, that almost every village has its UtUe plan- 
tation of angar-canc, and a coarse kind of sugar 13 also extracted from the 
|>altn)TTi, and cocoa-nut tree. Sugar is produced in nearly every part of 
Kindostim, but that of Bengal is the best, and its manufacture is carrieil on 
largely at Bcnai-e-i. Another staple commodity i£ tobacco, immense quan- 
tities of which are required for home consumption, as it is used by all 
classes of the people. Cott'cc is raised iu Malabar, where the first cuDee 
plantation was cstabhshed in 1823. Cotton is gro^'n abuudantly in all its 
varietieB, the most beautiful being the fruit of a lofty tree, covered first 
with crimson flowers, which, in falling off, leave a pod filled with cotton of a 
lighter and more silky quality than that of the common cotton slunb. The 
niaiuifacture of cotton goods, however, has greatly dechued, in couBequence 
of the introduction of goods from Manchester and Glasgow, which have 
superseded the native manufactures as clothing for the generahty of the 
[jwple. The chief silk districts are iu Ceugidp but the silk is inferior to 
that of China, where moi-c care is bestowed on its cnlhirc. It is sold iu 
cocoous by the farmers to the agents of the Eiiat India Company, who 

have large factories for reeling it 
on the simple ItaUau principle. 

Oil is used in India for many 
purposesj and is expressed Erom 
different kinds of seeds, by a 
mill of simple construction, 
vvliich is kept in motion by an 
ox, which is harnessed to it; the 
sxJ4. secdj or other mnterisd, ia placed 
iq a kind of trough or hopper 
in the centre, from which the 
oil is dnuvn off through a small 

apertiurc in the side. 

In the neighbourhood of Ghazeporc, a British station ou the Ciangea,] 
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rosea are cultivated for tLe purpose of being made icto rose water, and the 
perftirae commonly known by the name of otto (or more correctly, attar) of 
i-uses, 
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WHILE the English were exteudmg their empire in the east, Bonaparte 
had become Emperor of France; and although that great potentate was 
sensible that the last remains of French iufluenee in India had heen anni- 
hilated by the fall of TippoOj yet he nmnifcstcd a disposition to restore it, 
and with that view sent an. embassy in 1803 to the court of Persia, where 
it was favourably received by the reig:ning sovereignj Fottelt AH Shah. 
This movement induced the British government to send a ndssion to Per- 
aia to negotiate n treaty by which the danger of a French invasion yf the 
British territoriea, on that side, might be obviated ; and an ambassador was 
sUso des.patehed to the court of Cabul^ as the road from Persia to Hindustan 
Uiy through the country of the Afghans, to whose history it will now be 
proper to return. 

After the battle of Panniput in ITSl, it wajj expected that the Afgban 
monarch, Ahmed Shah, would have assumed the title of Emperor, at Delhi; 
but he wisely returned to the kingdom he had founded for liimself, wliicli 
comprised all the fine provinces l>eyoud tlie Indua, with the rich vale of 
Cashmere, and the territoriea of Balk, and Herat. Tbeac together formed 
the gTERt monarchy of Cabul, or Afghanistan. 

The Afghans had never bee.ti governed previously hy a king; yet the 
good policy of Ahmed Shah enabled him to conciliate the many dillcrcnt 
tribes that constituted this warlike half-civUiaed nation. He did not. in- 
terfere with their customs: so that each tribe funned, s£ before, a distinct 
commonwealth, divided into several clans, Ciich of which was headed by a 
chief, who bore the title of Khan. The superior of a whole tribe is 
sometimes called Sirdar, a miUtary title, meaiiiag general. The Afghan 
chiefs possess but n vciy limited authority over their people, who look upon 
them rather us magistrates thau rulei'Sj and are governed mure hy the lawa 
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aiiA cuatoma of their tribe, than the will of their chief. Each tribe has ita 

own territory, where the people hve in villages, 
luitl the khuus ill small forts, generally destitute 
of ftimiture, and of all that, in a more advanced 
state of civili satin u, is ueces&arp to ensure even 
a moderate de^ee of comfort The Afghans of 
the plains cultivate the land, imd the khan 
takes A share of the produce as rent; but 
the peanuts are not hia vassaU, uor 
has he auy more authority over them 
than a Scottish laird hua over his tfr- 
uantry. If he iwssesa flocks and herds, 
I^V' . they are kept at distant pastures, under 
the cfire of shepherds, who dwell in 
tents, and form a uumeroua class of 
the population- 
~ The present dty of Candahar was 

built by Ahmed Shah, and was the 
seat of government during his reign, when it was a rich and populous 
capital. It is a regularly buUt town, with four wide bazaars, which meet in 
the centre, vlierc they form a handsome market-place, which is covered 
with a dome, and one of tlicra Icada to the palace or citadel, where the 
king chiefly resided. As long as the court vm held at Candaliar, most of 
the great khans had houses in that city, and its trade flourished in pro- 
portion to the wealth and consequence of its inliabitauta; but when Timur 
removed the seat of government to Cabul, Candahar became a town of 
secondary importance. 

The true Afghans never engage in trade. All the shopkeepers., artificers. 
and merchants, are of other nations, many of them Hindus, who pay fi small 
tax for the privilege of exercising tlieir several professions, and observing 
the customs of theii* religion, which they are allowed to do, with the ^- 
ception of that of exhibiting their idols in public; and, in consequence of 
this restriction, no Hindi) festivals arc held in Af^hani^tnu. 

During the vigorous govcrment of Ahracd Shah, rcgidar courts of justice 
were held in all the great cities of ('nbul, and they were kept in order by an 
efficient police; but the country has suffered so much since that time, firom 
the effects of civil war, and the want of a powerful head, that all these 
good regulations have fallen into disuse, and the kingdom of Cabiil is nu 
longer what it was in the days of that great priuco with whom it rose, and 
with whom it fell. 
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Ahmed Shah died in 1773, and was succeeded by his son, Timiir, n prioce 
of great talent, but deficient in the polity that hfld maintiuncd hia father's 
influence over n people ao difficult to govern as the Afghans. He was 
ambitious of possessing absolute |X)wer, and thus made cuemies of those 
chieft whose friendship had been the main support of AlimtMi'a throne. 
Under these circimiatances, it is not surprisiiifi that the country should have 
beeu disturbed by frequent insurrectioins during the reign of Timiir Shall, 
which lasted twenty yejirs, and that some of the states which had been 
conquered and made tributary by his father, should have taken advantage 
of th'C unsettled state of affairs to attempt the recovery of their inde- 
pe.ndence. Among these was Sinde, a wild, and in Borue parts, a barren 
province, ruled, in the time of Ahmed, by a prince of Persian origin, named 
Abdoohiubbee, who, in consequence of his tyranny, was deposed soon after 
the accession of Timur, to whom he fled for protection. 

The revolution that deprived Abdoolnubbee of his principality, was ef- 
fected by the Talpoores, a warlike tribe, who constituted the mditary popu- 
l&tioti of the couutry, and have kept possession of it ever since, aubject to 
the Iting of Cabul; for Timur, after several vain attempts to restore the 
deposed sovereign, accepted the submission of the rebels, and cousetited to 
invest their chief with tlic government, on condition that he should con- 
tinue to pay the customary tribute; wliich he promised to do. Some time 
afterwards, three brothers, agreed tx) divide the conntrj' amongst them; 
and it was long governed by three mihtary chiefs, who received their inves- 
titure from the king of Cahul, and ruled in his name, under the title of 
Ameers, or conrniandcrs of Siudc, Their numbers have since increased; 
and at the commencement of the lute war in India, the province was found 
divided into a number of petty principalities, of which every chief bore the 
title of Ameer, and was a military despot. 

Tlie death of Timur Sbah, which took place in 1793, was followed by a 
civil war; for as there was no fixed rule of succession wHth regard to the 
throne, several of his sous came forward as claimants, the fourtli of whom, 
Shah Kcmau, having the strongest party among the Sirdars, was proclaimed, 
and placed by force on the throne. It ia said that his success was owing to 
his mother, who gained tlie support of ii powerful khan, the father of the 
grand viaicr, by sending tu him her veil; an expedient sometimes adopted 
by feniaies of high rank, when they would implore the aid of him to whom 
the token is sent. It would seem, therefore, that a feeling allied to a spirit 
of cliivalry existed in Afghanistan, and that knights were not wanting to 
fight in a lady's cause. 
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The ceremony of Zemnn'a coronation was no sooner over, than an ambffl&. 
aador arrived at Caljul from Tippoo Saib, who offered splendid bribes to the 
new monarch, to ioducp liim to join ui the wai-s HguiiiMt the English; but 
Zcman had plenty of eiuploymeut iit home, for several of bis brothers were 
in suTDs, for the purpose of depriving him of the llirone, and the whole pro- 
vince of Cashmere was in rebellion. It ia needless to enter into the parti- 
ticulara of the wars that ensued among tlie brothers, one of whom, Prince 
Mahmud, was defeated in battle; and another, Prince Humarun, was made 
captive, deprived of sight, and put in confinement for the rest of liia hfe. 
Malimud. after wandering about in exile for some time, attended by a few 
faithful followers, was induced to return by the news of a rebeUion, headed 
by the famous Futtch Khan, which ended in his own elevation to the throne, 
and the imprisonment of Shah Zemau, whose eyes were put out, according 
to the barbarous practice so common among the eastern uatious. 

The brief reign of Mahmud was marked by the anai-chy that usually 
attends the success of a miUtary adventurer, and in less than three years, 
he was deposed by his brother, Shuja-ul-Mulk, who ascended the throne of 
Cabid in the year 1803. Shah Zeman was immediately released, and has 
ever since hvcd iu a style befitting his mnli, under the protection of the 
British government. 

Shah Shuja maintained the sovereignty during the apace of sii years, but 
he had not ability sufficient to restore order to the state, or power to the 
government, which was so weak, that every .iliacontentcd chief was able to 
raise a rebellion, knowing that, in case of failure, he, could escape punish- 
ment by seeking shelter in the midst of his clan. The most dangerous of 
these was Futteh Khan. He was a powerful chief of the Durani tribe, and 
his influence might have supported Shuja on the throne, if that monarch 
had been wise enough to have secured his friendship by granting him 
certain appointments that had been held by his father; but this favour was 
refused, and the indignant chief retired from court, and offered his seniccs 
to Mahmud^ the cs-king, who, by his aid, was in a few months restored to 
the throne of Cabul, and Shah Shuja was obliged to leave the kingdom^ nnd 
seek safety in the British dominions. 

It was just before the dethronement of this ill-fated monarch, that the 
English, as before stated, having some reason to apprehend an invasiou of 
the French by the way of Persia, sent a mission to Cabul, with a view of 
engaging the government of that country to Oppose such an attempt, if 
it should be made, Wlien the embassy arrived in the early part of 1809 
Shah Shuja, who had already commenced the war with his brother MaJi- 
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mud, was holding Uia court at Pesliiiwer, a wealthy 
aud populous city of Cabiil, situated iii a.n extensive 
iind fertile plftiii, siurounded by inountiuus, aiid 
studded witli iTllsgea, orehards, aud mulherry 
groves. Like other oriental cities, Peshawrer is a 
busy^ crowded place, with narrow streetB, fiill of 
shops, nnd thronged with men of all natioas, in 
every variety of costume. 

One of the peculiarities of this, and other towns 
of Cabul, is, that wheel earriagea not heiiig used 
in that country, the kdies ride on horse- 
:- . back, in tlic streets, wrapped in a thick 

white veil; and as they sit on their 
horses in the same fashion an gentle- 
men, they always wear a huge pair of 
wliite cotton hoots fur riding;. 
The court was held Rt thftt time with great splendour. MTien the 
ambaasador was admitted to an audience, he found the King seated on 
ft superb throne, dressed in a gi-een tunic embroidered with flowers of 
gold, interspersed with prccioti* stones, and wearing a hreaat-plate of 
diamonds. On his head was a crown, covered entirely with diamonds, 
and radiated like the crowns of the ancient kings. He wore round tiis 
neck several strings of large pearls, and on his arms bracelets of emeralds, 
with a diamond cidlcd the Coui Noor, wliicU is known as one of the largest 
in the world. The hall, which was open on all sides, was supported by 
pillars, a fountain played in its centre, and it was covered with rich Persian 
carpets, round the edges of which were email mats, of silk and gold, for the 
nobles to stand on, all of whom were dressed in cloth of gold, the uauiil 
state dress of that period at the court of Cahul. The ciubnsHy was niost 
graciously received, bnt the king was then preparing to set out on the 
unfortunate campaign that ended in his loss of the crown, and as the 
British govenimeut was not inclined to interfere in the atl'uirb of the state, 
the embassy returned to India. 

Shortly afterwards, Shah Shnja, having been defeated, fled from his 
kitigdora, and, after many misfortunes, placed himself under the protection 
of the English, who granted a pension for his support, and allowed him to 
reside at the frontier town of Lootliann. Mahmud again took possession of 
the throne, but the governtuent was left to the chief minislert I'^utteh Khan, 
who ruled, according to his. owti pleasure, in the name of the king. By 
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the aitl of the powerful chief, Kuiiject Singli, who had lately establislted n 
new kingdom in the Punjab, FuttcU Rhan recovered the pruviace of 
Caahmcre, and also gained n \ictory over tlic Persians, who bad laid siege 
to Herat, to enforce a demaud of tribute made by the Shah of Persia. 
But the successful vizier sullied his victory, and accelerated his own mm, 
by plundering the palace, and even the harem of the guvcnior, who was a 
brother of the k'ut^; on which Priuce Kamran, Malmmd's eldest son, in 
revenge for the insult ofl'ered to hia uncle, caused Futteh Khaii to be 
imprisonedj and deprived of Bight; nud^ soou Bt\:erwurdB, he whs put to 
death, by command of the ungrateful monarch whom he hj»d placed on the 
tlirone. 

Tlie death of the vizier tlirew the wliole countiy into coufi^ioa, for 
Mahmud was again deposed, and a aeries of wars followed, which terminated 
in the breaking up of the empire into several petty priudpalities, of which 
the most important, that of Cabul, was seized by Doat Afohammed, a 
younger brother of the unfortunate vizier, Futteh Khan. 

The usurpation of this prince was the cause of the late war in Afghan- 
istan, which was undertaken by the British Governor General with. & view 
of restoring the esited monarch, Sbnh Shuja, to his throne; but other^ and 
more important events that occurred in. India during the long interval 
between the flight of Shuja and his reBtoratioUj now claim attention, and 
will be related under, what may be termedj, the rcigna of the Britiaii 
Governors of India. 
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THE Governor General of In^n held hi* court with all the state of r 

sovereign prince, at Calcutta, where a magnificent palace had been built by 
the Marquis Wellesley. The extensive plun, in the front of which this 
edifice was erected, was adorned with a great number of handsome de- 
tached ninusions, which were the residences of the principal Engbsh fami- 
lies, and were placed in the mid«t of large gardena. The city had iUm> 
been greatly enlarged and improved; or, it may be said, that a new city 
had been added to the old one. The latter was called the Black, or native 
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town, while the new part was (ILstinguiahed as the European quarter, and 
conaJBted of fine streets and squares, formed of elegant buildings, mostly 
dctactcd from each other, but having n communiication by stone terraces, 
and being shaded by a variety of luxuriant trees. Between the Black 
tuwn aud the European quarter, were many dwellings in the eastern Btyle, 
built within ineio»ed courts, and inhabited cliiefly by wealthy merclianta, 
BQiue of whom were natives of Beiigjil, others Parsecs, or Armenians. 
Besides the government lionse, the new town boasted of several other Une 
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public buildinga, among which were two large churches, a town house, and 
a court house, to which was afterwards nddcd a theah-e; and Calcutta had, 
in a short time, become an extensive, gny, and popidous capital. 

The Marquia of Hastings succeeded Lord Minto as Governor General of 
India, in IHIS, and continued to exercise the vicc-re^l authority for nearly 
ten years, during wliich he did much for the benefit of the native population, 
by promoting education, projecting and executing many useful public works, 
and suppressing those predatory hordes already mentioned under the name 
of Pindarries, who had become the scourge of tlio wliole country. The 
Pindanie cliicfa held lands in the dominiona of Holkjir and SiiidJa, both of 
whom had lai'ge bodies of these desperadoes attaclied to their armies, for 
whose maintenance they had granted portions of territory on feudal tenure, 
which gave them a degree of consideration, notwithstanding their bad dia- 
meter. Tliey did not belong to any particular caste or tribc^ but seem to 
have consisted of the worst of almost eveiry nation in India; aud, when not 
engaged in the service of the native princes, roamed about the comitry in 
large bands, of from two to three thousand, for the purpose of obtaining 
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outrngea. Some were well niounted, aud Hrmed witli speara aiid matchlocks; 
but the greater number were supplied but indifferently with ht»rsca tind 
aroia of any descriptiou ; and <;vt;ry man depended on his own reaources for 
ohtiiining food, both for hiniaelf and the miimal on which he rode. Their 
costume was as varied as their equipments; but all were disting'ulshed W a 
ferocity of aspect that corresptnidcd with tlieir mode of life. 

The auficringa experienced by the helpless villagers, when so uufortutiatc 
Its to be visited by a party of these marauders, were most severe. Their 
houses were ransacked, and set on fire, the woiuen and children were often 
murdered, and the men aubjcctcd to the most exeruciatiug tortures, to 
make them confess where they had concealed either money or ornaments. 

For some years, the Piiidarriea coutined their ravages to the provinces of 
Malwa, Rttjputana, and Bcrnr: but, after a time, they began to make in- 
curaioua into the territories of the Nizam and the Peishwa, but still re- 
frained from visiting the Uritiah posaessiona. They were Eiccompanied in 
all their expeditions by their wives, ivho rode on small horses or camels, and 
were no less rapacious and cruel than themselves; and after every predatory 
excursion, they returned home to share the spoils, when the elephants And 
polanquinB were given up to tlie chief, but the rest of the ill-gotten treasure 
w(L8 equally divided, and publicly exposed for sale at a kind of fair held for 
that purpose, where the women sold the goods, while the men amused 
themselves with smoking, and playing at various games. It is stated, that 
these fairs were always numerously attended, although the nature of tlie 
business transacted at them was perfectly well known. At the time when 
the Marquis of Hastings arrived in India, the Pindarries mustered a force 
of not less than forty thousand cavalry, so that there was no chance of 
putting a stop to their depredations, but by a regular war of extermi- 
nation, As they had not, liowever, up to that period, begun to infest the 
British posaeaaions to any extent, the attention of the Governor was not 
directed towards any immediate measures for their subjugation. 

But there was another predatory horde, called the Ohoorkaa, inhabitants 
of the mouutaiuoua regions of Nepaul, who were nominally subject to tlic 
Emperor of China, but were governed by a prince of theu- own tribe. These 
people had seized on some territories belonging to the British ffovemment, 
which they refused to give np, and had been guilty of some violent outrages 
during a negociation with the Engrliahi so that a war with them was inevi- 
table. The prince of Nepaul applied for assistance to the Chinese Emperor, 
Kea-kiog, who gave orders that an army should be sent to his aid; but 
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wlieu he "became iivquninted with the cause of 
the waTj he declared that the Ghoorkaa were iu 
the wrong. He therefore refused to assist tliem, 
and revoked hU orders for acudlng the troops. 

The English were very nn- 
successful in the early part of 
this contest, partly owing to 
the iuabiUty of their coiu- 
maudera, partly to the unturc 
of the country in which it was 
carried on. The fact, however. 
that they had suataiued aevcriU 
defeats, hecame known to the 
MahrattaSj who considered thi» 
su a. favourable opportunity to 
make hcud against them; and 
Sindia. lost no time in forming 
an alliance with some of the 

Rajput princes, and with Runjeet Singh, the powerful ruler of the Scike, 
who had long since assumed the title of King of Lahore. The Seikg 
had been gradually increasing in numbers since the fall of the empire, 
both in the Punjab, and the country betft'een the Sutlej and the Jnmna, 
which, about the year J 770, had fallen under the dominion of a confederacy 
of Seik chieftains, one of whom was the gmndfatber of Runjcct Singh. 

Runjeet was about twelve yeara old, when the death of his father left him 
in posseasion of a large territory^ of which hia mother assumed the govern- 
ment during his minority; and being an ambitious, unprincipled woniani 
she entirely neglected the education of her son, as a means of rctiuDiug 
her own power; so that the boy was not even taught to read or write. She 
became, at length, so unpopular, that she was assassinated, some say with 
the connivance of her son, who assumed the govc^mmcnt at the age of 
Beventeeu, a short time before the fall of Tippoo Saib, It happened that 
Runjeet had performed some aerriee for Shah Zeman, king of the Afghans, 
who, in return, invested him with the government of Lahore; and after the 
dethronement of that monarch, Runjeet asserted his independence, and, 
with the general consent of the Seika, took the title of King of Laliore, 
and ^oon estahliahed hia authority over the whole of the Punjab. 

The Seiku were not, at this period, the barbarous fanatics which they Imd 
been in former days; hut they were stUl a militiury nation, aiid but httic 
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civilised. They suffered their hair aiid beards to grow to A great length, 
and wore high turbaas; but, with the exception of a large scarf, which 
persons of distlactioTi usually diBplayed, thrown uegUjreutly over one 
slioidtlerj they did not encumber themselves wiEh much clothing. Their 
arms were bows and matchlocts, the bow being so necessary an appendage 
to a man of rank, that on paying' a visit of ceremony, he alwavs had a 
iincly ornamented one in hia hand, and an embroidered quiver at his 
side. 

Runject Singh being anxious to keep on friendly terms with the British 
government^ concluded a treaty with an envoy sent to hh court for that 
purpose, by which he agreed not to attempt to extend hia territories to the 
east, beyond the boundary of the Sutlej river; but this treaty did not limit 
hia ambition in other directions; and duriiig the ciril wars of th.e Afghans 
that followed the dethronement of Shah Shuja, he made great additioi^s to 
his kingdom, both on the south nnd the west. The unfortunate Shuja, 
when hp fled from Cabul, had at first sought shelter at lialiorc, where he 
was detained for some time as a prisoner, and compelled to give up all hia 
jewels; sothat Runjeet Singh became the possessor of the famous diamond, 
Coni Noor, which signifies "the mountain of light." The murder of 
Futteh Khan, and consequent breaking up of the Afghan raonarcliy, opened 
the way for the further aggrandizement of the king of Lahore, who crossed 
the Indus, and possessed himaelf of Peahawerj aoon after which, he became 
master of the beautifid valley of Kashmere. He was, therefore, a powerful 
monarch, and might, in conjunction with Siudia and the Peisliwa, havo 
proved a formidable foe, had not the British, by the termination of the 
Nepaulese war in their favour, found more leisure for watching and coun- 
teracting the hostile inovemeuts of the Malirattaa. 

Bajce Rao had given hia entire confidence to an unworthy favourite 
named Trimbuckjec, who had an inveterate hatred to all Europeans; and 
in that spirit, instigated hia master to pursue a most dishonourable coime 
of conduct towards his English allies. At length, it happened that a 
Bramua, ambassador from one of the Indian courts to that of Poona, was 
assassinated by order of Trimbuckjec, in defiance of a guarantee for hU 
safety given by the British government; and for tlds outrage, it was inti- 
mated to the Peishwa that he must either give up hia minister as a prisoner 
to the Enghsh, or prepare for a war. He chose the former alternative; and 
Trimbuckjec was confined in the fortress of Tannah, in the island of Sal- 
sette, from which he aoon contrived to make Ins escape, and began to or- 
ganize large bodies of Mahrattas and Pindarries, just about the time when 
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the inronda of tlie latter into the British territories lind determined the 
Governor General to take active measurca for their total extir\jation. 

The first step was to disable the Peishwa from giving them any aupportj 
and as lie was in no conditioQ to resist the British power, he wag compelled 
to aign a fresh treaty, by which he made such conceasions aa deprived him 
of all claim to be re^j^ded a& the head of the Mahmtta states. Siudia was, 
at the same time, recjuired to enter into an engflgcincnt to assist in the 
warfare figtiinst the Piiidarries; and aa he saw no other way of avoiding; n 
war with the Eaglish, he was obliged to comply. Holkar, who had been 
the chief patron of the Pindarries, was dead, and hia son, a mere youth, 
had not the same influence that had enabled liia father to protect those 
lawless bauds; so that they had but little chance of making a ancceasfnl 
resistance. Their lands were surrounded; the passes by which they might 
have escaped, were guarded; and parties of them that were dispersed 
over the country were pursued, and great numbers of them were killed in 
the s^kirmishes that took place; wtiile those who escaped, either perished in. 
the junglea, or fell by the hands of the i>easantry, who did not fail to uiie 
this opportimity of avenging themselvea for the sufferings they had endured 
from these freebooters, who had long been so terrible to them. 

The reault of the Pindarrie war freed the country firom a race of most 
formidable robbers; for those who survived, adopted a new course of life, 
and devoted their attention to agricnltural pursuits; so that, in time, the 
Pindarries, who still retained their name, were only known as industrious 
farmers. 

While the war was still going on, the Peiahwn had been secretly plotting 
against the English, with a hope of recovering all he had lost by the treaty 
of Poona. Bribes had been even offered to the Scpnys to induce thera 
to desert from the British armyj and, when there could no longer be any 
doubt that the Bramin prince was preparing for hostilities, a body of 
English troops was ordered to proceed at once to Poona. On hearing of 
this movement, Bajcc Xiao collected all his forces on the plain near his 
capital, where a desperate battle was fought; and the Mahrattas, thouf^h 
greatly superior in numbers, were driven from the field. The English then 
marched into Poonn without opposition, and the Peishwa made a hasty 
retreat. He soon, however, rallied his forces; but was qgnin defeated at 
Korygaum: and this second victory decided the eonteat. 

Bajee Rao, finding there was no hope of re-estabhshing his authority, 
smrendered himself to the English, who allowed him to fix his residence at 
Beithoor, a place considered holy by the Hindus, in the neighbourhood of 
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Cftwnporc, a British station within the tcrritorj* of OxiAc, Thitlicr tlie 
fnUeu potentate was conducted under a suitable escort, a liberal peusioii 
Ijwng allowed for hia support: and thus ended tlie BrnmiLi dynasty. It 
was then resolved to restore the house of Sntnra to the throne, and the 
Baja, Pertab Singj wiw eothroned with much ceremony, on the eleventh of 
April, 1818; but his territory was limited to a tract entcmling from Pooua 
to Goa, not including the city of Pooaa, wliichj witli the rest of the 
Mahratta country, was annexed to the British possessions ia India, and im 
English resident officer was appointed to every district, invested with the 
powers of judge, niagistrfite, and collector of the revenues. The subor- 
dinate oFfice^, were conferred, with liberal saliu-ies, on natives. All the 
principal statiotia were occupied by a strong military force, and great num- 
bers of the irregular native troops that bad served under Bajee Rao, were 
enlisted in the British service, aud became good and faithfiil soldiers; for it 
is one of the peculiarities of the Hindu troops, that tliey serve with fidehty 
the master who pays them, without any scruples on the score of patriotism: 
which is a sentiment unknown among a people who have always been 
subject to foreign dominion, and rare little who governs them^ pnotided 
they are protected, fed, and clothed. 

In tnaking the 
new regulations, 
g:rcat care was taken 
not to shock the 
prejudices of the 
natives by any un- 
necessary interfer- 
ence with their 1aw» 
and usages; while 
those who had suf- 
fered loss of pro- 
perty or employ- 
ment by the changr 
of gnvemraent werc» 
as far as possible, 
provided for; aud 
the villagers conciliated by the protection afforded them against the hordes 
of banditti^ from which mountainous countries are seldom free. 

The greatest enemies to the c-stfiblishmeni: of British ascendancy in the 
Mahmtta country were the Bramius, who naturally opposed u revolution 
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tliat deatroyeil Ihe eupreniacy of their order, and tlierebj deteriorated tlieir 
influence generally. Set'^eral insurrections broke out, headed by men of 
tbat clasB, some of whom^ being seized, were put to death by a military 
execution; after which the country was gradu&lly tranquillized, A.Dd the 
benefits of the new Hysteni of government were sensibly felt. The farming 
of revenues, one of the greatest eources of oppreasion in India, was abo- 
lished, and the collection, of the rents left in the hands of the hereditary 
headmen of the vdlages^, who were the government agents, aa in the Madras 
presidency. The holders of jaghirs or feudal estates were to be left in pos- 
session of their lands, so long as they showed no disaffection towards the 
new mJ&rs of the country. 

The administration of the Marquis of Hastingo, was a period of consi- 
derable improvement in India. It was under the auspices of this highly 
talented nobleman, that the great canals which have perpetuated the 
numes of Ali Merdan Khan and the Emperor Feroze Shah, were re- 
0]jened; and a new one, siDce finished, was projected, to run through the 
coimtiy east of the Jumna. The famous canal of Ah Merdan Khan, and 
the ceremony of its openings have been already described. It passes 
through Delhi, and by means of an extensive aqueduct, supplies the Em- 
peror's palace with constant streams of fresh water. In the space between 
the hills near Delhi and the palace, there are innumerable channels under 
ground, which conduct the water to the houses of the nobles, as well as to 
each division of the city- so that the whole community are bountifully 
snpphed with it. Numerous mills have been erected on both these canals. 

Many tracts of jungle have since been cleared and brought under culti- 
vation, and the land has altogether become more valuable. The Governor 
General also formed a new road, two hundred miles in length, from the 
commercial town of Mirzapore^ on the Ganges, to that of Juhbulpore on 
the Nerbuddaj a most useful work, smce the generality of the roads in 
centrd India are impassable for wheel carriages during the greater part 
of the year, so that, on a failure of the crops, the poor people were some- 
times reduced to a state of starvation, because there were no means of 
sending supplies from the more fertile districtSj an evil that is remedied to 
a great extent by the new road of Mirzapore, 

The establishment of schools for the instruction of natives was begun 
by the Marquis of Hastings; and the Hindu College at Poona was insti- 
tuted during his government. 
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THE Marquis of Hosting^ in 18^3, was succeeded in tte govenwnent 
India, by Lord Aniherat, wlio hart been employed, a few years preriously, to 
conduct an embassy to the court of Peking, on the subject of the grievance 
sustained by the Siitisli loeTcbEiuts at Cantom. Itidia was, at this period, in 
a state of unusufil tmnquillity, owing to the wise and successful measures 
of the late Governor General; but scEircety bad Ijord Amherst asaumed 
the control of affairs, when the English became involved in a war with the 
Burmese, which originated in the following circumstances. 

In the province of Arracan, belonging to the Burman empire, were 
eiteusive tracts of country' cultivated by a race of people who were lield in 
bondage by the sovereign, who was styled King of Ava. These slaves 
having long suffered under the most oppresaive treatment, had, during the 
latter part of the eiighteeuth century, begun to emigrate in, vast uuiubers, 
seeking shelter in the British territories, where they were reduced to the 
greatest distress, and inatiiy perished from want; untd the government of 
Calcutta took their case into consideratiuu, and resolved to settle them ou 
the waste Innda of Chittagoug, a province adjoining Arracan. In the 
meantime, provision was made for the relief of their immediate necessities, 
until, by degrees, they were estnblished in villages constructed by them- 
selves, and had cleared tracts of forest land for cultivation. 

Mauy complaints were made, frani time to time, by the Burmese govern- 
ment, respecting the protection afforded to the refugees, who were claimed' 
as slaves of the state; but the British rulers did not think themselves 
justified in expcCing, by force, a large body of people who had come to 
them for shelter from oppression; nor would it have been easy or politiif 
to have done so, as they amounted to many thousands of families, who 
had cleared and were coltivating a vast deal of laud, previously unpro-j 
ductive. 

Many and violeiit were the disputes that afoae at various tim&s betw^ 
the British government, and the court of Ava, respecting the emigranta^l 
but oo serious hostiUttes occurred, till after the arrivel of Lord Amherst, 
at Calcutta^ when the Burmese, without any previous declaration of war, ] 
took possession of a small island, near Chittagoug, belonging to the Bog- 
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lish, autl conimitteii otUcr acts of ng^r&)i«iun, wliich obliged the BntiHh 
MUtboritles to send im army into the Bm*niiiii empire A v/rt was ttius 
cummenccd, which lasted about two years, and was cnrried ou entirely 

within tlie domi- 
uioiis iif theKiiit^ 
yf Ava, who wnjt 
obliged, in the 
end, to make 
peace uu such 
terms as wrw 
dictBit«d by the 
EngUah, who ac- 
quired by the 
Bii.M»«««r.it««r. treaty a. large »ii- 

dition of territory on the eastern coast of I lie Bay of Bengal. 

The details of this war, like those of raost of the previous war* iu India, 
possess very little general interest; but oue of its important results was, 
the annexation to the British territories of the cxteiiaive province of Assam, 
of which the right of soverei^ty was trunsiferred by the King of Ava to the 
English. Assam Ja an injnicnac plain, vFatcred by many Ini^e nvera, and 
situated between India and China. Tt is bounded on all sides but the west 
by chains of lofty mountains, taid hears a ^^eat resemblance to China, in 
its general features. 

Much of the conutry is under rice cultivation, but there arc large tracts 
covered with tiinber trees, some of which iij*c an lar^e, that tliey will admit 
of hemg hollowed into bathes of a considerable size, and these vessels are 
very numerous, as all carriage is by water. KlephnDta, Rhinoceroses, and 
all the animals common to the forests in the neighbourhood of the lower 
Ganges, are also found in the forests of Assam. It is supposed that the 
original itihAbitaut« cftme from ChiuA, and were, at aoroc distant period, a 
numerous and wealthy people, iis the remains of cities and temples, now 
overrun with tangled shrubs, indicate the former existence of a large 
population. 

The Emperor Akber couquc^red Assam, which was then added to the 
Mogul Empire; hut the frequent floods, the inroads of the mountaineers, 
and the wars of the native chiefs, reduced the country, in time, to a moat 
deplorable state; and it fell under the dominion of the Bumiese, who 
treated the inhabitants with so much cruelty, that they gladly seized the 
opportunity of this war to place themselves under Drltiah protection; and 
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thus the coimtrj' of Assam waa added to our eaaterii empire. The peypU- 
couaist of Hindus, Mohammedaus, and a few Chriatiana, descended from 
the Portiif;ue9c. Tliey are, in geiieral, exccediugly poor, and many of 
them Fire slaves. The aoil and climate of Assam are favourable for the 
growth of the tea-plant, which ia already cultivated there to some extent, 
by a company formed for that purpose. 

After the aueceasful termiiiatiou of the Bunnese war, the Governor Ge- 
ueral made a visit to the court of Delhi, to settle a point of some import- 
ance, winch was, the relative poaitiou in which the British government and 
the Emperor were to stand, in future, with regard to each other. Hitherto, 
the sovereign of Dellii had been left in possession of the nunima] suprem- 
acy over all the other powers in India; but it was now thought a. fit time 
to assert the indc[jeudence of British authority; and the powerless monarcb, 
Akber the Second, had no alternative but to acquiesce in a measure that 
deprived him o( the Iks! shadow of imperial dignity; still lie was painfully 
alive to tliis additional humiliation, and sent an embassy to represent his 
case at the coTATt of England, in the hope of being restored to his former 
rank, as superior lord of India, but the mission was unsuccessful. The 
ambassador, on this occasion, was the Raja Rammohun Roy, a Hindu, dis- 
tin^shed for h\% lugh rank, talents^ and knowledge of English titerattm. 

Dxxring the administration of Lord Amherst, an expedition was sent to 
Bhurtpore, one of the upper provinces, for the purpose of restoring to the 
throne the rightful heir, an infant, whose place had been usurped by his 
cousin, Dootjun Sal. ' The enterprise was both difficult and dangeroo*, 
on account of the strongly- fortified position gf the city, which is seated 
in the midst of a plain, siurounded by an extensive forest, approaching 
nearly to the edge of a wide moat, that could, at any time be fiQed with 
water from a neighbouring lake. The town waa also defended bv a 
wall, flanked with strong towers and bastions; and the citadel was in- 
closed by a separate wall and moat. The aiege of this celebrated fortress, 
which had hitherto been considered as impregnable, was commenced on 
the 23rd of December, 1825; and it was taken by storm, on the 18th of 
the following month; when Dooi^un Sal was made a captive, and con- 
veyed to the fortress of Allahabad, where be occupied a suite of apart' 
ments assigned to state prisoners of rank, and was allowed to reoeive 
English visitors. 

The young Raja thus recovered his inheritajice; but, according to the 
terras, stipulated^ his dominions were placed under the protection of the 
British government. 
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ORD AMHKRST was succeeded in the goveroment of 
y.^ India, in 1827, bv Lord William BentLack, whose ad- 
ministration was distinguished by several acta of great 
importance^ one of which was, the suppreaaion of those 
fearful asaocintions of aasassins known under tlie name of Thuga. 

The Thugs had existed in India for more than twenty years. They were 
organized into a regular brotherhood, and bound to each other by certain 
m3'ateriou3 rites, whicli gave to their society, iu their own eyes, at least, 
the character of a religious order, if the word religious may be thus pro. 
faced. The object of the confederacy was to rob and murder travellers, 
not by attacking tliem openly, in the usual manner gf banditti, but by 
assuming various disguises, and inducing people to join them for the sake 
of company. 

It appears strange that, althoug^h every body had heard of Thugs, few 
persons gave credit to the rumours that were spread abroad from time to 
time, of the numeroua murders committed by them; for the disappearance 
of travellers in India does not ocrcasion much surprise, nor lead to any 
enquiries, as the peculiar customs of the Hindua expose them continually 
to such casualties. From time immemorial, it haa been customary for men 
to make long pilgrimages on foot; and of the thousanck who leave their 
homes, in the course of a year for that purpose^ it is not surprising that 
many should perish from some one of the various accidents to which all 
wayfarers are subjected, in traversing the plains of central India. Robbers 
are numerous, tigers are frequently encountered in the jungles, and often 
the weary wanderer can find no better place of repose for the night, than 
the ground, where he is exposed to the dangers of malaria, or the bite of 
some venomous reptile. 

These were causes auflScient to account for the loss of those who, after 
their departure from home were never heard of again; nor was it till the 
attention of the Britiah authorities, waa called to the fact of manv bodies 
being found in the wells of the Doab and Bundelkund, that the truth wa* 
brought to light. A murder was traced to a party of persoas in the ordi- 
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narj' gviise of travellers. They were appreheudedj and one of them, on n 
promise tliat hi* life ehouJd be spared, made the dreadfiJ disclosures thiit 
enabled Ihe govemmcDt to take immediate steps for the suppression of n 
friilcniity whose tirimea are imetiualled in the annals of any country in the 
world. 

By the confeaaion of this raiflcreant, it appeared that the Thugs formed 
separate societies, each having a superior, who was obeyed by all tbe re-st. 
They used secret signs, like freemasons, by whicli they could recognise eacli 
other, and usually hved in the villages, engaged apparently in the same 
pursuits as the rest of the inhabitants.. By thia means, they had opportu- 
nities of learning who were going on joui'iieysj and what property th^ 
would have about them. Information was tlien given to the superiorj and 
a plan laid to entrap the unsuspecting victim; the most common method 
being for two or three persons to join him on the road, and enter into con- 
versation, when they pretended to discover that they were going to tbe same 
place aa he was, and would invite him to become one of their party. To- 
wards evening, they would sit down with him to drink and smoke; when, 
on a given signal, only understood by the initiated, a noose was suddenly 
thrown over the head of the unfortunate traveller, who was sliangled in an 
instant. The body was then robbed, and tbroT^ii into a ^ell, or a grave 
tliat had been prepared for the purpose. These murders were not always 
single; but parties of foiu: or five, or even more, were often despatched 
at once, and tbe bodies hastily buried. 

Such was the diabohcal system that had been carried on to an enormous 
extent, for above twenty years, when it was discovered aa before mentioned; 
and vigorous measures were adopted for the apprehension of the Tbn^ 
who were conveyed to Sanger, the capital of the Nerbudda districts in 
central India, and the place appointed for their trial. Nurabers of tbeni, 
betrayed by their former companions, were taken in the villages in which 
they resided, by parties of Sepoys sent for that purpose, accompanied by 
those who had given the information, and whose presence was neces^oy to 
identify the culprits. 

Great was the horror of the vill^ers on eucb occasions, to find that 
some of their intimate friends and neighboura were no other than Thng»; 
and happy were they to see these wolves in sheep^s clothing marchetl off to 
the prisona of Sangor. Property to an immense araoimt was nsnally found 
in their houses, couaisting of such valuables as were likely to }mve b^n 
taken from travellera. All that could be identified, was restored to the 
famiUcs of the nnfortuitatc individuals from whom it bad been taken, mod 
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the rest was sold for goverunientj and the proceeds were emptoyed in the 
erection of two new prisons, at Saiigor. 

By the end of 1836, above two tlions&nd Thugs bad beeu brought to 
triid. Many were hangedj some impriaoned for life; and otliers transported 
to penal settlements; but although their associations were thus, in a great 
measure broken up, it is t-o be feared they are not, even yet, totally sub- 
dued in some of the wildest parts of the country. 

Another ^eat benefit conferred on the Hindu population, Rhout this 
time, was the abolition of the rite of suttee, throughout all the territories 
under British authority. Tliis humane measure was strongly opposed by 
a numerous class of the natives, whose prejudices were in favour of ancient 
customs; but happily, there were many who, more enlightened, warmly 
applauded the act that prohibited the burning of widows; and it is to be 
hoped that the efforts which are made to bestow the blessings of education 
OB the people of India, will lead, in time, to the extinction of this revolting 
sacrifice, even in the independent native states. 

Lord Wilhara Bentinck was a great frieud to the diftusiion of knowledge 
among the Hindus, who are in great measiire indebted to his benevolent 
exertions for their present improved state. Under the auspices of that 
excellent nobleman, mauy schooU were instituted in various parta of India, 
where the pupils were proWded with translations of the best English works 
on history, geography, mechanics, and other useful branches of knowledge; 
but in the year 1835, it was resolved that the Enghsh language should be 
the medium of instructioD throughout the country; and since that time, 
English has beeu studied at the more remote courts of Hindoatan, and 
English tutors have been engaged to educate the sons of many of the rajas. 
Runject Singh, the ruler of the Punjab, consented to the catnblishment of 
■n English school at Lahore, his capital; and some of the princes of 
Rajputana followed his example. 

It was during the adminiBtnitiou of Lord William Bentinck, in lft33, 
that the expiration of the Company's charter, produced a material change in 
the commercial affairs of India, by depriving that body of all its exclusive 
rights, as a. trading a^ociatiou, and abolishing the restrictions that had 
hitherto prevented private individuals from holding lands in the British 
possessions, or trading to the interior without a licenH^- 

The monopoly of the China trade waa ahohshed by the new charter, 
which was granted for twelve years, but the government of India waa left 
in the hands of the Company. About the same time, two of the native 
princes, the King of Mysore, and the Raja of Coorg, were deposed, on 





at Allahabad, where the Governor resides in 
Emperor Altber. 

Each presidency has its separate array, but the Govern or- General ia 
commander-iu -chief of the whole; and he has authority to mftke peace Or 
yrai, and to direct the military operations in any part of the countiy. The 
number of European troops stationed in India, iS' About thirty thousand, 
of whom two thirds are Queen's regiments, and the rest in the pay of the 
East India Company; but the main body of the Indian army is composed 
of native troops, or sepoys, wh(»e numbers vary according to exigencie*, 
but generally average above two hundred thousand men. Moat of the 
Hindxi sepoys in the Bengal army are men of high caste, principally 
Rajputs and Bramins, but there are also many Musselnian soldiers in all 
the regiments, and aU are at liberty to observe the mremonies of their 
religion, which is, no doubt, one great means of preserving their attach- 
ment and fidelity'. \AT:en old or disabled, the sepoy retires on n pension to 
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his native village, carrying with him his soldier's uniform, which he proudly 
displays on all festive occasiona. 

In 1835, Lord William Bentinck resigned the government of India, and 
Lord Auckland was appointed to sacceed him, but did not arrive at Calcutta 
until the following year. In the mean time, the admiuistratdon was con- 
ducted by Sir Charles Metcalf, who distinguished himself by abolishing the 
strict censorship to which the press had, till then, been subjected. 

The progress of publication in India, within the last thirty years, has 
been very considerable. In 1814, there was only one newspaper, which 
was printed at Calcutta, and called the Calcutta Gazette; whereas there 
are now daily and weekly papers printed at every large British station, be- 
sides a great number of magazines and other periodicals, both in the 
English and native languages; and many of the printing oflSces are 
managed entirely by natives. 



LORD AUCKLAND. 

HINDOSTAN had never been in a more tranquil state than at the time 
when Lord Auckland arrived at Calcutta in 1836, invested with the high 
functions of Governor-General of the British eastern empire. All then 
appeared to promise a continuance of peace, and the uninterrupted progress 
of those improvements bo steadily and effectually pursued by his prede- 
cessor; but the calm was not of long duration; and the attention of the 
government was soon engrossed by the affairs of Cabul, which led our 
armies, for the first time, across the Indus, and replaced on the throne the 
long-^dled monarch of that kingdom. 

Before tlie commencement of that war, a revolution had occurred in the 
kingdom of Oude, a considerable state, dependent on the Ctovemment of 
Bengal, but ruled by its own sovereign, whose court u the only one now 
existing in Hindostan, that retains any of the splendour formerly exhibited 
by the Indian princes. 

It may be remembered that, after the conquest of Bengal, Sujah Dowlah, 
the Nabob Vizier of Oude, surrendered hinudf to the English, on certain 
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tPnns ; niid wa-s restored to his former dignity, on condition tliiit !ic should 
enter into a lasting alUonce with the Britisli Govcmmeut. 

The territory of Oude, under the able management of that 
|iriiice, formed one of tlic most iiuportaat states uito which the 
Mogul Empire had been divided; but the successora of Sujab 
j;ovcrncd with less ability; and in 1798, a disputed succession 
called for the interference of the British authorities, who placed 
on the throne Saadat Mi, one of the claimants, who in 
I'etiim for this service, ajrreed to disband the gre^^r 
part of hia army, and employ British troop* 
For the protection of his dominions. Bv a 
subseq^ient treaty, he surrendered the ralu- 
able provinces of the Doab and Rohilcund; 
m that the (jaugee became the boundary of 
his state, aud his dependence was completely 
Beciired by the establiahmcnt of the import- 
ant military station at Camipore, on the 
Ganges, about six hmidred miles from Cal- 
cutta, niid not more than fifty &om Luck- 
now, the capital of Olldc. 
The cantonments at Cawnpore extend nearly six miles along the bank of 
tlie river; and the Eiu-Ofjean residents, independent of the military, are 
numerous, some of them beiug shopkeepers, others makers of gloves and 
saddler**, for both of which manufaetnres, Cawujjore ia especially celebrated. 
The priucipal civil otticers, such aa the judge* and collectors of revenuCpl 
live in magnificent style, according to the Indian fashion, being aurrouuded 
with a numeroua train of doniestics; as every man's consequence, in Indi*, 
is estimated by the number of servants belongiu"^ to his establishment. 

Cawnpore is considered rather a gay stationj as it can boast of a theatre 
for araateiu* performances, liaudsome assembly rooms, and a gooil rnce. 
coura-e; and it also has the advantage of being sufficiently near to the 
famous city of Lucknow, to admit of excursions thither, at all seoBOiu of 
pubhc festivals and court ceremonies, which far surpass, in grtuideur, anv 
thing now seen at Delhi,. 

The Nabob-vizier, or ruler of Oude, although in reality dependent on 
the British Govcniment, was nominally a vassal of the Emperor, mitU the 
year 1819, when, with the sanction of the Governor Genend, and Coandl 
uf Calcutta, he assumed the title of king, and became, to a certain extent, 
an independent sovereign; since he waa permitted to conduct the internal 
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government of tlie cuuutry, free from any direct control or mterference; 
He Wfis, however, stUl obliged to maiatain British troops in his capital, and 
to receive an English resident on terms of ecjuality at his court, so that he 
Mas kept in check, as the lightest act detrimental to the British interests 
woidd have been imniedintcly reported to the authorities at Calcutta. 

The countiy of Oude possesses natural advftnta^es that are not exceeded 
in anr part of India. Ita level surface is watered by innumerable streams 
that fertilize the soil, which, when carefully cultivated, aa it waa under its 
former rulers, produced rich crops of wheat, cotton, sugar, opium, indigo^ 
and other valuable produclB; hut the mode of ta^tation had become so 
oppressive, that the people had no eaconra§ement to industry, aud were 
miserHbly poor, while much good knd that might have been tilled for their 
benefit, waa lying waste. 

Under the government of Saadat Ali and bis successor, the kingdom was 
divided into sixteen districts, the revenues of which were farmed to private 
individuals, who paid a certain sum annually to the king, and collected 
the rents from the tenant* for their own benefit. There was no check on 
their exactions, consequently they extorted from the cultivators much more 
than was legally their due; and it was owing to this oppressive system, that 
many men who, under a better form of government, would have been em- 
ployed in the useful labours of the field, betook themselves to a less honest 
but more lucrative occupation; and thus the whole country was oveitun 
with Thugs, and robbers of all descriptions. 

Such was the state of Oude, for many years, till Lord William Bentinek 
took some very decided steps towards remedying these evils, by making 
preparations for transferring the rivil adminiatration to English officers, 
which certainly would liave been done, had not the king introduced some 
reforms calculated to relieve the people, in a great degree, from the heavy 
burthen of taxation by which they had been oppressed. 

In the year 1837, the death of the sovereign occasioned a violent com- 
motion in the capital of Oude, aa it was generally behcved that two young 
men, whom he had declared to be his sons, had, in reaUty, no cliiim to 
such relationship. The British government, therefore, which had long 
been the arbiter in all questions of importance, set aside the doubtful 
claims of the young men, in favour of Kussecr-ud-Dowlah, the micle of 
the late monarch, a prince rather advanced in years. A violent disturb- 
ance ensued in the capital, in which the queen mother totjk an active part. 
The gates of the palace were forced; the new sovereign, with all the 
3ingHsh officer^ who were there, were seized by the int^urgenta, headed by 




The city of Luckaow, like many Indian towns, looks well at a (^stance, 
from the imposing apfieanmce of its numerous cupolas iind minarets; htit 
the streeta arCj in general, narroiv, dirty, and crowded, except in that 
quarter where the palace and the houses of the great are situated. Some 
of these are very himdsorac buildiugR, partaking of both the European and 
Oriental atyle of arcltitectiire; and many of them are fiimished ia the 
Etigliah fashion, of ^vhich the late king waa a great admirer. One of his 
palaces, on the river Goomtee, about nine miles above Lucknow, was quite 
an English r^idenoe, and to this quiet retreat he was in the habit of 
■making; escursianSj in a small steam-boat, constructed for him^ ia 1819 by 
an English engineer, the firat steam veasel known in India. 

The state processions of the late King of Oude are described as rivallioe 
those of the Mogul Emperors^ in the days of tbeir glory; and his court 
on occasions of ceremony, as presenting an almost equal display of bftrbahc 
splendour. Hie state carriage is of Euglish construction, and is drawn bv 
eight black horses; and his Paulkee, a sort of thronej on which he some- 
times appears in proceBsiona, is of wrought gold, and is carried by bi 
habited in scarlet vests and fine tnrhnna, profusely ornamented. 

The Mohammedan festivals are celebrated at Lucknow, with great naaiip- 
nilicencc; and the Europeans attached to the court are u&ually entertaini 
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bv his nifljeaty witli a combat of wild beasts, and a dinner in the English 
style, with the accompaniment of dances perfbmied by certain female 
dancers, called, in India, Nautch girla; without whose presence, an enter- 
t ainm ^nt wQuld bc Considered dull and insipid. 



KINGDOM OF CABUL. 



THE events of the Afghan war, in which so many Englia^h families were 
deeply and persoually interested, are so faauliar to every one, that a detailed 
account of that unhappy contest would only be a repetition of an oft told 
tale. A very brief sketch may therefore suffice for the preaent purpose. 
The exiled King of Cabul, SLah Shuja, who had continued to reside at the 
British station of Loodiiuiaj abont two hundred miles to the north of Delhi, 
constantly occupied himself in vain attempts to recover his throne; while 
the ambition of Dost Maliommed^s brothers, and the successes of Eunjeet 
Singhj kept the whole country in a stale of anarcliy. Kararan, the prince 
who had compHHscd the death of Futteli Kliau, and was the bitterest enemy 
of Dost Mahommed, still retained the government of Herat, and having 
involved himself in a war with Persia, had increased the coafuaiou, by 
bringing the PcfslauB into Afghaniataai. 

This war was of aomc consequence tx) the British govemraent, on account 
of the influence exercifled at the court of Persia by the Uuasiana, who might 
possibly, have availed themselves of any conqueata made by the Persians 
near the fmntiera, to Bend their armies into the Indian territories. On the 
other hand, it was the interest of Dost Mahommed to aecure the friendship 
of the Persian monarch, and not to prevent him firam proceeding against 
Prince Kamran; but he was also anxious to put a stop to the encroachments 
of the Seik ruler, Runjeet Singh; and, with that view, apphed for aid to 
Lord Auckland, the Governor General of India, who considered tliis appli- 
cation as affording him a favourable opportunity of opening a commercial 
intercmirac with the countries west of the Indus, and securing the free 
navigation uf that river to British merchants. An envoy was despatched to 
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Ruujeet Singh at Pesliawarj to iiegociate a peace between tliat great prince 
and the Kiiig of Cabul, which might have been concluded, but that Do&t 
Mahommctl was not antisficd with such concessious as Hiinject was wilUn^ 
to make; and as there was gi-eat reasou to believe that he was plajing a 
double part, hy Corresponding secretly with the Persians and Russians, the 
British governor withdrew his interference with regard to the Seiks, and 
resolved to depose the monarch whose conduct was 30 daugerous. 

This detemiination was, naturally, a preliminary stei> towards tlie restun* 
tion of Shah Shuja, who, wliile he was in power, had cordially entered into 
the views of the British government wjlh regard to Persia; and, on then 
groimds, war was declared against Doat Mahommed, and two armies were 
prepared for the invasion of his kingdom, one to miu-ch from Bengal, the 
other from Bombay, and to form a junction with the forces of Shah Sbujs, 
at Slukapore. a large commercial town, fifleeu miles west of the Indus. 

The route of the Bombay troops lay tlirough the territories of tLe Ameen 
of Scinde, who refused to grant them a free passage, although there was a 
treaty of friendship subsisting between tliem and the British rulers of Hin- 
dostau. It was, therefore, neceasary to force a way, and the two principal 
cities, Hyderabad and Kiirrachee, were attacked, and taken without much 
trouble, as very httlc resistance was offered. The Ameers were so much 
alarmed at these easy conquests, that they not only accelerated the march 
of the army, but agreed to a new treaty, by whicJi Scinde waa added to the 
subject states, and the troops ptirsued their way to the place of rendezrous. 

The whole army was assembled at Shikapore in the early part of March, 
183S>, and began to move towards Candahar, through a wild luountaiaouft 
country, beset by fierce marauding tribes of Bcloocliea, and «ufleriug se- 
verely from want of water and provisiouB. After many dangers and dis- 
tresses, however, they reached Candahar, fi-om which the governor, a brother 
of Doat Mahommed, fled, leading the city to be occnpied by the British 
foTcea. Shah Shuja waa here formally reinstated as Kong of Cabul; and, a 
few ■weeks after this ceremony, which was performed on the open plain, i« 
the midst of the troops, the army proceeded to Ghazni, the celebrated 
capital of the early Musselmaa coaqucrora, which was stormed and tuken, 
after a desperate conflict with the Afghans, who defended the town with the 
utmost bravery. 

About this time, the death of Rimjeet Smgh deprived the English uf a 
powerfid ally, and the eastern nations of one of their greatest rulers. This 
illustrious prince, the founder of a vast empire, which, like tlmt of AJimed, 
of Duraid, waa destined to fall with him to whom it owed its ri&e, died in 
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June, 1839, and was succeeded by his ftou, Kurruch Siiigli, who survived him 

but a few moutlis. The funeral obsequies of the latter were celebrated with 
the sacrifice of one of his wives; aud on the same day, Kis son and successor, 
Nchal, was accidentally killed by the fiUling of a beam, as he was passing 
imder a gateway on his elephant. This event gave rise to much confusion 
in the state, as there was no direct heir to the crown; and one party sup- 
ported Dhian Singh, who had been Riinjeet's chief minister; while the 
opposite faction proclaimed Share Singh, another prince of the family. 

Such waa the atate of affairs in the Punjab during the early part of the 
Afghan war, consequently, the Seiks were too much occupied with their own 
tronbleSj to aflbrd that efficient aid which had been expected iVom the 
friendly alliance that had subsisted between the British governmeot and the 
late monarch, Kuajeet Sinp:h, 
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In the mean time, Dost Mahommed had taken refuge in Bokhara, where 
he waa treacherously thrown into prison by the King' of that country, who 
seems to have had no other object in ao doing, hut to force him to surrender 
his jewels, which are of immense value. He contrived, however, to effect his 
escape, by bribing one of his guards, who undertook to procure him a fleet 
horse, and to guide liim beyond the frontiers, The plan was successful, and 
the fugitive prince, after several hair-breadth escapes, reached a place of 
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safety, and began to assemble friends around liini, with a view of eipelling his 
rival, and the Britiali, from Cabul, of which he had the greatest hopes, as he! 
knew that Shah Shuja was uiipopulflr, and that nothing but the power of 
those who had placed hum on the throne, could keep him there. A detach- 
ment had been left for the protej^ion of the moaarch in the capital, but the 
main body of the array had returned to their several stations, consequently. 
Dost Mahommed flattered hiimelf with hopes that their abseaice would be, 
favourable to his success; but he was disappointed; for, after liaving twice 
attacked the protecting force, he was made prisoner, and given up to Sir ; 
William M'Naghten, the British resident at CabuL He was then aent to 
Calcutta, where he was received by the Governor General with the respect 
due to his rank, and although a captive, was treated as a distinguished 
guest, until he obtained permission to retire, with his family, to Loodiana, 
where the house was assigned to him that had bo long been the residence of | 
Shah Shuja. That monarch aeemed to be now fully re-established, and Itis 
capital for some time remained tranquil; but the protective force, which wm 
stationed about five miles from the city, was frequently engaged in skir- 
mishes with some of the mountain tribes, who were in the habit of plunder- 
ing the mails on their way from Calcutta to Cabiil, and committing nuion* 
kinds of depredations, 

Cabul is a lai^e walled city, inhabited by people of many nations. The 
houses, which are only two stories high, are raostly built of wood^ or 
unbumt brick, and are mean in appearance; but the great bazaar, since 
destroyed, was one of the largest and moist elegant in all the east. It was 
built by the famous Ali Merdan Khan, in the time of Aurengzebe, and wsb 
the great emporium of the trade of central Asia; hut it exists no longer, 
having been destroyed by the British before they quitted the ramitiy at the 
conclusion of the war. 

In the month of April, 1841, General Klpliinstone assumed the commuid 
of the British army at Cabul, which, at that time, was perfectly tranquil, 
and its inhabitants peacefully engaged in their variona occupations. The 
ladies of many of the British officers had accompanied their husbands, and 
were residing with them in the city, some of them having their children 
with them. The privations they suffered, even under the most favourable 
circumatances, were very great, among a people to whom the oomforts of 
European life are utterly unknown ; but to these inconveniences were soon 
added the horrory of ao Insurrection, which broke out on the second of 
November, caused, sm it was afterwards discovered, by a seditious letter 
addressed bv one of the Ghilzie tribe to some of the most influential chiefs 
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at Cabul, informing them that it was the iutention of the British envoy to 
seize, and send them all to London. A general tumult ensued. The 
houses of all the British residents in the city were furiously assailed, and 
several distinguished officers^ among whom was Sir Alexander Bumes, lost 
their lives in the confusion. The revolt increased to such an alarming 
heiglit, not only in the capital, but also among the tribes of the surrounding 
country, that it was thought advisable to endeavour to make terms with the 
leaders, the principal of whom was Akber Khan, the favourite son of Dost 
Mahommed. The conduct of Akber during the whole of this war, afforded 
a striking illustration of aristocratic manners among half-civilised nations, 
the courtesy of a prince being strangely mixed with the ferocity of a bar- 
barian in his intercourse with his enemies. 

In the meantime. Shah Shuja had kept himself closely shut up in the 
Bala Hissar, the palace and citadel of Cabul, which was partly garrisoned 
with British troops, where he anxiously awaited the result of the insurrec- 
tion. It soon, however, became apparent that the revolt was not confined 
to the capital, but was general all over the country. The situation of the 
British was one of extreme peril, being in want of supplies of all kinds, and 
surroimded by hostile tribes of warlike barbarians, who occupied all the 
roads by which assistance might be sent. The nearest British station was 
six hundred miles distant; the road to any place lay through mountainous 
passes, many miles in length, choked up with snow, and beset by the 
enemy, while the soldiers were already falling victims to the severity of a 
Cabul winter, which was more especially fatal to the Sepoys, who, bred in 
the sultry climate of India, were utterly incapable of enduring the rigour 
of such a winter, the ground in Cabul being covered with deep snows 
during five months of the year. Under these circumstances, the British 
envoy. Sir "William M'Naghten, resolved on making terms, if possible, with 
Akber Khan, who gave him a meeting on the plain, where a long con- 
ference took place relative to a treaty of peace, which was concluded^ 
on condition that Shah Shuja should abdicate the throne of Cabul, and 
Dost Mahommed be reinstated. The British troops were to be withdrawn 
from the citadel, aud join the rest of the army at the cantonments, and 
Akber himself undertook to escort them thither, to protect them from the 
Gbilzies, and other tribes that were hovering about the neighbourhood. 
During this movement, some signs of treachery on the part of the chief 
spread dismay amongst tlie already dispirited troops, who were fired upon 
ere they Iiad reached the cantonments. 

It wati now that the increasing distresses of the army indneed Sir William 
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lH^Naghten to give Akber a second meeting. The intemew, whicli took 
place outside the city, Icrmiiiatcd fntatly to the envoy, who, in full confi- 
(Icnce of AkbtT'a sincerity, reimired to the spot, accompanied by only a very 
sniiilll retinue. After n short conference, Akbej- betrayed the trencliery of 
his intentions, by provoking a misunderstauding, when, attempting to BciEe 
Sir Williflm M'Nagbten, and to make him piisoiierj a scuffle ensued: Sir 
"William was shot by the hand of Akbcr, and two or tliree other officers 
were also sacrificed at tlie onset of the cliiefs, wliile the rest of the party 
■were carried off as priaoners. 

The place of the murdered envoy was supplied by Major Pottingcr, who 
renewed the negociations with Akber; and it was tinally arranged that the 
liritiali army should be pci'iuittcd to leave Cabul, and proceed to Jellalahad, 
a smsdl fortified town between the capital and Peshawer, tbeu held by 
{Teiicral Nott. 

The retreat of the British from Cabul may well be compared to that of 
the French from Moscow, but was, if possible, more calamitous^ o^rijig to 
the vast number of women and children who encumbered the army, adding 
greatly to the miseries of those who had uo means of protecting them from 
tlic inclemeiiey of the weather, or the cravings, of hunger. Their war lar 
through the rugged narrow defiles of Khoord Cabul, Teseen, JugduUock, 
and Kbyhcr, tlic latter of wliich gives its oame to a mountain tribe, who 
h]ul long been in the habit of receiving an annual tribute, or black mail, 
fi-om the government uf Cabul, for the free traTisit of the pass; but as this 
tribute had been unwisely discontinued by Shah Shuja, the KJiyberria 
had become the fierce and impliicable enemies of that monarch and his 
stipporters; so that it was only through the infhieuce of Akber Khaa 
that the British trnopa could hope to march through the Khyber pass ia 
aafety. To depend on this wily chief, was a desperate alternative, vet, 
mider the existing circumstances, it afforded the only means of avoiding 
certain destruction; therefore, it was resoh-cd rather to brave tlic dansera 
of a retreat, than to remain with the wretelicd prospect of perishing for 
want of food and clothing. 

The march was commenced on the aisth of January, 18J3, and no sooner 
had the cantonments been evacuated, than the Afghans rushed in, and set 
fire to them, carrying off every article that had been left. This hostile 
movement was followed up by the pursuit of the ret]-eating army, and, aol- 
withstanding the treaty made with Akber, the baggage was seized, and those 
who attempted to defend it, were cut down by the well-armod aiid mounted 
biu'bju-iaus, large bands of whom kept hovering aniund. It ought to be 
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borne in mini], that tlie fu^tivies were not all soldicra, but timt mauy were 
women and children, and that the mere cimip followers were more than 
double the number of the troops, whose difficulties were conaiderably in- 
creased by the care of so usaiiy helpless pcranns- 
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The cireumatancfs AtCeuding tlie ftntii)>ila.tiou of that unfortunate nrmy 
will long be remembered. Some perished miserably tn the snow; othcra 
were made prisonerB; but the i^eater ninnber fell in the narrow passes of 
the mountains, under the tniii'dermis attacks of the Ghil/ics, Kliybcrries, 
and other barbarous hordes, whom Akbcr had promised to restrain from \\o- 
lenee. From the Vcfy commencement of the march, the chief hfid kept near 
the army, for the purpose, pmbablyj of taking advantage uf every circum- 
stance tliat might arise, but contriving, at the same time, to preserve sueh 
an appearance of good faith, that many believed his iutentions were friendly, 
nntd undeceived by subsequent occurrences. His first act was to get into 
hia power some of the printipsJ ofiieei^, and their ftiniiUcs, which he did, by 
presenting Kimselfj about three diiys after their dcpai'ture from Cabiil, otTer- 
iitg to take the Udies and children hiu^k under his own prutectiou, as the 
only means of saving them from the fierce hordes Jjy whom thej' were 
surrounded. The invitation was extended to such of the officers as choae to 
return, and was accepted by tho&e who were wounded, or whose wives were 



tiboat to bccranie the ^csts or captives, they kuew not which, uf a bafbariau 
prince. They were conducted to one of tlioac small forts already men- 
tioned as the reaidences of tlic khans, or heads of tribes, where the accom- 
modatioDs were so mdc and scanty, that an EugUali peasant's cot might be 
termed a luxurious abode, eompored with the dwelliug of an Afghan noble- 
man, Tlireo dark ho^■cls, utterly destitute of furniture, were allotted fur thc 
use of the Europeatia, who were almost stifled with the stnoke of a wood 
fire, which could only find vent tlirough the doorway. Food for the whole 
party was furubhed in one dish, without a single knife, fork, or spoon, and 
the only place of repose was the floor, spread wilh sheepskins; yet these 
were the best accommodations the place afforded; nor does it appear that 
the chief himself was better lodged or entertained; bo that, according to the 
customs of the country, the prisoners were well treated. Among the num- 
ber, were Lady Sale and the widow of Sir Williaim M'Naghteu, with about 
seven other ladies, most of whom had their children wilh them, and were 
consoled by the presence of their husbands, The new envoy, Major Fottiu- 
ger, and General Elphinstone, were also among the captives;, the latter 
having gone to Akber'a camp, in the hope uf inducing him to exert his 
influence in restraining the mountain tribes that cut otf the retreat of the 
army through the passea. Thia the chief promised to do, hut detained the 
general eis a hostage for the performance of certain articles of the treaty, 
while the uufortiinate army was let^ to its fate. 

Akber soon removed his prisoners to the strong fort of Bnddeeabad, near 
Tezeen, belonging to his father-in-law, a Ghilzie chief, on the way to which, 
they had to pass the Khoord Cabul pass, where they beheld, wilh horror, 
the remama of many hundreds of those who had left Cabul with them only a 
few days previoualy, and whose Buflerings had been terminated by the most 
painfiil deaths. The fort of Bnddeeabad, destined to be the abode of the 
piiso&'ers for three long mouth:s, is situnted in a naiTow valley, euclasetl by 
lofty precipitous hills, and fortified (vith a wall and ditch. Akber, who had 
assumed the title of Sirdar, paid great attention to their comforts, as far as 
circurastnnces would permit, and they were allowed to correspond with their 
friends at JeUalabad, where General Sale was then in command, who sent 
them clothing, letters, and newspapers, the value of which, to persons thns 
situated, may be well understood. G-eneral Elphinstone, whose health had 
sunk under the pressure of anxietv and misfortune, died soon after his 
melancholy journey to Tezeen, and hia body was sent to Jellalabad for 
intcMnent- 

Id the mean tinie^ the inhabitants of Cabul were divided into several iac- 
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tioiis, each of which net up a tliflerent t'lajmiuit fur the tbrone. Tke oft^its- 
sination of Shah Shuja ia Mnrch, 18-1-3, who wag shot by one of the chiefs 
as they were riding together, close to the citv, gave still more room for 
L'onteution ; and, amid the confusion that eusuetl, Futteh Jung, the eldest 
sdn of the murdered monarch, obtnined possession of the citadel. He soon 
mftde tcnns with Akber, who became vizier; in which cnpacity he ruled, for 
some time, with absolute *way at Cabul, and, «t length, impriMiied his royal 
master, in consequence of having intercepted a letter, written by Futteh .lung, 
and addressed to General Pollock, containing proposals by no means suited 
to the views of the ™ier. Futteh Jung had repeatedly desired that the pri- 
soners should be given up to him, a demand wliich Akber had decidedly re- 
fused to comply with. The monarch, therefore, had written to the Eiifjlish 
general, ur^ug his speedy advance, promising to aid in Hberating the eap- 
tives, and crushing the power of Akber Khan. The vizier had no sooner 
diseovered this coiTespondeBce, thsn he pl«ced Futteh Juug in eouHiicment, 
from whieh, however. He soon escaped, by means of a hole in the roof of his 
pri:»0Uj and fled to the British camp; but bia fHeudly inteution^ towards the 
English had nearly proved the ruin of those who were la the |)«wcr of 
Akber, who put a atop to all intercourse between tliem and their fneuda at 
Jellalabad, and declared that, the moment he sliould hear of the approach of 
British troops, he would scud them all to Tartary, and make slaves of them. 
They had been removed from the fortress at Tezeen, to one about throe 
miles from Cabul, where they were now kept in horrible siiapensc as to 
their ultimate fate, 

la the meantime, Ghazni had been recovered by the Afghans, and nine 
British officers made prisoners, who, at the latter end of August, joined 
their companions in misfortune at Cabul. All were then sent off under 
a strong escort, they knew not whither, or with what intent, and continued 
their journey for seventeen days, through a beautiful country, where the 
lanes were overshadowed by mulberry trees, and the finest fruit* were 
seen in profiuiion around; but the scene had no charms for tlie heart-aick, 
dispirited travellers, who were lodged at night in diiferent fortSj well 
guarded, and, by day, pursued their wenty way in ignorance of their ul- 
timate destination. 

General Nott was, at this time, marcliing towards Ghasni, and General 
Pollock towards Cabid. Akber, therefore, true to his threat, sent orders to 
Saleh Mahommed, the chief who had the charge of the prisoners, to convey 
them all to Kholoom, on the borders of Tartar)-, where, had this coturaaiul 
been obeyed^ slavery would have been their inevitable doom; but, fortn- 
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nately, Salch Mahommcd hfui liis own reasons for acting a more friendly 
part, au4 ofl'eredj for a large reward, to effect their escape. It U needless 
to say with what joy the proposfil was accepted; and as many chiefs in the 
ricigblxmrhood were well disposed towaixls the Eiighsh, the esecatiua of the 
plan was the less difficult. Secret messn^ca were couvevcd to the British 
generals thnt they might send troops to meet the fugitives, who, on the 
sixteenth of September, eommenced their perilous flight, kDowing that 
instant death nwaited them should they be reeaptured. The event wb* 
propitious; and, on the twentieth of September, the captives fouud them- 
selves once more at liberty, and under the protection of their friends and 
count rj-ni en. Tlic En^Ush were again in possessiuu of Cabul, aaid had 
retaken the city of Ghazni, whioh tlicy bad reduced to niins, bringing away 
with them, among other spoils, the beautiful sandal wood ^tes of the an- 
cient temple of Somnatb, carried off from that celebrated plnce of worship 
by Mahmad of Ghazui, as a trophy of his conquests. They had nncc 
formed the entrance to the tomb of that great conqueror, aud are atill in 
excellent preservation. 

Akber Khan had endeavoured to prevent one division of the Britiab 
forces from reaching Cabul, by intercepting them in the valley of Tezeen, 
where a battle was fought, which ended in his total discomfiture, aud he 
was compelled to seek safety in flight, while the British army proceeded 
triumpliantly to the capital, where Shah Poora, a younger son of Sbuja, had 
been proclaimed Kingj Futteh Jung having withdrawn to the British terri- 
tories. 

Lord EUenborough, who bad succeeded Lord Auckland as Governor 
General, in the early part of 1842, now resolved, as the release of the 
prisoners had been accomplished, to interfere no farther in the afiaira of 
Cabtil, and to allow Dost Mabonimed to return with bia family, as soon a* 
all the troops had left the country. The last division recrossed the Indu& 
early in November, 1842, and the deposed monarch, liis wives, daughters, 
and other members of hU household, were conducted with the ruspect due 
to their rank, to the frontier of Afghauifitiiu, of which coiuitj^- he has since 
rr-sumed the government. 
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ARTS AND CUSTOMS. 



THE terminatioii of the war wna celebrated by tbe Governor General with 
great public festivitica at Ferozeporc, the capital of a small stnte lately ac- 
quii'ecl by tbe Eiiat India Company, in consequence of the death of an aged 
princess, who diyd without heira. FeroKPpore wjis, under the Mogul em- 
pcrers, a city of considerable importance, being advaiitageonaly situated for 
commerce near tlic Sutlej, which communicates with tbe Indus; and as the 
passage of the latter has been secnrcd, for the purposes of trade, by the 
recent conqueat of Scinde, Feraxepore lias a fair pras]iect of being restored 
to all its fyrmcr prosperity. Steam vessels now ascend the Indus, and pro- 
ceed by tbe Sutlej a distance of nine hundred and fifty miles, to that citj', 
where the population has been lately much increased by fresh settlers, de- 
sirous of l>encfittina^ hy the newly-opened trade. A fair has been estab- 
lished, the city enlaj-j^cd and improved Ity the erection of several htuidsome 
bazaars; and it is anticipated tlutt FcroKcporc will shortly become one of the 
chief commercial towns of ImLiii. 
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The administratiou uf Lord £lleiiburong:h lia» thus been distiiiguislied bv 
the openiTi*;; uf tlic Indus to nicrchant ships of all tmtiutis, and slso by ano- 
ther vast benefit, that of the abolition of Blavery tbrou-jrhout tlie British 
dominions in India, whereby another important step iu the mora] aud social 
condition of the people haa been attained. Tliere is, however, still one 
great bar to the perfect civ-illsation of the Hindus. Ciiristiaiiity has hi- 
therto made but a very hmitcd progress among them, so that notwithstand- 
ing the unceasing eflbrts ofEmopeau missioiiariea, the great mass of the 
ludiaus iwe idol worshippers, and retain most of the custoins appertaining 
to idolatry, bo that tlieir domiestie habits cannot materially differ &om those 
of their forefathers, siuce almost even' act they perform has some reference 
tu the superstitions of their rcli^non. The number of converts haa alwan 
been small, aud is likely to be increased only as the minds of the people 
become more enlightened; an effect thst must naturally result from the 
educational system so successfully pursued by the British government, the 
benefits of which are extended to both eese-s. 

All the cities esteemed holy by the Hindus are atiU nsited, at partienlar 
seasons, by crowds of pitgrims, who are only restrained ti-oni the excesses 
which formerly disgraced their worship, by the influence of British au- 
thority. The temple of Jug'gemaut is still the most frequented, and im- 
mense sums of money are lanshed on the maintenance of a numerotu 
establi aliment iu liouour of its hideous idol, the cxpensca of which are ptud 
chiefly out of the reveuuea derived from the temple lands. The tax on pil- 
grims has lately been abolished- The Hindu festivals are usually obserred 
with great gaiety; but the splendid spectacles and processions that used to 
be exhibited by the native princes, have siuce degenerated into paltry shows 
for the amusement of the rabble. 

The progTcsa of educatioHj added to their increased intercourse with 
Europeans, has greatly mudiUcd the seruplea of the Hindus with regard to 
CEiste, especially among the higher orders, whose prejudices appear to W 
fliviug way, by degrees, to more enlarged view». Tlie lower classes adhere 
generally to the superstitions of their creed, but the castea are now to 
unmerousj and the distinctiona frequently so alight, that it is very difficult 
for tUcm to keep the hue of separation, 

Tlie domestic arts of the Hindua are many and various, for there is 
scarcely any trade that is not practised by them; and almost eveiy coti^- 
derable town is fiiraous for some particular art or manufacture. Thos, 
Fatnii, a wealtliy city on the Ganges, aud the great mart for opium, is cele- 
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bratcd for its table linen and 
w&K caudles; Benares, for its 
rich brocades; Mongliir, ano- 
tber town on the Ganges, for 
steel and iron ^oodsj Calcutta 
and Moorsliednbad for curious 
and elegant toys, wliile Delhi 
surpasses nJl other cities for the 
ingenuity of its goldsmiths and 
jewcllera. The manuliicture of 
paper has been improved, of 
late yearSj by the introduction 
of a Ateam-cngiiie, at. Seram- 
pore, the capital of the Danish 
Kettlementa in India; and great improvements have also been made in the 
mechanic^ arts. 

Delhi is the famous mart for the shawls and superb embroidery of India. 
The modern city is called by the natives Sliahjebauabad, from the Emperor, 
Shall Jehan, its founder, who built tlic imperial palace, which is enclosed by 
a wall of red granite, a mile in circumference. The celebrated gardcna of 
Shalimar, laid out by the same Emperor, at a cost of a million of money, are 
now destroyed. Beyond the site of these gardens, to the south, extending 
for some miles, are the ruins of the ancient capital, exhibiting the remains of 
its once splendid palaces, mosqnes, and muiarets, which form a singidar con- 
trast to the new suburb of European villas and cantonments. The British 
resident occupies the palace that formerly belonged to All Merdan Khan, 
hut which has been modernized for the sake of convenience. The streets of 
Delhi are hot, crowded, and dusty. Euglish carriages arc in use there, anil 
are seen intermingled with the sedans, palanquins, and little chaises, drawn 
by hullocksj which are common in many of the cities of India; besides which, 
elephants, camels, and horses, gaily caparisoned, are continually passing. 
It is the custom for all great men, when riding out in state, to have their 
titles proclaimed aloud before them; and the approach of the Emperor is 
announced by kettle dmjiis, when all persona dismount as the cortege goes 
by. The shops of Delhi exhibit all kinds of European goods, and confec- 
tioners are numerous; for among the aria in which the Indians excel, may 
be reckoned that of making an infinite variety of sweetmeats, all composed 
of su^ir, flour, molasaes, and spices, for they never use any fruit in them 
except the cocoa nut. 
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All the towns of India are very much infested with beggars, who are 
chicHy niendictmts of the rclJgiou4 ordtrrs, and present a most disgusting 
sight, fi"om dirt, and scarcity of clotliing; for the hoUue&s of these fnnniics 
apycara to be estimated by the wretchedness of tlieir outward appcaianoe, 
and people bestow alms on tl>ero accoi-diugly, Benares is the great rcwrt 
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of these idle, useless beings, who are there sure of constant donations from 
the multitudes of pilgrims that are always going to and from the lioly city, 
as also from the numbers of wealthy individuals in the decline of life, who 
repS-ir thither in hopes to expiate tlieir sina by giriug away large stuoa in 
indiscnmiuatc charity. Benares is a British station, but the cantonments 
are at Secrole, some little distance firom the city, and about five hundred 
miles from Calcutta. 

The mode of travelling in India renders all long journeys extremely 
tedious, difficnltj and dangerous. The conveyance is by means of r kind of 
litter, called a palanquin, carried by men, who arc changed, like post horses, 
at every ten or twelve milee, there being regular post-mttstera at certain 
towns and viUagea, who take eare that a fresh set of bearers shall be in 
readiness when wanted. The usual number of these is twelve: eight to 
carry the vehicle, winch is slung on poles; two for the luggage, and two to 
act as torch-bearers. They are generally found honest and iaithful to their 
trust, but have sometimes been known to abandon their charge in cases of 
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danger, particularly on tlie appearance of a tiger, tlic dread of all travellers 
in the unfrequented purts of the coiintiy, 

Tiger hiintiug has alwajs been a faTouritc sport in ludia, aud used to be 
couductcd with great pomp, and on a very grand scale, by tlie native 
princea, whose retinUe sometimes conaistod of twenty thonsaud persons. 
The chasaof the ivild hog is also an Indian sport, in which the EuropeauB 
take great delight, Mid in tlie pursuit of which, they frequently rouse a tiger 
frum his lair. 

Elephants are caught in their wild state, by being hunted into an 
eiK-losurc, prepared for the purjxjse, which h aurromidcd by a atroiig fence 
and deep ditch, to prevent their escape. These jiunderous creatures lure 
found in all the forests and jungles of the southern and eastern provineca, 
[uid are taken by the natives, who assemble fur that purpo&e in large bands, 
furnished with fire-arms for their own protectioUj and with, all kinds of 
noisy iustrmoents to frighten the auiniHLs, who are thus driven towards the 
eaclosurCj which they are induced to enter, by tlie fi*uitSj aud utht-r tempt- 
ing baits that are within it, full in view. A whole herd is thus somctiniea 
drawn into the enclosure, the entrance of which ia then closed ujwn them; 
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and they are tamed by degreca, being securely fastened to the trees, aud 
fed by their mahouts, or racu who are to be tlicir drivers, whose business it 
is to tame, and render them lit for acnice. "Each cicpliiuit thus learns to 
obey his own mahout, although he would, pcrhups, be refraetorj' under the 
g:uidancc of any other driver. Moat of the great men keep elepluuits, 



which an^ fUmuKt as coinmoD iii the streeU of an Indian city, A9 hvnu 
(ire in London. 

Tlie natives of ludia, whether Hindu or Mohammedaii, attach importance 
to a ^and equipE^c, and a numerous body of attendants; and the^e outward 
signs of dignity arc bo essential to persons holding official situations, in 
order to secure to them a due share of respect, that it is often Decessnrir for 
au English family to keep aii cBtahUahnieut of trom twenty to thirty ser- 
vants; an arrangement that ia indeed scarcely to be avoided on another 
account; for the greater number of these serving men aj:^ Hindus, who are 
very careful to observe the rules of caate in one point, that of not interfer- 
tug witli each other's duties; %o that everj- trifling occupation is allotted to 
some particular individualj who will perform that one and no other. The 
expenae, however, of keeping so large au estabUshment, is not very great, as 
the wages of native servants are small, and they furnish themselves inth 
food and clothing; for uo Hindii would eat of a dish that had been set 
before a Christian. They live chiefly on. rice and vegetables, and sleep in 
huts near their master's house. Almost all the household duties ai* per- 
formed by men, such as dusting the rooms, making the beds, sweeping the 
floors, and a variety of ofHoes that usually fall to the lot of women in 
Europe, the only female domestics employed in EngUsh families being 
ladies' maida and nurses. Owing to the religious prejudices of the Hindus, 
the cooks and men who wait at table, are always !Mohamraedans. 
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The IndJim sj'atenJ of husbandrj- ha* tUrcady been noticed. The fanna 
are, in general, small, aud the wealth of the farmer is usually estimated by 
the number uf his bullocks. The staple food of the people is ricet but 
potatoes hiive heeu introduced into evory part of the countryj aud very 
excellent wheat ia grown in the northern and wcateni provinces. 

The thrashing 
is perfunned by 
bullocks, two or 
more of which are 
yoked togetber^ 
and driven over 
a quimtity of 
aheaves spread on 
tbo ground; and 
thus the grain is 
trodden out very 
qiuckly. The rice 

OP com is then clewed from the husks by lai^e fans, aud the straw h 
formed into stacks fur the cattlcj as hay ia not known in ludia. 
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RECENT EVENTS. 



THE Afghan war has been followed by other events of much greater 
relative importance to the power of the British Empire, which is now more 
firmly eatablislied aud more widely extended over India than that of the 
MogulH ever was, even under their moat potent princes. T!ie principal 
historical facts to be recorded, are the conquest of Scinde, the revolution in. 
the Punjab, find the victories of Gwalior, which have brought that state 
completely under the controul of tlie Britisli government. 

Immediately aller the restoration of Doat Mahommed to the throne of 



Cabul, Bresh disputes arose between the English government and the 
Ameers of Scinde, relative to the free navigutioD of the Indus, and the 
cession, according to treaty, of certain forts with their territories on the 
banks of that river. A detachment of Britisli troops was therefore rent 
into the coimtry, under the command of Sir Charles Napier, with a view 
of forcing the Ameers to fulfil their engagements. Tliia small foTce, which 
did not amount to three thousand men, was attacked near Hydenibari, bv 
the whole Sindian army, composed of several warlike tribes, numbering, 
in all, above twenty thousand aoldiera^ commanded by the Ameers in 
person, who, after n long and well-fought battle, gave up the contest, and 
BiuTcndered theniaelvea prisoners on the field. The victors then took pos- 
seaaian of the capital, Hyderabad, a mean town, consisting chiefly of mud 
hovels, at the base of an emiuence, on the summit of which stands the fort, 
in which treasures were found, to the amount of above a million of money. 

jVlthough the principal Ameera hiid given themselves up to the English. 
great efforts were made by the other chiefs to maintain their independence, 
and another battle took place on the 24lh of March, 1843, the result of 
which has added the province of Sctndc to the British dymiotona. The 
Ameers were sent as state prisoners to Bombay, and Sir Charles Napicrj 
the successful General, waa appointed Governor of the coimtry be had 
conquered. Slavery was immediately abolished throughout tlic whole 
territory of Scinde^ and tho River Indus was declared open to ships of all 
uatioua. 

lu the mean time^ the kingdom of Lahore had been in a state of the 
utmost confusion, in consequence of the ctiiil wars that followed the death 
of Kurruck Singh. ■ The British government took no part in these dissen- 
sions^ but maintained a friendly interooiurse with Shere Singh, iu order to 
secure for the troops in AfglmDistHn, a free passage through the Punjab, 
from Cabul to British India. 

The condition of the country was, at thia time, extremely wretched. 
The great Seik army, which had been organised by Runjeet Singh, on the 
European system, and which in his time had been a powcriid force, com- 
manded by European officers, was now disbanded; the roads were infested 
with banditti, who plundered the villages with impuni^', and, in man_\ 
instances, set them on fire; so that the miserable peasants were wandering 
about every where, withont the means of procuring food or shelter, while 
the government waa too weak to afford them protection, and the king waa 
regarded in the light of a usurper by many of the greatest nublea of the 
kingdom. 
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RECENT EVEWT9. 

SKere Singh, however, maintained his seat on the throne, until the 
month of Scptemher, 1843, when he was assaasinated by some of the 
chiefs, in his gardens, during the celebration of a public festival; and his 
son aharcd the same fate. Tlie citadel of Lahore tths then seized by the 
coDspiratDr»; Dhyan Singh, the minister, was shot, and the wives and 
children of the murdered princes were barbarously massacred. But the 
success of the insurgents was of ahort duration, for they were defeated 
before the close of the same day, by the opposite faction, who captured 
their leader, and placed on the throne Dhulleep Singh, a boy only seren 
ycara of age, said to be a son of the great Itunjcet. At present, the 
government is conducted by the miniater Heera Singh, but the country is 
fitill in a very unsettled and miserable condition, and may probably, ere 
long, follow the fortunes of the rest of India, and submit to the authority 
of British rulers. 

It now only remains to apeak of the afTairs of Gwalior, and to trace the 
circumstances that have at length destroyed the independence of that state, 
80 long preserved under the government of the family of Sindia. The last 
of those powerful princes died in 1827, leaving no son to succeed him. In 
such cases it is customary in many parts of India for the widow of the 
deceased sovereign, to select from amongst his relatives, some yonth to he 
his successor, and she acts as Regent until the adopted heir becomes of age, 
or she chooses to rcaign her authority. 

Tliis was the course pursued by Baiza Bye, the widow of Sindia, who 
ruled over the extensive dominions of her late husband, till the year 1831 
when Jhiindkoo Rao, the chosen prince, became impatient to possess the 
sovereign power, which she was not disposed so soon to reliuquiah. A 
violent contest ensued, which was terminated through the mediation of the 
British government, in favour of Jhuiidkoo Rao, who was acknowledged 
as Maharaja, while the queen consented to retire on a pension of ten lacs 
of rupees, or £100,000 a year, to be paid out of the revenues of the state. 
Jhundkoo Rao Sindia died in December, 1843, under the same circum- 
stances, with regard to the succession as his predecessor; and n£ there was 
no direct heir, the British government interfered so far as to direct, or 
rather to sanction, the choice of the widowed Malmranec, or Queen, who 
adopted her deceased husband's nearest relative, Jyngec Rao Sindia^ the 
hoy who now bears the title of Maharaja. 

The Mama Sahib, a chief known to be friendly to the British interests, 
was appointed Regent, during the minority; and for some time acted in 
that capacity; but he was no favourite with tlie Maliarauce, who was, in 
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fact, at the head of a faction hostile to the English, and desirous of deposing 
the Regent appointed by their authority. He was at length expelled, andi 
a. ri\Til chief, the Dada Khasgee Walla, placed at the head of the govern- 
ment. This asBumptiion of independence on the part of the Queen and 
her partizaus, toother with the conduct of the new miniatej', whose undis- 
guised animosity towards the English, seemed hkely to occasion some 
troublej caused the Governor General of India to adopt prompt and deci- 
sive measiirea for future security, hy reducing the dominions of Sindia ty n 
more complete state of subjection. With this view, a British army, accom- 
pamed hy the Governor General, entered the territories of Gwalior, towards 
the close of the year 1813, and proceeded direct towards the capital, where 
the Mahratta forces were in readiness to oppose them. 

On the 29th of December, two great victories were gained in the neigh- 
bourhood of Gwabor, the one at Maharajpore, hy Sir Hugh Gough; the 
other at Punniar, by Generali Grey. Tlieae two engagements cost the lires 
of many of our brave countrymen, but they have effectually put an end to 
the factions that threatened to disturb the peace of the Indo-British empire, 
and will most probably be the means of annexing n hrgc and opulent state 
to our eastern domimon». 
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The fort of Gwalior, so long celebrated for its commandiog situation, 
and apparent impi^gnahility, waa surrendered immediately after theae 
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battles, when the queen and the leading chiefs, with the young Maharaja, 
presented themselves in the English camp, to make submission, and give 
up the obnoxious minister; a concession that had previously been demanded 
and refused. 

The tranquillity of the state being thus restored, the young Maharaja 
was placed on the throne, and the government will, in future, be conducted 
under the superintendence of British authorities. 

In closing the present volume, it may be proper to mention the recall of 
Lord Ellenborough from the Government of India, under an order of the 
Court of Directors of the East India Company, a subject which for some 
time engrossed much public attention. 

The exercise of this authority on the part of that body, was made 
without any previous misunderstanding with the British Government, by 
which, however, it was subsequently sanctioned, and Sir Henry Hardiuge, a 
clever and experienced officer, was, with the fiill concurrence of the ministers 
of the crown, nominated to succeed the late Governor. 

This privilege of recalling a Governor General has never been exer- 
cised by the Court of Directors, except in this instance, though the late 
Sir William Bentinck was recalled by that body from his government of 
Madras. 

It may here be added, that till the year 1773 the East India Company 
had been allowed the free exercise of its authority over all its servants, 
whom it appointed or recalled without control. This privilege was more 
clearly defined in 1 784, during the ministry of Mr. Pitt; when by a bill, 
called the East India Bill, the right of recalling any officer, even a Governor 
General, was distinctly given both to the Crown and the Court of East 
India Directors, independently of each other; and the provisions of this 
bill have since been renewed upon more than one occasion. 
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THE WAR IN THE PUNJAB, 
AND GENERAL AFFAIRS OF INDIA SINCE 1843. 

SINCE the piiblicTition of this work, at the commencement of the fcarj 
lft44, cvcuta of the deepest interest hare tnken place in our Indinn Empii 
which may now be truly said to extend over the whole of that vast region. ; 

Lord Elleuborough bbs, as alrendy stated, superseded in the yuar above 
mentioDed, by Sir Henry JIardinge, an eiperienced officer, who served wit 
great distinction in the long peninsular war, aad at the famous battle 
Waterloo, where he had the miafortuue to loie his left arm. i\c arrived 
Calcutta in July, 1&1-4, and began his government by such nieasuras aa wer 
most Hkely to maintain peace, and advance fhe civilisation of the coantr] 
but these pacific intentions were speedily frustrated, and lie was compellcf 
by circumstance* to engage in a war, the success <.if which hna not only ex- 
tended the British dominion in India, but has probftblv beeu tlie rn eaiu 
of preserving it, al&o. ^^^H 

Ever since the death of Kurnick Singh, the kingdom of Ijahorc had heen 
one continued scene of anarchy. The government was tfKj weak to ke<a^_ 
the army in subordination, and that powerful body, Ukc the Turkish Jaui^| 
aarica, before they were put down by the late Sultan Mahraond, had assumed 
the right of setting up and deposing the rulers at their pleasure. The 
Hnnee, or Qneen Mother, who acted as Regent for her son, dis.hke(l tl 
minister Heera Saigh, who whs murdered in a rebellion of the aoldiers, 
which she was believed to be the iBstigator, at the beginning of 1840, afu 
wliicb, her own brother Jewahir, who had headed the insuffcrtioii. hi 
made prime minister^ and remained in power tUI the end of the year, whc 
another revolution took place, and he met with a fat^e similar to that of 
predecessors. The confusion and misrule that prevailed at Ijahore, and 
certain indications of a hostUe disposition towards the British Government, 
induced the tiovemor General to send several regiments to the frontiers, 
to protect the British poss^essions, in case of invasion, but with a full deter- 
mination not to go to war, unless the safety of the empire was cndanget 

The troops were stationed on the bankfi of the Sullej^ which is the larger 
of the: streams that flow into the Indus, and forms the eastern boundai^ 
the Punjab, separating that country from the British territories. 
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While the Governor General was thus prepariag for a war in the north 
of Indiit, Sir Charles Napier was earning fresh laurels in Suiiide, where the 
British authority was still resisted by some of the mouutain ti-ibea, Mhose 
depreJatioua in the districts around the locality, prevented the establish- 
ment of good (jrder; and actc^ as a check upon the ijiduatry of the peaceful 
iuhabitauts. * 

In the month of January, 1845, the gflllant conqueror of Scinde undertook 
an expedition against this forniidable baudittij ^vith a force of 7000 mec> 
aud niter a long seiu^h, and the eudurauce cf many hardships in a rugged, 
barren country, he discovered the priiicipal chief Beejar Khan, with his 
people, in a strony^ly-fortified position on the summit of a lofty ridge of liilis. 
Our troops forced their way through a narrow defilCj wliich was the only 
appi'oach to the fort, iuto which, after some firing on both aides, they effected 
an entrance. \ery httleresistftuce was ofl'ered, Severai chiefs surrendered 
theniBelves prisoners; while their followers, cousistuig of three diii'erent 
tribes, being thiLS left without lenders, made uo farther oppusltiou. Beejar 
Khan escaped; hut he has since offered to submit, on condition that bis 
life shul] be spared, and some land granted him. It wiui reuolved that the 
three predatory tribes should be settled on the banks of the Indus^ where 
lands were to he given them to cultivate; wliile their mouut^iin country 
waa made over to the Murrccs, a ixiendly nation already under the protec- 
tion of the British Govcmmeut, 

lu the meantime, the signs of a war with the Seiks were growing more 
manifL'st, 'till at length little doubt could be entertained that they were 
eon tern plating an attack on the British territories. 

The Government of Tjaliore continued in a very unBettled ststcj aud 
although the Hau<H! ami her ministers preleuded to the Briti&h luithorities 
that the hostile movementa of the troops were not sanctioned by them, it 
is well known tliey encouraged the invasion as a means of ridding them- 
aelveii of a turbulent soldiery, of whom they were in perpetual fear. The 
Court astrologer was even consulted aa to the htwt day for the march of the 
troops, and be narrowly escaped falling a sacrifice to their fiuy for uaniing 
one more distant than suited their inclinatioDd. In short, the war was 
determined upon at Lahore, and the Seik iirmy, consisting of not less than 
50,000 warlike men, furnished with oiie-himdred aud "eight pieces of artil- 
lerj', and well-trained in the European system of warfare, advanced towiirds 
the Sutlej, in hostde array. It certninly appears to have been ft most 
unprovoked aggression oa the part of the Sriks; and as they sought tlie 
war without cveu a pretext of tjuairel or coniplaiut, their fate is the less to 
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be coropaasioiiatcd; and the greatest caxise of regret is that so 
gallnut soldiers have falleu in the contest 

III consequence of the information he had received, the Govern^ 
ml left Calcuttn on the 22nd Se|Dtember, luid proceeded, by way i 
and Delhi, to joiu the army on the Sutlej, where he offered his sei 
■econd in command to Sir Hugh Gotigh, who was Commander in d 

The Seilts began to crosa the river on the 11th Decemlier, and toi 
position Rt Ferozeshalij a village about ten miles from the populo^j 
of Ferozepore, and mi equal distance from the lillage of M 
British head quartere. Orders had been sent to the troops at U 
join the army without dclnr; and by forced marchea, they perfo 
journey, (one hundred and fifty miles,) along heavy roada of sam 
days, suffering greatly from fatigue and thirst, as no water was to 
cured on the way: 

On their arrival at Moodkee, on the 18th December, they foi 
enemy was then advancing iu order to battle, and though nearly 
■with toil, they had acarcely one hour to rest and refresh themsciv 
the action commenced. It lasted from three o'clock io the m 
Mmc time after night fall, for the Scika fought with the utmost 
and it was not without considerable loss ou our part that they t 
length driven from the field, leaving behind them seventeen of thei 
which had been captiu'ed during the engagement, and some tbcmi 
their fallen comrades. 

Among the distinguished officers who fell at the battle of MoodlQ 
Sir Robert Sale^ who with hia lady, had lately returned to India, i 
been in England since his memorable campaign in Aflghanistan. 

After this defeat, the Seika retreated to Ferozesb;Lh, vrhcrCj foi 
days, tbcy occupied tliemsclv-es in raising strong eutreuchments arouiH 
camp, wltich, on the 21at December was attacked by Sir Hugh « 
who had been reinforced by a detachment of troops from FerozeporeJ 
was a more severe conflict than that at Moodkee, for the Sciks hi 
advantage of firing from behind their batteries, which could not 
stroyed without a frightful sacrifice of life, lire the close of day, 
this waia partially effected; but the event of the battle was still lui 
for while it was yet taging, the night set iu, and obliged the com' 
to cease for awhile their deadly stiifc. It was very cold aud daj 
weary soldiers, without food or es:tra covering, laid down among th 
and dying contpaiiious, exposed to the cannonading of the enemy, 
WHS kept up during the wliole night. Sir licun* Ihu-dingCj and 
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of the generalsj remained in thr field with the men, doing all in their 
power to revive their spirits; and when daylight appearedj the attack wjis 
renewed, the enemy put to flight, and ibe camp taken. 

Seventy-three pieces of cannon were captured in thia engagement. But 
the nnmber^ of the biubfunnns seemed incxhaustitble, for the victors bad 
scarcely congratulated each other on their succeas, when a firesb army was 
seen adrancinf,', led by one of the chiefa who bad just fledj and our brave 
troops bftd to begin a fresh battle under all the disadvantages of exhatisted 
strcn^h and spirits. By exertions almost superhuman, thia second army 
waa put to flight, some of the chiefs were killed, and the Briti.sli remained 
masters of the camp, in which were found stores of g^-aJn and animunitlon, 
both of which were greatly needed. The whole force of the Scika who 
had taken the field, is estimated at about sixty-tbonsand; while that of the 
British, did not amount to more than one-third of that number. 

Among the many distinguialied officers who were present at the battles 
of Moodkee and FcroKeshah, was Prince "VValdcmar, of Prussia^ Hrat con»iii 
to the present King of that couiitryf from whom he obtained permission, in 
1844, to visit the British dominions in India. He is a young man, a 
Colonel of Dnigoons in the PniBs.ian giiards; and being desirous of gaining 
some mibtary experience, he did not lose the opportunity, and fought most 
gallantly dtiring t!ie whole of these severe engagements. He wag accom- 
panied by two Prusaiau officers of rank, who also highly distinguished' 
themselves; aud by bis jibyaician, who unfortunately was killed in the 
action at Perozcshah. 

The government of India has granted a medal, inscribed with the word 
" FerozcBhah./' to every individual engaged in the battle, to be worn with 
the general uniform. 

The Seiks had retired to the other side of tho Sutiej, and were assem- 
bling again in great force; so that it was evident that another battle would 
soon take place. Tbey formed a solid bridge of boats across the rivcTj 
over whit'h they came in parties, on pliindenng expediliona; and about the 
middle of January, 1 846, established a camp within the bounds of the British 
territory, where they soon mustered to the amount of about twenty 
thousand. 

Tlic position they oecupied was opposite the wealtliy and populous city of 
Loodiaaa, from which a port of the protective force had Ijcen withilrawn, so 
that some fears were entertained for its safety; and Major General Sir 
Harr\- Smith was, therefore, dispatched from the main army with a body of 
troops, tx) unite vihh those remaining there, for tbe purpose of ropellin;,' 
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auv attacks in that quarter. The enemy being so posted as to iatercept 
march, the gidlttnt comnmtider did not accomplish his object witliuut 
severe skinnisliiiig; but, at length, by a succession of skilful luaiiwu 
he formed a,iunction with the Ltiodiaua forcea, aud hariiig bcea stre 
ened by other detachmeutsj advajici;d towards the Port of Budhowal, 
station of the Scik Ctiief, who drew off his army to n position oa 
Sntlcj, a few milea off; wlule tlte BritiHl) took possessiou of the aba 
fort. The General led on his army, which was now suffieieutly sti 
attack the Seiks in their new encampment; but aa they bad been re-i 
with more troopa sad cannon, they boldly advanced, and the two 
met at the vilhftgc of Aliwid, whicli has given its name to one of the 
uicmorabie battles, recorded in the history of Sritish India. 

The battle of Alivral, which is termed by Sir Hugh Gough, the Wated 
vi' India, was fought on the 28th of January, 1846, and ended in Acomph 
iiL'tory over the enemVj whose loss was terrific; for, in autUtiuii to ti 
many hundreds slain in the cotnhat, great numbers perished in thi 
despairing efforts to make their way across the river. Rich shawLs n 
gold bracelets in abundance fell into the hands of the victors. 

The immedinte consequence of this engagement was that the whole : 
the territory on the left bank of the Sutlcj submitted tu the Uritish govcn 
raent, and the Lahore troops evacuated every fort that tUey had held i 
tliat side of the river. 

But there was. yet more to be done, for the main body of the Scik am 
was still encamped on the opposite side of their fortified bridge, at 
village of Sobiwjn, and until that army waa entirely broken np, it 
obvious tbat any pacitic mcasiu'es would be usde&a. NotwithstUlding th 
repeated lossesj they yet numbered nbont 30,000 men^ and had seve; 
pieces of cannon remaining; added to vvlitcb, they occupied a port that widj 
very strongly fortified; bo that our troopa had before thera the prospect < 
another sanguinary engagement. 

Sir Harry Smith, with his forces, rejoined the Commandcr-iu -Chief, an 
on the 10th of Februarvj the buttle of Suhmou terumiated this evehtfi 
campaign. 

The entrenched camp was attacked and taken by storm, after a ma 
des]>eratc struggle, in which thirteen British officers were killed, and abo^ 
one hundred wounded, the losses in the ranks being great in propiirtiun 
The victory^ however, although so dearly purchaaed, was decisive; and hw 
as far aa human foresight can judge, aaiured to Great Britain the full an 
peaceable posscsaiou of her Indiiui empire. The Scik army waa almua 
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totally dcatroyed, every giin captured, and scarcely n vcstnge left of thnt 
foriTiidable power wliidij but for the ability of our coinnmiiders, and tlie 
bravery of oiir soldiers, raigbt, at \cast^ have shaken the power of the 
British government in Indin, and have orcasioned fai* greater calamities 
than those which have attended this brief aad moat successful warfare. 

Immediately after the battle of Sobraon, the i.-ictorioua generals en^ 
camped in the Punjab, at Kussoor, about sixteen miles from the bank of 
the river, nnd thirty-two from the capital. 

In the meantime, the utmost confrision prevailed at the court of Lahore, 
where a very remarkable person wa* acting in the cupacity of prime 
minister. Tliis was the Rajah Gliolab Singh, the uncle of Heem, and 
brother of Uhyim Singh. lie was a powerful chief, with plenty of men 
and money at hia command; but since the death of his brother, Dliyaii, he 
had resided at hia fortress of Jamoo, among the mount^s, watching the 
Course of jmblic events. On the breaking out of the war, he brought his 
army, with abundance of stores and raoneyj to the capital, but avoided 
taking auy decided part in the contest. 

After the battle of Aliwal, the Ruoee, though his personal enemy, was 
induced to a^tpoint him prime minister, in the hope of obtaining hia assiat- 
atice, which he did not refuse, hut still delayed liis departure for the camp 
under various pretences, and was yet at Laliore when the news of the total 
defeat of the wmy at Sobraon changed the whole face of atfairs. 

The Ranee and Iicr party were now anxious to make peace on the best 
terms^ they could, and C>holcb Singh was commissioned to proceed nt ouce 
to the British camp, for that purpose. The Rajah wisely insisted that they 
ahoald Hi^t sign an agreemeut to abide by such terms aa be should make, 
and thus invested witli full power to negotiate, he arrived at Kussoor on 
the 15th of February, accompanied by several of the moat iuQuenlial of 
the Sirdars, 

The Governor General received him without the usual ceremonies; and 
after alluding to the unjuMifiable conduct of the Scik go\'emmcnt in 
beginning a war without the slightest pretext, he referred the minister to 
his agent and secretary, wlio were in pusscAsion of the terms on which he 
would pardon the late aggression, and reuew the friendly alliance between 
the Seik and British governments. 

These conditions ncrc, the C'casipti of the whole territorj- between the 
Sutlej and Beas rivers; the piiyment of a miUioa and a half sterling, aa nil 
indemnity for the c.vpenses of the war; the surrender of all the rest of the 
caunon that had Iicen ]toii]li?d HgajnsL the British; nud the totjU diahaudiug 
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of the army, to lie newly constituted upon principles approved by 

Britiah government. 

The Rujsih aigued the treaty, find the Govemgr General isaaed a proda* 
mation to the cO'ect that, as he had been fmced iDto tlii^ war by an un)tr(i< 
voiced attack od the part of the Seiks, he felt it uecessary to adopt such 
racaaiirps as should secure the British dominions from such aggros:tioii!i in 
future; and thatj as it was not the wish of the liritish govenuneut to t«ke 
advantage of the success of its arms to enlarge its territories, he thould 
endeavour to re-establish the Seik goveromeut in the Punjab, on siidk n^ 
footing as should enable it to cxerci:$e nutkority over its soldiers, and prot 
its suhjccts. 

it was then stipulated that the Mahanija 3Tid principal chic£s shoo 
repiiir to the Britioh eauip, tu tender their submission. The sutnmouh «a*i 
promptly oheyedj and the young Prince, mouuted on an elephaul, trnd] 
attended by Gholab Singh, and about twelve of the Sirdars, bad an inter- 
view with the Governor General, when liia submission was tendered bv the 
minister, and it was theu declared that he would, iji future, be treated aa m 
friend and ally. 

These arrangements being all completed, DhuUeep Singb, who is 
ten years uf a^'e, was conducted back, in state, to hia palace, in the citadel 
of LahorCj by a large escort of Europenn and native troops, who formed, 
altogether, n grand and imposing spectacle; the youthful sovereign, eur- 
romided by his chiefs, in all the pomp of barbaric splendour, riding amid 
the victorious troops, who might be regarded both as his conquerors and ^^ 
protectors. ^^ 

The treaty of peace had, however, still to he ratified; imd fta the Lahort 
government was not able to pay the sum that had been stated, it became 
necessary to alter the conditiona. It was, therefore, settled that half a 
million, in money, whoidd be paid, instead of one million and a half; and i 
that as an equivalent for the deficient mUlion, all the country should be^^H 
ceded that lies be:tween the Bcas and the Indu.i, including the beautiful ^^ 
\ah uf Cashmere. The greater part of this tenitory is bestowed in full 
sovereignty on Gholab Singh, iti consideration of the neutrality he pre- 
served during the war; aud who, in retiuTi for so valuable an acquisition «f 
territory, is to pay seventy-five laca of rupees, equal to three quarters of a 
itiillion sterluig. ^ 

A treaty containing atsteen articles was drawn up aud signed at Lahof«% ^| 
on the 10th of March, 1846, by the representatives of the late contending 
powers, and was aftenrnrda confirmed by the seals of the Governor Gcner^ 
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and tlie Maharajah. A separate treaty was then concluded with Gholab 
Singh, who has thus become a sovereign prince under the supremacy of the 
British government, which he is to acknowledge by an annual present, or 
tribute, of a horse, twelve shawl goats, and three pairs of Cashmere shawls; 
besides which, like the crown vassals of the feudal times, he is bound to 
assist the superior power, with all his military force, in any wars in the 
states adjoining his territories. 

The Queen mother remains at the head of the government, and a body 
of British troops is stationed at Lahore, for the protectiou of the Maharajah, 
who, when these arrangements were finally completed, received a visit of 
congratulation from the Governor General, who was accompanied by the 
Commander-in-Chief, with the rest of the moat distinguished British 
officers, and Sir Charles Napier, who had just arrived from the province of 
Moultan, where he had lately achieved another conquest. 

Thus has terminated the war in the Punjab, the importance of which 
may be in some degree estimated 1^ the magnitude of the rewards 
bestowed on those who conducted it. 

To the Governor General of India tlie Queen has granted the dignity of 
Viscoiuit; and to the Commander-in-Chief, that of Baron; in addition to 
which, large pensions will be granted to them, both by Parliament and the 
East India Company. Sir Harry Smith has also received a Baronetcy, as 
a reward for his services at Aliwal. It is stated that the newly-acquired 
territory is extremely fertile, and will yield an enormous revenue; that the 
climate is healthy; and that the change of its ndcrs is hailed with joy by 
the Mohammedan part of the population. 

And now it is to be hoped that the measures for the general improvement 
of the contry and people, which were interrupted by the war, will be 
resumed; and that the illustrious Governor of India will be able to carry 
out the beneficial plans with which he began his administration. One of 
the most important of these, related to the education of the natives of 
Bengal, and the employment of them in the public service. 

Soon after his arrival at Calcutta, Sir Henry Hardinge published a 
document, stating, that in all appointments to public offices throughout 
Bengal, preference would be given to those among the candidates who had 
been educated in tlie government schools, especially to such as had distin- 
guished themselves by their attainments; and this regulation was to apply 
to the subordinate ^ well as to the higher situations; so that in appointing 
a public officer, even of the lowest grade, a man who can read and write is 
preferred to one who cannot. With such encouragement, it can scarcely 
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be doubted that education will make rapid pn^reas among the lower orden 
as it has already among the higher clnssea of the Hindoo population. 

Among the piujected iraproTements, is the formation of railroads ii 
India, for which purpose a company was established at Bombay, last yeai 
to co-operate with the company in London. If this great vork should h 
accomplished,, the benefits will, no doubt, be very great, espeinally if the 
can be made available in transporting the produce of the interior to tb 
ports, and of conveying troops from station to station. It is certain, in si 
vast a country, where the means of travelling are slow, difficult, ant 
insecure, that such a mode of transit would prove one of the best boon 
ever conferred by science on mankind. 

Steam navigation was making great progress. Last year, steam-boat 
had begun to ply from Bombay to the Indus, and a company had heet 
formed, with a view of establishing a regular communication betweei 
tiuzerat, Sciude, and Bombay, and also between Bombay and Ceylon. 
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